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THE WHEELMAN. 


CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER, 1882. 





A Race for a Ribbon Chas. E. Pratt 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


***Go!? said Annette, as she went to the window to see “ At last, in sheer despair, makes a spurt with the 
the start” quadruped for the lead” 
** Here each bent to the work, and the warm pedalers ‘© They coasted down together at : almost lightning speed”, 
toiled harder and more slowly to the summit” 3 “*Bravo! Six o’clock to a minute, and you are the 
winner!’ she exclaimed” 


Bicycler’s Song Williams Atheneum 

On the Wheel Karl Kron, in Lippincott’s Magazine... 
The True History of That Club Run PP BEIONE BBAEEG ass 00 \nsnn 55.0s:00 a oan 
The Question of Prejudice Arthur Penfield 

The Near and the Remote A. Wynter Blyth 

Songs of Bicycling Angus S. Hibbard 

A Flying Dutchman. Chapters I.-IV VUintmum 

The Confessions of a Clergyman 

A Midnight Ride. A Poem 

The Uses of the Bicycle Major 

Love on Wheels A Country Parson...» 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Uncle Timothy 3 The Flight from the Storm 
Those Evenings of Song ......sseccceesccicccccsceees 2c9 


Tommy Tinker Retrop 

The Minister — Mental and Muscular................4 S. L. Gracey 

Tricycling Viator 

Bast Loong Talend <q «oo <5 o000 000010000000 0500s 01000600000 0s 0000 cece 0000e esse ceccessess ones 

Clergymen and the Bicycle A. O. DOWNS -oesceeccccerevees cence 

Over the Alps by Bicycle The Wheel World . aoe 

Tricycling and Health Dr. B. W. Ward, in hed Words. 

Bells vs. Whistles 

Editorial. What Constitutes a Professional ?—Bi-cy-cle or Bi-c¥-cle— Sunday Riding — 
Overwork 

Wheel News. Philadelphia Meet; Cleveland Races.......sssseeesceeessrecccccccccecencecs 

Foreign News. A Review of the Past Season; The Tricycle Amateur Chania Austra- 
lian Championships........ 

Book Notices. John Randolph—The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich —Sanborn’s ‘‘ Tho- 
reau” — Art and Nature in Italy — Constitutional History and Political Development 
of the United States — Practical Hints on Camping — Towhead — The Young Moose- 
Hunters — Louise and I— Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote— The Knights of the 
Horseshoe — The Poet and the Children........-seeeeeeeee wee 





TERMS:—$2.00 A YEAR; 20 CENTS A NUMBER. 








Back numbers will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Booksellers and postmasters will 
receive subscriptions and supply volumes at above rates. Agents for bicycles will receive subscrip- 
tions. The trade will be supplied by the American News Company, New York, which has the 
agency for the United States and Canada. 

Subscribers will please remit in P.O. Money Orders, or Bank Checks, or Drafts, or by 
registered letters. 
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THE WHEELMAN FOR 1883. 





THE WHEELMAN for the coming year promises to be of 
the greatest interest, not only to the wheeling fraternity, but 
to the general reader. Its various stories, articles and 
poems will be of the highest literary exccllence,and illus- 
trated by the best artists. A few of the many attractions to 
appear in the pages of the magazine are mentioned. 


SERIAL STORIES. 


“A SHADOW LOVE.”’ 


By CHarLES RicHArDs DopDGE, 
Author of “ Louise and I,” “‘ Fohn Ascott’s Daughters,” etc. 


From brief glimpses into the few chapters of the manu- 
script in hand, the story promises to be one of absorbing 
interest. The characters, all young people of cultufe and 
refinement, are, with slight exception, Americans—though 
the scene for the most part is laid'in Europe. As the title 
implies, the story opens with a“ shadowy ” kind of mystery, 
presenting itself in a manner at once reasonable and 
suggestive, the unravelling of which gives opportunity for a 
a series of novel adventures in different cities— whereby 
the plot is developed. 

While the chief characters are wheelmen—one an 
Englishman, the other an American—the bicycle only 
appears in its appropriate place, coming in naturally, and 
in a manner proving the author to be an enthusiastic lover 
of the whecl, as well as of nature. A third important 
character is an artist, and from Mr. Dodge’s acquaintance 
with the art-world and matters pertaining to art, we feel 
safe in promising our readers some charming glimpses into 
this delightful realm. 


A FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


BY MINIMUM. 

The first chapters of this serial appear in the December 
number. It is a charming story, the opening scene of 
which is laid on an ocean steamer, The ‘* Flying Dutch- 
man” and his wheel are crossing the Atlantic, preparatory 
to a tour through Europe. This serial is written by a 
talented young novelist, and, viewed as a piece of fiction, 
has great literary excellence. The characters are well 
drawn, the situations vividly described, and there is a fresh, 
original atmosphere about the whole, which makes it a 
most entertaining story. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES. 


DEACON NOAH’S VISION. 


BY ‘‘A COUNTRY PARSON.” 

Illustrated by Mr. A. B. Shute. One of the ‘‘ Chronicles 
of the Morehouse Family,” told in the same entertaining 
style as the ‘The Dominie’s Colleague,” and ‘* A Race for 
Life,” by the same writer. 


History of the Boston Bicycle Club. 


BY CHARLES E, PRATT. 


A history of the oldest club in the country, by its presi- 
dent. This article will be fully illustrated. 





A MARINE BICYCLE TRIP. 


BY C. A. HAZLETT, CHIFF CONSUL, L. A. W. 

An account ofa run on the marine bicycle down the New 
Hampshire coast and out to the Isle of Shoals, accompanied 
by numerous engravings of interesting spots and beautiful 
scenes. 


On the Wheel through Europe. 


A series of papers by Joseph Pennell, of Philadelphia, 
giving sketches of tours through various parts of Europe 
upon the wheel, with illustrations by the writer. 


Touring in the United States. 


Karl Kron will contribute regularly a number of articles, 
giving the history of his famous: forty-six inch wheel, and 
his experiences while making upon it the best touring record 
of Americanriders. Also, illustrated accounts of his White 
Mountain experiences, ** From New Haven to Lake George.” 
etc., etc. 


The Great Meet at Philadelphia. 


A sketch of this important and interesting event, and 
illustrated by Mr, Pennell, will appear in an early issue. 


A Run to Natural Bridge. 


An illustrated sketch of the tripof Max Hansman and L, 
W. Seeley, of the Capital Club, Washington, to the Natural 
Bridge, Virginia. 


The Washington Meet. 


This meet is held in connection with the Garficld Memo- 
rial Fair, Nov. 29th. The races are to occur in front of 
the Executive Mansion, and there will be illustrations of 
the chief buildings and the beautiful boulevards. 


POEMS. 


BY CHARLES RICHAKDS DODGE. 

***Cycle and I,” illustrated by F. Childe Hassam, will 
soon appear. Also, ‘*A Cycle in Verse, A Bicycular 
Romance in Four Meets,” a bright little dramatic poem in 
blank verse, with drawings by J. Pennell. 


An interesting feature to be continued through several 
issues of the magazine will be, 
A History of ’Cycling in France. 
BY P. DEVILLERS, 
Late Editor of Le Sport Vélocipédique. 
This series of papers will form a complete history of the 


sport in France. No one is better able to.write such a 
history than M. Devillers, who so ably edited Le Sport 
Vélocipédique. These articles, written specially for Tue 
WHEELMAN, cannot fail to interest all American bicyclers. 


OUR ART DEPARTMENT. 


THE WHEELMAN is equal to our best magazines in the 
character of the drawings and engravings. Mr. H. E. 
SYLVESTER has charge of this department, and gives his 
personal attention to the drawing, engraving and printing 
ofthe illustrations. Only the work of the best artists and best 
engravers will appear in the magazine. We employ many 
of the artists and engravers whosé work appears in the 
leading illustrated magazines of the country, so that the 
illustrations are of guaranteed excellence. 





THE WHEELMAN, it must be remembered, is a genuine /iterary magazine. 


Its articles, papers, stories and poems, 





though upon subjects connected with the wheel, are of real literary merit. The standard in this particular is high, and 
only articles of excellence will be found in the magazine. The perusal of its pages will show the pleasure, profit and 
physical benefit of bicycling, and give a better idea of the possibilities of¢the machine. Its contributors are all practical 
wheelmen, who write from their own experiences. It voices the sentiments and opinions of those best fitted to write on the 
subjects, To those who are as yet unacquainted with the wheel and its capabilities, the magazine furnishes entertaining 
and interesting reading, opening up, to thema new and important subject; to wheelmen it comes with the experiences, 
opinions and sentiments of their fellows, instructing, and acquainting them with the latest news in the wheel world. A 
literary magazine, THE WHEELMAN is for all readers, whether in the ranks of wheelmen or not. 


TERMS: $2 A YEAR; 20 CENTS A NUMBER. 
Back numbers and sample copies sent postpaid on receipt of price. Subscribers will please remit in P. O. Money 
Orders, or Bank Checks, or Drafts, or by Registered Letters. 


THE WHEELMAN CoO.,, 


No. 608 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tue Atcantic MontTHLy 


FOR 1888, 


Will contain, in addition to its usual variety of Serial and Short Stories, Essays, 
Sketches, Poetry, and Criticism, the following specially attractive features : 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 


Author of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table,’’ etc., whose inimitable series of 
‘* Breakfast-Table’’ papers, poems, and essays has been so conspicuous and delightful a 
feature of the magazine, will, during 1883, write frequently and exclusively for THE 
ATLANTIC. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


Left a completed dramatic poem, entitled 
‘MICHAEL ANGELO: A Tragedy.”’ 


An important poem, which Mr. Longfellow was more than ten years in writing. The 
first instalment of the poem, which is in three parts, will appear in the January number. 


“THE ANCESTRAL FOOTSTEP.”’ 


Outlines of an exceedingly interesting romance from the MS. of 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Evirep By Mr. GEorGE P. LOTHROP. 


Mr HENRY, FAMES, Fe. 


Author of ‘‘ Roderick Hudson,’’ ‘* The American,’”’ ** The Portrait of a Lady,’’ will 
contribute to the early numbers of the year 


“DAISY MILLER: A Comedy.” 


9? 


A dramatization by Mr. James of his story ‘‘ Daisy Miller, 
popularity in England and America. 

New characters and situations and incidents are introduced ; the entire story is re-cast 
and re-written, so as to render it more dramatic ; and yet the features which made the 
story, as originally told, so attractive are all retained. 

Mr. James will also write for the Atlantic some critical and literary papers such as 
the readers of the magazine have heretofore found so admirable. 


Mr. W. D. HOWELLS, 
Author of ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey,’’ ‘‘ The Lady of the Aroostook,’’ ‘* Suburban 


Sketches,” etc., whose stories and essays have so often delighted the readers of THE 
ATLANTIC, will from time to time send to the magazine from Europe sketches of travel, 
character, and literature. 


Mr. CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 


Author of ‘* My Winter on the Nile,’’ ‘*‘ My Summer in a Garden,’’ ‘ Back-Log 
Studies,’’ etc., promises several papers for the coming year. 

SPECIAL OFFER: The November and December, 1882, numbres will be sent 
free tu all new subscribers for 1883 who remit before December 1, 1882. 

TERMS: $4.00 4 year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE; 35 centsa number. With su- 
perb life-size portrait of Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, 
$5.00; with two portraits, $6.00; with three portraits, $7.00; with four portraits, 
$8.00; with five portraits, $9.00; with all six portraits, $10.00. 

Remittances should be made by money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


which has had so great a 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Monthly of General Literature. 


The distinctive reputation of LippINcoTr’s MAGAZINE as “eminently readable” will, it is trusted, be con- 
firmed and extended during the coming year. The special aim of its conductors is to secure such treat- 
ment of the great-variety of topics embraced within its scope as shall render it attractive to the general mass 
of intelligent readers, a favorite in the family circle, and a means of culture as well as of entertainment. 

While fiction, in the form of serials and of short stories, holds a prominent place in its pages, it has ] 
gained particular notice by its sketches of travel and adventure, studies of life and character, and articles on i 
natural history and other scientific subjects, written with the freshness that comes from personal observation 
and experience, in a lively style, and with abundant anecdotical illustrations. 

One of the chief attractions will be a fascinating SERIAL SToRY, to commence in the January number, 1 


entitled 
“THE JEWEL IN THE LOTOS,” 


by Mary Agnes Tincker, author of “Signor Monaldini’s Niece,” ‘“ By the Tiber,” etc., in which the interest 

will be found to centre on three finely contrasted female characters, Italian, English, and American, and which, ap 

besides many exquisite pictures of Italian life and scenery, embodies the writer’s matured views on some of the 

leading questions of the day. - 
In the other features of the Magazine the union of literary excellence with popular attractiveness will be 

steadily maintained. 
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For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms: Yearly Subscription, $3.00; Single Number, 25 cents, LIBERAL CLUB RATEs. 


S<@"Specimen number mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 20 cents. (Postage Stamps afford a convenient 
form of remittance.) 


ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS For tHe HOLIDAYS. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 

By E. H. Arr (Ellen H. Rollins). This Mew Zdition is brought out in elegant holiday style, with a 
handsome and unique cover specially designed for the book. The work is profusely Illustrated with 80 
Woodcuts, including a portrait of the author, contributed by the best artists and engravers. Among the 
former are such names as Gibson, Gifford, Jones, Moran, Schell, Hovenden, Frost, Pyle, etc., and among 
the latter Juengling, French, Davis, Whitney, Closson, Lauderbach, Andrew, etc. A Memoir of the gifted 
author forms the subject of an Introduction, written by her friend GAIL HAMILTON. One 8vo volume. 
Printed on fine tinted paper. Cloth, extra gilt, $5.00. Tree Calf, $9.00. Turkey morocco, $9.00. 
























CHRISTINE. 
A Poem. By T. BUCHANAN READ. Uniform with “ Drifting’ and “Brushwood.” With 17 handsome 
Illustrations by Frederick Dielman. Small 4to. Cloth, gilt, $1.50. Full calf, illuminated, $4.00. Tree | 

} 


calf, extra, $5.00. Plush, $4.50.- 


READ’S POEMS. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF T. BUCHANAN READ. 
With a Prefatory Memoir. /é/ustrated Library Edition. The illustrations are from drawings by Dielman, Fenn, | 

} 

4 

i 







Humphrey, Murphy and others. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $4.00. Morocco antique, $9.00, Tree calf, extra, $9.00. 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN AFRICA. 
The adventures of Four Young Americans.in the Wilds of Africa. By JAmes D. McCaszr, author of “ Our 
Young Folks Abroad.” Fully Illustrated. 4to. Boards, $1.75. Extra cloth, $2.25. 


This volume is a companion to Our Young Folks Abroad,” whol was very favorably ‘received the last season, and i 
it is the only work of the kind ever published. 


THE oe AND CURDIE. 
A New Juvenile. GEORGE MACDONALD. Companion volume to “The Princess and the Goblin.” With 


numerous full- an Illustrations. t2mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 


THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Select Tales, not included by Galland or Lane in the “One Thousand and One Nights.” Translated and 
Edited by W. F. Kirpy. Illustrated with over 30 full-page Engravings. Crown 8vo. Extra cloth, $2.00. 


*,*For Sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, transportation free, upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and TJ17T Market Street, Phila, 















ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LA REVUE VELOCIPEDIQUE, 


Journal bi-mensuel, 
Organ Independante, 


Publie en feuilleton, 


LE TOUR DU MONDE EN VELOCIPEDE. 


Grand roman ot se déroulent les péripéties du voyage de 
WINTREPIDE AMERICAN, JONATHAN SCuorp, accompagnie 
de la Belle Victorine qui accomplie a tour de force a la 
gloire de la vélocipédie frangaise. 

Abonnements annuels: Amérique 6 francs 20 cmes. 
R. RIGOLEY, Directeur, 
TROYES (FRANCE)* 


THE REVUE VELOCIPEDIQUE, 


A Semi-Monthly Journal and 
Independent Organ. 


Is publishing, *‘ en feuilleton,” 


AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


A Great Romance, in which are depicted the incidents of 
the journey of the INTREPID AMERICAN, JONATHAN SCHOPP, 
accompanied by the Beautiful Victorine, who accomplishes 
this feat to the glory of the Bicycle in France. 

Yearly subscription (for America), $1.25. 
R. RIGOLEY, Publisher, 
TROYES, FRANCE, 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK OF THE YEAR 
Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.” . 


An entirely new edition of this matchless Poem, with one 
hundred and twenty new and beautiful illustrations on wood, 
from drawings by 
A. B. Frost, Mary Hallock Foote, Harry Fenn, J. Appleton Brown, 

E. H. Garrett, Granville Perkins, L. S. Ipsen, E. H. Hayden, 
P. T. Merrill, J. D. Woodward, F. B. Schell, 
A. V. S. Anthony. 


Drawn and Engraved under the care of A. V. S. Anthony. 
All the Landscapes from Drawings made upon the spot. 

1 vol., octavo, elegantly and appropriately bound, with full 
gilt edges, in box. Price in cloth, $6.00; in tree calf or 
antique morocco, $10.00. 

 Exquisitely beautiful."— Christian Union. 

“ Gratifying in every way.”— Boston Traveller. 

* A very richly‘beautiful book.”—Literary World. 

“A handsome tribute from America to Scotland’s great 
romancer.”—JN. 2. Herald. 

“ Exquisite engravings, elegant typography, fine paper 
and beautiful binding."—Providence Press. 

* As handsome as the art of printer and binder can make 
it."— Cleveland Herald. 

“Scott’s imported poem was never before presented in a 
form so attractive as this superb volume.”—Albany Press. 

* Beautiful beyond any that has yet been given to the 
public."—Phila. Bulletin. 

**The finest work yct achieved in the art of engraving in 
America.”— Boston Transcript. 

“The high average of,truth, clearness and refinement in 
the drawings as a whole, together with the absence of all 
trace of slap dash or impressionism in them, makes them 
exceptionally interesting, while the sharpness, delicacy, 
Strength and richness of color in the engravings, without 
exception, is uncommon in an undertaking of this extent. 
Some of the cuts may be ranked with the best ever executed 
in this country, and some may be safely compared with the 
best of their scope and aim executed anywhere.”— Boston 
Gazette. 

Our books are for sale by all Booksellers; or will be sent by us, 
postpaid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
price. Our regular Catalogue, and our Descriptive Catalogue of 400 
Heliotype Engravings (50 cents each), will be sent free to any ad- 
dress ; also, circulars descriptive cf ‘‘ The Lady of the Lake.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 





THE 


Tricycling Journal 


AND 


Manufacturers’ Advertiser. 


The Tricyclists’ Vade Mecum and Guide‘to Tricycling. 


Every Wednesday, Post Free, from Office of ‘‘ THE WHEELMAN.” 


‘THE TRICYCLING JOURNAL affords riders and in. 

tending purchasers valuable information, consisting of 
practical criticism upon all the best machines, compiled by 
gentlemen thoroughly conversant with machines and makers. 
While dealing in a spirit of impartiality with existing Tri- 
cycles, improvements and patents are carefully watched and 
their advantages in improving the magnificent machine of 
to-day fully set forth. 

The increasing popularity of Tricycle Clubs; the field 
opening up for Race Meetings; Notes on Training ; Touring 
Notes and Correspondence are fully treated and reported. 

NOTES AND QUERIES, referring to the ** world on wheels” 
form an especial feature, and no effort is spared to furnish 
answers to Queries forwarded to us, 

EXCHANGE AND SALE. — Owners of Bicycles or Tri- 
cycles desirous of exchanging or selling their machines can 
advertise their requirements at the moderate charge of 20 
words for 6d. 

SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free, prepaid —One Quarter, 1s. 
734d.; Six Months, 3s. 3d., and One Year, 6s. 6d. 


C. CORDINGLEY, 


HAMMERSMITH PRINTING WORKS, 


LONDON, W. 





“THE AMERICAN BICYCLER.” 


By CHAS. E. PRATT. 


A comprehensive work on the History, Manufac- 
ture and Use of the Bicycle. It is designed to aid 
the learner, the expert and any who are interested in 
the Bicycle in anyway. It covers the entire field and 
all the interests of the wheel in all its relations. 

Two hundred and sixty-one pages. Bound in 
leatherette. Price, 50 cents, and for sale by THE 
WHEELMAN. 


A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales. 


Made in 1879, 


BY THE 


President ALFRED D. CHANDLER, 





AND * 
Captain JOHN C. SHARP, Jr., 
OF THE 


SuFFOLK BicycLeE CLUB oF Boston, Mass. 


With an appendix giving information on the use of 
the Bicycle, both in Europe and the United States. 
Also four maps and seventeen illustrations. 


Price, $3.00. For sale by THE WHEELMAN. 











Ir may seem 
strange to some 
that the _ life- 
story of two res- 
olute men should 
hang upon a bit 
of ribbon. But 
note how trifles 
determine the 
course of events. 
A pebble may 
deflect the flying 
wheel and send 
its rider fromthe 
winning lead to 
a losing curb; 
or a ribbon may 
tangle its spin- 
ning spokes, or 
pull the pedal- 
ing bestrider by 
gentle impulse 
to the winner’s 
goal. The tall 
oak and the little 
acorn furnish a 
too familiar il- 
lustration; but 
who stops to 
inquire what in- 
fant foot has 
pressed the 
acorn into the 
soil, or what 
urchin, throw- 
ing acorns at 
squirrels, has de- 
termined where 
the oak shall 
grow? 

How few at- 
tempt to unravel 
the work of life 
and find the de- 
cisive stitches ; 
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A RACE FOR A RIBBON. 


“Go!” SAID ANNETTE, AS SHE WENT TO THE WINDOW TO SEE THE START. 
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how few, when they attempt it, but stop 
their research at the larger events, and 
fail to find correctly the little things 
which made them occur. The silent bi- 
pedaliferous wheel has caused more hap- 
penings than have ever been written; it 
may even be the clue to mysteries yet 
unsolved. 

One story out of the early days of bi- 
cycling in Massachusetts has remained 
untold, except in a very select circle of 
happy friends. It can now only be recited 
with such changes in names and vague- 
ness of locality as to conceal the identity of 
the parties. With this limitation enough 
may be disclosed to entertain the resting 
wheelman, or to stir the heart of him or 
her who is not yet within that category. If 
the coloring, or even the weaving, of the 
story be not strictly in accord with the 
actual occurrence of events, some allow- 
ance must be made for lapse of time, and 
some for license of the story-teller. 

In the delightful early spring of 1878 
two young men, in the bloom and vigor of 
life, and with the good sense and pluck to 
keep them, began to be seen spinning over 
the charming roads radiating from Boston, 
on their bright, swift bicycles. As they 
grew more accustomed to the gait of their 
steel steeds and lither-limbed for the exer- 
cise, they sought longer communings with 
nature and with each other, and extended 
their runs farther and farther along the 
sinuous roads and amongst the pleas- 
ant hills and dales of the surrounding 
country. 

In those happy days a bicycle was a 
bicycle, and it seemed to make little differ- 
ence who made it or who imported it. 
They had not begun to discuss with so 
much avidity, not to say dilettanteism, 
the merits or demerits of solid forks and 
hollow forks, of seventeen-inch and eigh- 
teen-inch rear wheels, of cones and rollers 
and balls, of weight and rake and tread 
and close-build; they did not question the 
rights of patentees, or look very closely at 
prices, or monopolies, or tariffs; there 
were for them no dissensions of clubs, no 
politics of the L.A.W., no wrangles about 
amateur and professional. The machines 
they had were not so fine as they have now, 
and they paid just as much for them, and 
they had but two or three sources through 
which to obtain them. But in those primi- 
tive times the bicycle was of itself a thing 
of beauty and a joy all the time; every 
wheelman was a gentleman and a brother. 
and the roads were the common meeting 


A RACE FOR A RIBBON. 


ground, the common highways, of good 
fellowship. 

The two friends rode often abreast, 
often in line, sometimes rapidly and 
sometimes at a leisurely, sauntering rate, 
free as birds and jolly as yachtsmen. 
They drank in the fascination of motion 
with the fresh air and fragrance of the 
fields. They took the stimulus of positive 
exercise of limb and muscle and lung, 
with that of the sunshine. They braced 
themselves to wind and grade, glided 
serenely through rural scenes, and partook 
of rustic hospitalities. With county road- 
maps for charts, with pocket compass for 
direction and cyclometer for measurement, 
folding-rule and tape-line for angles and 
perpendiculars, and with note-books for 
incidents and memoranda, they went up 
and down as explorers and discoverers. 
Appetite was sharp, and sleep was sweet 
and sound; and a brave and generous life 
throbbed livelier through their hearts and 
brains. And others seeing and hearing it 
went and did likewise. What wonder 
that bicycling increased and multiplied? 

Ralph and Ernest (for so their names 
must be called) were not exactly of the 
same age or temperament. Ralph was 
larger, strong and impetuous, of ‘‘ fine old 
family,’’ as the phrase goes, and full of 
jollity and good-humor. Ernest was rather 
slightly formed, studious, and, in company, 
reticent and observing ; he was finely edu- 
cated and had a good position, but not so 
much prospect of wealth as the other. 
Both were manly and hopeful young men, 
both had many mutual acquaintances and 
interests, and each knew that the other had 
a warm personal friendship for Miss Gray, 
a young lady residing about three miles 
west-south-west from the old South 
Church. 

They were, in reality, not madly in 
love, but were just in that interesting state 
intermediate between friendship and love, 
or rather where the former shades into the 
latter, and where one may, if he have 
consciousness and self-control, either halt 
or go forward without injustice or reproach. 
Moreover, whatever might have been the 
real feeling of Miss Gray towards either, 
she had shown equal circumspection and 
warmth of friendship to both, and indi- 
cated her preference for neither. 

‘‘T have a call to make this afternoon, 
and cannot go far with you to-day,” said 
Ralph, as the two friends mounted for their 
usual Saturday spin, one pleasant day in 
September. ‘‘I told Annette I would 
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come and play tennis with her and her 
sister, and stay to tea.” 

** Yes? So did I,” replied Ernest, who 
had not known of the other’s invitation. 
‘* Suppose we go together?” 

Ralph hesitated. Whether it was this 
hesitation, or 
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ence without prejudice?” queried Ernest, 
brightening up. ‘* You are bolder as well 


as more fertile in such expedients than I. 

Suggest.” 
**T have it!” exclaimed Ralph, after 

some moments. ** We will go together and 





something in the 
previous — tones 
of voice, Ernes 
was sensitive 
enough to per- 
ceive that there 
was already an 
impending col- 
lision or else di- 
vergence of feel- 
ing and interest. 
“] think, how- 
ever,” he gen- 
erously added, 
pursuing his 
thoughts aloud, 
“that I will 
make an_ en- 
gagement else- 
where this 
time.” 

** No, don’t,” 
said Ralph, ab- 
stractedly. ** Do 
you think,” he 
inquired, rather 
experimentally, 
‘that Annette 
shows either of 
us any particu- 
lar preference or 
favor?” 

‘¢ T don’t,” an- 
swered his com- 
panion, ‘ but I 
heartily = wish 
she would, to 
be frank with 
you ; and I think 
you do.” 

‘* Well, Ido,” 
answered _ the 
first. ‘*I  sus- 
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pect we are 
likely to be ri- 
vals, unless we 
contrive to get 
her preference and abide by that now. 
We can either of us stop now, Ernest, 
and each of us seems to have a fair 
chance to win. It were better decided 
now.” 

‘* But how can we ascertain her prefer- 


HERE EACH BENT TO HIS WORK, AND THE WARM PEDALERS TOILED HARDER AND MORE 
SLOWLY TO THE SUMMIT. 


« 


both ask her at the same time for the blue 
ribbon she wore last Saturday night at cro- 
quet. If she gives it to you, you take the 
lead; if she gives it to me, why — see?” 

“ Agreed;” and they rode on together 
for some minutes in silence. 
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The friends, after circling that beautiful- 
ly set gem of water, Jamaica Pond, set off 
toward the home of Miss Gray. Leaning 
their machines lightly against the fence 
before her father’s house, they soon found 
themselves in her presence, and each was 
received as an expected friend. Her 
younger sister was already on the lawn, 
skipping about with a racquet and a ball. 
Annette herself, appropriately dressed for 
an afternoon on the lawn, and with a 
jaunty shade hat in her hand, wore a tur- 
quoise blue ribbon simply folded and held 
with a pretty silver pin at her throat. Be- 
fore she had invited her guests to the lawn, 
Ralph, still holding his riding-cap in hand, 
and advancing a few steps toward her, pre- 
ferred his request for the ribbon. 

‘¢ Miss Gray,” he said, in a rich, manly 
voice, but evidently with a little embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘I have a very particular wish for a 
piece of ribbon,—that which you wore 
last Saturday afternoon. Will you gratify 
me by letting me have it?” 

‘* One moment, Miss Gray,” said Ernest, 
already at her side, ‘‘ I ask for that ribbon, 
to keep as a souvenir of the delightful game 
of Saturday last, — and remember that I 
was your partner.” 

Annette’s face was an interesting study. 
The look of innocent surprise at Ralph’s 
beginning faded into a puzzled expression 
before he had ended; and the lips, almost 
posed for a half mechanical * Certainly,” 
parted ina smile when the other interposed ; 
then, with a quick glance from one suitor to 
the other, her eyes fell and her cheeks 
tingled with a conscious blush. Her hesita- 
tion was momentary only, for she quickly 
replied, ‘* Really, it is a trifle you ask for ; 
and, as it is in two pieces, I will give each 
of you a part. But you must ride for it,” 
she added, without waiting for a reply, as 
she glanced at the neat riding-suits of 
her two friends standing before her in 
close-cut coats, trim knee-breeches, and 
stockings. 

Whether she divined something of disap- 
pointment in either face which she was 
willing to dispel, or whether she, too, had 
a little ruse to satisfy a personal wish, they 
did not know; but they replied almost 
simultaneously, ‘‘ ’ll ride for it,” and still 
looked at her inquiringly. 

**T left it at my cousin’s this week,” pur- 
sued Annette, ‘‘and you may ask Miss 
Brown for the blue ribbon I left on her 
dressing-case — each for a part of it— 
and,” she added, half playfully, half earnest- 
ly, toying with the ribbon she wore, ‘I'll 
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give ¢his to the one who brings the other 
to me first.” 

‘*T’m ready,” said Ralph. 

‘6 And I,” said Ernest. 

‘* Go,” said Annette, as her glance fell 
longer on Ralph, and she went to the win- 
dow to see the start. 

Miss Brown lived ten miles away. It 
was four-fifteen o’clock on the mantel as the 
friends left the library-room for their wheels. 
A brisk breeze was just slackening, and the 
shadows grew long in the well-kept land- 
scapes by which they passed at a quick, 
even pace for a mile or two, chatting of 
their first race and settling the route to be 
taken. Erect and graceful, with no appar- 
ent effort, they rode along without disparity, 
except in height, for one bestrode a forty- 
eight inch roadster, the other a fifty-four 
inch semi-racer. Perhaps it was deemed 
certain that the latter would win. Both 
knew every part of the route, and both were 
acquainted with Oenone Brown, a charm- 
ing brunette, full of life and vivacity, and 
unspoiled by a course at Wellesley. Ernest 
had been charmed by her sweetness of 
voice and delicacy of execution as she sang 
in the twilight of a summer evening, or 
played accompaniment while he and Ralph 
sang bass and tenor duets. But with all 
her vivacity and apparent frankness of 
manner there was a dignified reserve, 
which Ernest had of late been half con- 
sciously debating in his own mind, without 
being entirely satisfied that it was not 
either haughtiness or dislike. He could not 
have explained why it was, but somehow 
the thought of her spurred him on more 
than the thought of Annette. 

Gradually the conversation lessened with 
our competitors, and the pace quickened. 
To them, as their imaginations outsped 
their rubber-hoofed coursers, the bicycle 
became 


* A wheel which turned and turned, 
With nave of burning gold and jewelled spokes, 
And strange things written on the binding tire, 
Which seemed both fire and music as it whirled.” 


Hedges, gardens, fields, receded as they 
flew, and the ‘little hills skipped like 


lambs.” Ralph had gained the lead and 
held it well, until a long hill stretched up- 
ward before them, where the surface of the 
roadway was less smooth and firm. Here 
each bent to his work, and the warm ped- 
alers toiled harder and more slowly to the 
summit, to find themselves drawing a long 
breath abreast. A brief exchange of words 
and a resoluteness of movement revealed 
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the serious aspect which the contest had 
assumed. The strong muscles of the older 
and larger rider seemed to leap to their 
work, and the ankles of the smaller showed 
their necessarily quicker action. There 


was nice engineering required, too; for, 


AT LAST, IN SHEER DESPAIR, MAKE3s 


poised as they were, well forward on the 
fore wheel and moving at speed, a small 
stone or an unexpected rut or gulley might 
throw the unlucky rider and disable him or 
his steed. The strain became _ intense. 
Then there were passing teams and road 


FOR 
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crossings, and the irrepressible dog and 
small boy to be curved for. 

And now, at last, within two miles of 
the turning goal, one of those pests of 
wheelmen, the driver who wants to race, 
entered upon the course from a side street. 


A SPURT WITH THE QUADRUPED FOR THE LEAD. 


Taking middle road, the man with the 
buggy and dark bay horse, giving a free 
rein and divers encouragements, urges his 
beast to attempt a three-minute gait. 
Taking advantage of a smooth siding, 
Ernest gains the clear road in front and 
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outstrips the intruder, while Ralph, waiting 
his safe opportunity, at last, in sheer despair, 
makes a spurt with the quadruped for the 
lead, leaning dangerously near a collision, 
and then leaving the dust and the clatter- 
ing hoofs behind. 

But Ernest has reached the villa where 
the silken trophy must be found. Spring- 
ing from the left pedal, with right toe on the 
perch (as was the favored dismount in those 
days), he luckily spies Oenone just disap- 
pearing in the garden. In a moment he 
stands before her, glowing with the swift 
ride and with the moisture of phvsical 
effort on his brow. The manliness of his 
form and features is heightened just now by 
the consciousness of first achievement. He 
scans the dial of his watch and observes 
that it is forty-five minutes since he left 
Miss Gray’s. 

Explanation of the hasty errand followed 
quickly, and was duly appreciated by the 
sympathetic Oenone, who promised at 
once to produce the blue ribbon, but begged 
him to be seated while she brought it. 

**There must be something more than 
that trifle which nerves you to this effort,” 
said Oenone, retreating a little way, and 
twirling a dainty willow basket in her 
hand. ‘*Blue eyes are certainly more in- 
spiriting than ribbons. I haveread of gen- 
tlemen fighting for a lady’s glove, and all 
that; but this is more romantic than all,” 
she added, archly, and, as Ernest thought, 
mischievously. 

‘** But brown eyes are my favorites,” he 
protested ; ‘and I could ride further and 
faster for the cherry bow on your hair.” 

‘* Blue and cherry do not go together, 
you know,” was the quick retort. 

If Ernest Hathaway had had any doubt 
hitherto as to which of the two young 
ladies he cared most for, or as to whether 
he were really in love, he had none now. 
As Miss Brown stood before him, without 
the restraint of the drawing-room, beautiful 
under the over-hanging maple boughs as 
a naiad queen, his twilight of feeling broke 
at once into day. 

** Oenone,” he said. with unaccustomed 
courage, **I have been playing a part. to- 
day with a friend. I cannot tell you all 
now ; but I have won the first race and am 
entitled to the first prize. Award me the 
cherry bow from your hair, and I shall be 
happy.” And he took her hand reverent- 
ly but firmly in his, and raised it te his 
lips. 

‘¢ Mis’ Brown! Mis’ Brown! shure ther’s 
a gintleman here, mum, with two o’ thim 
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bysickles mum, ’n he’s afther seein’ ye roight 
away, mum.” 

** Well, go right and tell him I'll be in in 
a moment, Bridget,” she said to the servant ; 
and the two interrupted ones walked in 
silence into the house. Here Ralph re- 
peated the request for the blue trophy, 
and when it was produced he took it, 
and handed one piece to his comrade. 
‘Thank you,” said the latter, ‘* you may 
carry it all.” 

Ralph was puzzled, but waited for no 
explanation, and bowing good-by to Miss 
Brown he led the way to the waiting 
wheels. 

On the return run Ralph was allowed 
to make the pace, while Ernest rode medi- 
tatively at his rear wheel for some distance. 
Neither spoke until the long hill was 
reached, when, with legs over handles, they 
coasted down together at almost lightning 
speed. 

It was a dangerous way to do. The foot- 
rests and toe-rests, which had been so 
much in vogue, were then becoming ob- 
solete, really because of their temptation to 
coasting and its attendant danger ; though, 
perhaps, ostensibly on account of the in- 
coming style of ‘‘ legs-over,” which was 
urged by many as a safer method of tak- 
ing hills. Hard instances of experience 
afterward became frequent enough to turn 
the judgment of wheelmen to the safer 
conclusion that, except on short, smooth, 
unobstructed declines, where play may be 
indulged, coasting, in any way, is unsafe ; 
and that it is just as necessary and con- 
sistent that a bicycler should always have 
complete control of his steel steed as it is 
that a driver should retain command of his 
horse. 

Near the bottom of this hill our riders 
discovered a tip-cart. Ralph, having the 
lead, was able to glide by without accident ; 
but Ernest, attempting to gain his pedals, 
and using his brake too quickly, took that 
peculiar interruption to a wheelman’s 
equanimity known as a ‘‘header.’’ Fortu- 


‘nately for his limbs, there was_ neither 


wall nor curb by the wayside, but only 
soft gravel and turf, over which he took 
two or three promiscuous revolutions ; 
then, with a half-dazed feeling, he raised 
first himself and then his bicycle, to find 
the latter with only a bent handle-bar and 
the former with a much-soiled coat, and a 
hand slightly scratched. 

It was*evident that Ralph now had the 
race on the homestretch. Looking back, 
however, at the foot of the hill, he saw his 
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companion sitting on the ground with his 
machine by his side. His first impulse 
was to dismount and go back to his friend ; 
his second, to go on and keep the advantage 
he now had. He believed that Ernest was 
serious in the contest, and he found himself 
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events he must show her some prowess 
now that she put him to the test, and he 
must not lose the advantage with her which 
he might now gain, however slight it might 
be. But he yielded to his first impulse, 
and returned to his friend. with genuine 


THEY COASTED DOWN TOGETHER AT ALMOST LIGHTNING SPEED. 


more intensely interested in the real stake 
than he had admitted. Surely Annette, 
he thought, had given him a meaning 
glance at the start, and, perhaps, counted 
upon his easily winning by reason of his 
larger wheel and finer physique. At all 


inquiry for his safety. As they straightened 
the bent handle-bar against a tree, conver- 
sation ran somewhat as follows : — 

‘*T won’t take advantage of your fall,” 
he said, generously; *‘we will wait and 
start fair again, when you are able. Or, 
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perhaps, as you were first to reach the 
ribbon, we will complete our ride leisurely 
together without further contest.” 

‘*¢ Not at all,” replied Ernest; ‘‘ though I 
thank you very much. You shall now re- 
mount first, and I will follow and pursue 
you. I warn you that I shall pass you if 
I can.” 

‘** Well, then, take your part of the rib- 
bon, and a race it is,” said Ralph, rather 
warmly. 

‘* No, I don’t care for that ribbon, but I 
am riding to-day for something as valuable 
as you, and shall win if I can.” As he said 
this there was an inexplicable, far-away look 
in his eye which Ralph had never noticed 


before. The friends had found themselves 
for once without a mutual understand- 
ing. 


"The remainder of the ride was a race, 
and a pretty one. Rim and rim for a mile; 
then, with a fine spurt, Ernest shot ahead 
and left several lengths between them. 
Then Ralph leaned forward and exerted 
himself to the utmost, and made a gallant 
dash ahead just far enough to alight first 
before the open window where Annette was 
watching for their return. 

‘* Bravo! Six o’clock to a minute, and 
you are the winner!” she exclaimed to 
Ralph, as he held up the blue evidence of 
distance. Gratification beamed in_ her 
eyes ; for she was no exception to the rule 
that the fair sex admire the successful man, 


or that other rule that they delight in 
gallant deeds done in either devotion or 


compliment to them. It was without any 
exhibition of reluctance that, after they 

had entered and were seated, she unpinned 
the turquoise ‘aikeeats from her own breast 
and fastened it upon Ralph’s, with a wish 
that he might ever be as successful in his 
undertakings. 

** My friend was first at Miss Brown’s, 
and might have been first here, perhaps, 
but for an accident,” remarked Ralph ; * it 
was an honest race, I assure you.” 

‘*To avoid accidents is a good part of 
achievement,” rejoined Ernest ; **and then, 
accidents have their place in working out 
desired results sometimes,” he added, 
thoughtfully. ‘+ Ralph would also have 
been first at Miss Brown’s, too, perhaps, 
had it not been for an accident. You see 
there were wheels azd wheels, if not within 
wheels, to-day.” 

When the two friends had gone upstairs 
to freshen their toilet for tea, and had 
closed the door behind them, Ernest was 
first to make conversation : — 
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‘*We have not played tennis this after- 
noon; but we’ve played a better game.” 

‘And I have won, my dear fellow,” 
was the reply; ‘‘and I don’t believe you 
care. But I purpose to follow up the con- 
test for something more than this ribbon.” 

‘* We have doth won,” was the rejoinder. 
‘¢T shall leave you here this evening, and 
retrace my ride ;”” and without other words 
Ernest took from his pocket a cherry bow. 

It was Oenone’s ; for as they had walked 
out to their wheels at Miss Brown’s, she 
had taken the coveted trifle from her hair, 
unobserved by Ralph, and said, softly, 
‘¢ Ernest, I will lend it to aa till you can 
tell me all.’ 

So far the thread of the story is clearly 
traceable ; the main points have been veri- 
fied, with ample exchange of cigarettes, 
on an over-night excursion, and even at- 
tested confidentially over more than one cup 
of tea. But there is less certainty about the 
immediately subsequent course of events. 
A peculiar reticence of two of the characters 
since that eventful afternoon, and also 
divers ambiguous intimations by the other 
two, tend to preserve a veil of mystery 
about the ultimate award of prizes. At 
all events, the two young men who had 
found themselves that afternoon without a 
mutual understanding, and who apparently 
had in mind two other mutual understand- 
ings to be established that evening, agreed 
to meet again at eleven o’clock that night 
at Meeting-House Hill and have a confi- 
dential talk. 

Just before the appointed hour Ralph 
approached the place of meeting with 
noiseless wheel. The moon had set, and 
even the starlight was half snuffed out by 
cloudy extinguishers moving along the sky. 
Here and there a dim lamp-post showed 
the general bend of the street and deepened 
the darkness between it and the next. The 
stillness of night was broken only by rus- 
tling leaves and occasional footfalls of late 
returners to suburban homes. If any of 
these noticed the wheelman’s passing, they 
could not recognize his countenance, as the 
headlamp, whose rays illumined for a few 
yards in advance the track for his soft tires, 
left his form more completely in the dark. 

What Ralph’s meditations were, as, hav- 
ing dismounted at the intersection of ways, 
he leaned with his right arm on the saddle 
and waited, the reader can infer as well as 
the writer. The fact was, that after two 
cigarettes, and several readings of the dial 
of his watch, he raised the wick of his 
lamp, remounted, and circling twice 
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about the square, turned away and rode 
home. His companion of so many even- 
ing runs did not arrive until later than mid- 
night at least, though the exact time when he 
passed Meeting-House Hill has never been 
disclosed. Ralph had no apprehensions for 
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scenes in courtship were enacted that Sep- 
tember evening; but what occurred at 
either remains as yet untold. In Ralph's 
bachelor apartments, however, a_ photo- 
graph of two little Hathaways, named re- 
spectively Annette and Ralph, rests in an 
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“BRAVO! SIX O'CLOCK TO A MINUTE, AND YOU ARE THE WINNER!” SHE EXCLAIMED. 


the personal safety of his friend, however. 
He knew that whatever accidents may 
occur from carelessness or inadvertence in 
the daytime, nothing serious ever befell a 
wheelman when riding by night. 

It is to be assumed as true that two 


easel on the mantel; and there stands, too, 
as if it were a companion-piece, on another 
easel, mounted with a pretty silver pin on 
a plain white cabinet card, a turquoise 
blue ribbon. 

Charles E. Pratt. 








BICYCLER’S SONG. 


WHEEL on, wheel on, gay cavaliers are we; 
On light-hoofed steeds, caparisoned jauntily. 
O’er rolling hills, with bold advance we ride, 
Along smooth, shaded glades, unwearied glide; 
Down city avenue, through country lane, 
By brook-side path, o’er village-skirted plain,— 
Unbounded are the fields our raids explore, 
As those of bloodier knights in days of yore. 


Wheel on, wheel on, without a thought for rest; 
Untiring are our steeds, howe’er hard-pressed. 
With noiseless stride. along their course they fly, 
As ne’er did war knight’s beast, though blood burned high, 
And victory spurred on to bolder, rasher speed, 
And battle’s fire renewed the flagging steed. 
So light, so silent, yet so swift we race, 
E’en birds lament that we have caught their grace. 


Wheel on, wheel on, a careless course we ride; 
Our changeful fancy for our only guide; 

With graceful mount, and gay and gallant mien, 
We rouse the welkin by the novel scene; 


And old folk stare, and 


urchins stand to 


gaze, 


And e’en fair maidens turn their pretty face 
And smile, coquettish, at our ranks so free; 


Wheel on, wheel on, 
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‘¢ THERE is a pleasure in the pathless 
woods,” without a doubt. But when the 
s litary wayfarer journeys through those 
woods afoot he must expect to derive that 
pleasure wholly from the natural objects 
around him; he cannot count on gaining 
any from communion with his fellow-man. 
His fellow-man is, in fact, much inclined 
to fight shy of such solitary wayfarer 
whenever he ceases to view him with ab- 
solute indifference ; for nothing picturesque 
or attractive attaches to the casual pedes- 
trian plodding slowly along his chosen 
path, and even the very name of ‘‘ tramp” 
has come to carry with it the notion of 
something disreputable or dangerous. In 
the view of the average American house- 
holder a stranger tramping along the pub- 
lic highway must be either a poor man in 
search of employment, or a book-agent, or 
patent-rights hawker, or some other variety 


gay 


cavaliers are we. 


Williams Atheneum. 
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of the peripatetic peddler, or else he must 
be a professional vagrant and thief. In 
any case, he is a person whom it is advis- 
able to keep at arm’s length, and to favor 
with civilities of only the briefest and most 
formal description. He is an essentially 
commonplace and _ uninteresting object, 
whose room is much better than his com- 
pany. Acquaintance with such a one can 
presumably yield the householder neither 
pleasure nor profit, and is more likely to 
result in discomfort and loss. Good-day 
to him, therefore, and good riddance. 
When the solitary wayfarer glides through 
the country on top of a bicycle, however, 
his relations to his human environment are 
absolutely altered. The Frenchmen of old, 
to whom must be accorded the ultimate 
credit for rendering possible this modern 
mechanical marvel, might well exclaim, 
** Vous avons changé tout cela.” Mounted 
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on a four-foot wheel, which sends him 
spinning swiftly and noiselessly o’er hill 
and dale, the whilom tramp is transformed 
into a personage of consequence and at- 
tractiveness. He becomes at once a nota- 
ble feature in the landscape, drawing to 
himself the gaze—and it is usually the 
admiring gaze—of all whose eyes are 
there to see. His fellow-humans ignore or 
avoid him no longer. Gentle or simple, 
they all recognize in him the representative 
of something novel and remarkable. He 
is the centre of universal curiosity and 
comment. His presence illustrates a fresh 
triumph of mind over matter. All creat- 
ures who ever walked have wished that 
they might fly, and here is a ftesh-and- 
blood man who can really hitch wings to 
his feet. That is the one touch of nature 
which makes the whole crowd kin. 

The deprecatory remarks often addressed 
to that large body of Americans who make 
the tour of Europe without any prelimi- 
nary travels of importance through their 
own country may seem rather plausible at 
first blush, but whoever looks below the 
surface of things will quickly discover the 
injustice of such reproaches. The tourist 


who goes abroad gets a great deal more for 
his money than he could possibly get by 


traveling an equal distance at home. This 
magnificent country contains without doubt 
many notable natural objects which are 
well worthy of the inspection of its natives 
as well as of foreigners, and the foreigner 
has, as an additional motive for traveling 
here, the outward life of the people, which 
can compare instructively with the similar 
manifestations made in the mass by the life 
of other nations. But the cities of the 
United States, however widely separated 
geographically, are all practically’ alike, 
and so are the towns and the villages, and 
so are the outward characteristics of their 
inhabitants. The ‘* local color” which senti- 
mental writers are so prone to attribute to 
the people and institutions of particular 
sections of our vast domain does not pos- 
sess the vividness which would make it 
really distinctive. New Orleans, which is 
the most un-American of our cities, does 
not impress me as essentially unlike New 
York, and the most radical difference be- 
tween Boston and San Francisco is a differ- 
ence of longitude only. To speed along 
the frozen lake-side at Chicago behind the 
jingling sleigh-bells of a bustling business- 
man’s *‘ fast-trotters,” and three days later 
to lazily pluck the yellow fruit from an 
overladen orange-tree in a sleepy garden 
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of Mobile, is merely to indulge in an im- 
pressive change of physical surroundings ; 
it is not to learn an instructive lesson of 
life, such as is gained by going from St. 
Petersburg to Rome, from London to 
Paris. 

The distinctive characteristics of the 
various European nationalities are suffi- 
ciently obtrusive to arrest the attention of 
the most heedless observer, while the local 
peculiarities of people residing in widely- 
separated sections of this country are for 
the most part too faint and subtile for off- 
hand detection. In other words, all Ameri- 
cans are so much alike in the main essen- 
tials of character that the minor respects 
in which certain divisions of them differ 
seem hardly important enough to be worth 
paying much attention to. The process of 
jostling about among people who were 
born under different skies, and brought up 
to accept a philosophy of life greatly at 
variance with our own, educates us in 
tolerance and increases our broadness of 
view; but a man may travel here from 
Maine to Mexico without of necessity re- 
ceiving a single shock to his preconceived 
ideals of correct conduct or seeing anything 
to remind him that there are other people 
who do not accept his inherited rules of 
right living as being unquestionably ‘the 
best.” The inhabitants of these United 
States are a remarkably reticent race, 
greatly given to minding their own busi- 
ness, and extremely slow about revealing 
their real thoughts to a stranger until they 
discover what his business may be. The 
ordinary traveler may pass and_ repass 
among them till doomsday without any 
more penetrating their reserve than a sum- 
mer shower penetrates, the plumage of a 
duck. Yet they are talkative enough if 
once their sympathy is aroused and their 
confidence gained by the introduction of 
some object which supplies a common 
ground for interesting conversation. Such 
an object in a supremely eminent degree is 
the modern bicycle. The dauntless sailor 
of four centuries ago, who persistently 
pointed his prow through the stormy west- 
ward waves, had the unique satisfaction of 
discovering the great American continent ; 
but it has been reserved for the philosophic 
bicycler of to-day, who steadily guides 
his wheel through peaceful and pleasant 
pathways, to indulge in the rare delight of 
discovering the average American citizen. 

Undemonstrative as that citizen is apt 
to be toward the ordinary _ stranger, 
the spectacle presented by a smoothly- 
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gliding wheelman somehow warms the 
cockles of his heart, and likewise loosens 
his tongue. He usually manifests his 
good will by ‘‘ passing the time o’ day” 
in one form or another, instead of main- 
taining his customary unsociable silence, 
and not unfrequently, when driving a 
horse that readily keeps him alongside, 
he is tempted into an extended, though 
perforce rather fragmentary, conversation. 
It is not until the bicycler dismounts, how- 
ever, that the degree to which his wheel 
has put him on ‘‘ easy speaking acquaint- 
ance” with a great variety of people be- 
comes fully apparent. Whether in city or 
in country, he quickly becomes the centre 
of an interested conclave, all intensely 
eager to learn about his movements and in- 
spect at close quarters the new-fangled 
mechanism, and all at the same time rather 
shy of directly asking questions which may 
be resented as impertinent by such a dis- 
tinguished traveler. While engaged in 


wiping or oiling or adjusting his wheel, he 
is cheerfully conscious that the first brief 
period of silent awe on the part of the by- 
standers will be followed by the offering of 
various leading suggestions and specula- 
tions from one to the other which they 


design him to overhear and reply to, and 
that, under the encouragement of a civil 
explanation on his part, the usual battery 
of questions will be fired off and the ‘* con- 
versation become general.” ‘To know the 
price of the machine is the universal wish ; 
yet the question is not often flatly put with- 
out a preface of decorous apology for ask- 
ing it. One common way of beating 
around the bush is to profess having ‘* made 
a bet” on the subject which the owner only 
is competent to settle, and will he therefore 
kindly consent to teil? ‘* We know it’s 
none of our business, boss, but —’”’ — ‘** We 
don’t like to trouble you, colonel, but —” 
‘*¢T hope you won’t think me impertinent, 
sir, but—” Such are the common intro- 
ductions to requests for information on 
this, that, or the other point. 

It may seem to the unreflecting as if a 
man must at last grow inexpressibly tired 
of replying over and over again to the self- 
Same inquiries propounded by different sets 
of people. I should be afraid to guess the 
number of hundred times I have ‘* answered 
the anxious’”’ by saying that the price of 
bicycles varies from seventy-five to one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars or more, 
according to the size, make, and finish; 
that the tire is of rubber, and that the 
‘*cut” in the same is not the result of an 
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accident, but simply the point of junction 
where the two ends are cemented together ; 
that the spokes are steel wires plated with 
nickle and not with silver, which tarnishes. 
more readily ; that the cyclometer revolves 
with the axle and registers the distance, 
the big pointer moving along one notch on 
the hundred-mile dial every time the little 
pointer moves entirely around the mile- 
dial ; that I ride a smaller wheel than most 
men having my length of leg, and that 
long-legged riders can propel a very much 
larger one; that the saddle-bag is filled 
with oil-cans, wrenches, and rags rather 
than with cigars and whiskey-flasks ; that 
the instrument ‘*‘ keeps his balance” with- 
out conscious effort of the person who is 
astride it, and can be readily mastered by 
any one; that the act of learning it is 
merely a mental process, like the act of 
learning to swim,—‘** whenever a man 
thinks he can do it, he can do it ;” and that 
the time requisite for getting the mind up 
to the point of conviction may vary from a 
few minutes to several weeks, according 
to the natural aptitude and persistency of 
the individual concerned ; that, in respect 
to the English record of ‘‘best times,” 
Waller has ridden fourteen hundred and 
four miles in six successive days of eighteen 
hours each (including two hundred and 
twenty miles without a dismount) ; Terront, 
three hundred and forty miles in twenty- 
four hours; Appleyard, one hundred miles 
on the road from Bath to London in seven 
hours nineteen minutes (including seventy 
miles, without stop, in four hours fifty 
minutes) ; Cortis, twenty miles in an hour, 
and Edlin, a single mile in two minutes 
forty-six and one-half seconds; that forty 
thousand bicycles are owned in London 
and its environs, and three times that 
number elsewhere in England, of which 
some two thousand two hundred were 
massed together in simultaneous motion at 
the last annual parade at Hampton Court ; 
that upwards of five thousand are certainly 
known to be owned in the United States, 
while the true number is presumably nearer 
ten thousand, judging from the fact that 
more than eight hundred were present at 
the Boston parade; that I myself, while 
touring through the country, cover a daily 
distance of from twenty-five to fifty miles, 
according to the state of the roads, the 
winds, the weather, and my own free fancy, 
though 1 once rode seventy-five miles in a 
day without special effort; that the legs do 
not become stiff and weary, as in walking, 
because they do not have to lift the weight 
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of the body; that the saddle is not too 
small for comfort ; that the wire spokes are 
not too small for safety; that the rear 
wheel is not too small for swiftness; that 
the bell and lantern employed by some 
riders seem to me needless encumbrances ; 
that I can ride up-hill when the road is 
good; that sand and mud are the chief 
obstacles to progress ; that I do not frighten 
horses. 

Many hundreds of times have I, ‘‘ by 
special request,” rung the changes on all 
the foregoing statements and innumerable 
others of similar character, and many 
thousands of times more do I expect to ex- 
pound them for the enlightenment of fresh 
relays of sympathetically inquisitive fellow- 
citizens whom I hope in future years to 
meet in distant States and cities. The un- 
reflecting are at fault when they assume 
that this sort of talk must necessarily grow 
wearisome from mere repetition. On the 
contrary, the delight in one’s hobby is, like 
white-winged hope, a sentiment that springs 
eternal in the human breast. As long as a 
man continues to find supreme enjoyment 
in propelling a bicycle, so long must he 
continue to take pride and pleasure in 
expatiating concerning it to the new groups 
of auditors who gather expectantly about 
him. 


Sincere sympathy from any source 
is always sweet, and one of the dearest 
delights of a hobby-rider is to meet with 
people who manifest a disposition to view 
his hobby admiringly and to exaggerate its 
relative importance with something of his 


own enthusiasm. It is not permissible to 
trot out a hobby before one’s friends, for 
the owner, from the mere fact of having 
the hobby, is rendered incapable of deter- 
mining the point at which their expressions 
of interest in the blessed beast cease to take 
active inspiration from the same and begin 
to rest on the mere passive basis of personal 
politeness toward himself. In other words, 
he stands in constant peril of becoming a 
bore. But no such calamity can possibly 
overhang the man who discourses concern- 
ing his hobby to a self-summoned audience 
of strangers, for, as they are not under the 
slightest conventional obligation to listen to 
him or to encourage him in talking, such 
partiality as they may exhibit in those di- 
rections must be in the highest degree 
genuine. Thus there is firmly established 
at the outset one of the surest safeguards for 
a free conversation that shall be mutually 
entertaining to those who participate. 

It must by no means be inferred, how- 
ever, that the tourist who prizes his wheel 
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as a convenient device for demonstrating 
that the noblest study of mankind is man 
confines the examination of his fellow- 
mortals to conversations of this single cast, 
wherein he himself is always sure of speak- 
ing as an expert to an interested inter- 
locutor. The talk about bicycling is often 
a mere introduction, an exchange of cre- 
dentials, a bridge across the chasm which 
separates men of different pursuits, a pleasant 
prelude productive of confidence wherefrom 
follow more extensive talks on a great 
variety of topics. It is hard to imagine a 
man so ignorant or inexperienced or stupid 
as not to be interesting if once he can be 
made to talk about his specialty ; and I glory 
in the bicycle because of its magnetic power 
in drawing to the surface the quaint 
characteristics of many peculiar people, 
which they could never be tempted to reveal 
to the casual stranger not possessed of this 
persuasive instrument. The _ instructive 
personal debates and enlivening  inter- 
changes of sentiment which take place in 
country bar-rooms and _ city lager-beer 
saloons may also be freely overheard by the 
touring bicycler, absorbed as he seems to 
be in the cleaning and polishing of his 
machine. Without this his presence would 
be looked upon with vague suspicion and 
hostility, and, unless he should ‘‘ set up the 
drinks” several times and thus ‘+ make him- 
self one of the boys,” a lull would soon fall 
on the gathering, and an uneasy sensation 
of being watched by the coldly-critical eye 
of a respectable interloper not of their class 
would render the conversationalists unable 
to maintain their customary sprightliness 
and ‘* tone.” But the bummers and beer- 
guzzlers do not resent as intrusive the 
presence of the stranger who runs a wheel. 
They accept him as one of themselves. He 
is a fellow-sportsman, a member of ‘ the 
fancy,” a man ‘working to win a bet.” 
They assume the necessity of his ‘* finishing 
the race on time” as a satisfactory excuse 
for his temporary abstention from strong 
drink. Hence his refusal to share in their 
revels and his keeping his own counsel do 
not lower him in their respect or create a 
coolness against him. They go right onin 
their customary lying and bragging to one 
another as unreservedly as if the unsus- 
pected student, who is carefully taking to 
heart the lesson in life thus presented, were 
a thousand miles away. 

An amusing tribute to the gracefulness 
and ease of bicycling is unconsciously paid 
by every urchin who cries, ‘* Let her out, 
mister!” or, ‘*‘ Why don’t you go fast?” to 
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a rider who is already proceeding as rapidly 
as a horse usuaily trots. The cry shows 
that noise and an appearance of violent 
muscular effort are so associated in the mind 
of the spectator with the notion of swiftness 
that he cannot readily grasp it in their 
absence ; he cannot easily believe his eyes 
when they alone tell him that this noiseless 
apparition with the slowly and smoothly 
moving legs is really flying fast over the 
ground. There is something comic, too, 
about the manifest inability of all classes of 
people to accept the ‘* tour a-wheelback ” 
with any degree of seriousness ; to regard it 
in the same light as they regard a journey 
made with the help of a heavier vehicle, 
which has to be propelled by steam or 
horse power. If a man ina buggy, stop- 
ping in front ofa village tavern to water his 
horse, should announce that he was riding 
through the country for his own recreation, 
no one would think of asking him, ‘** How 
far can you drive ina day?” nor would it 
occur to any one that he was spending his 
vacation in a particularly unreasonable 
manner; nor yet would a doubt be raised 
as to the probability of his returning at his 
journey’s end to the same commonplace and 
unobtrusive mode of earning a livelihood to 
which he had presumably been accustomed. 


But a man on a bicycle is assumed by 
everybody to be testing his speed, to be 
spending his entire physical energy on the 
problem of covering the greatest possible 


number of miles in a given time. He is 
also assumed to keep up this character 
continuously, at least to the extent of having 
no other regular occupation or pursuit. No 
one for a moment thinks of him as an 
ordinary work-a-day member of society, 
who, when his brief outing is ended, 
resumes the common garb of civilization 
and bears a-hand again in the common 
battle for bread and butter. The bar-room 
gentry, as already remarked, accept him as 
‘¢a sport,’’ and yield to him as his rightful 
due the deference they would humbly 
extend to a prize-fighter, or collar-and-elbow 
wrestler, or distinguished gambler, or suc- 
cessful horse-jockey, or the winner of a 
long-distance walking-match. This theory, 
that the rider must be ‘“‘ racing on a bet,” 
is also widely prevalent outside the bar- 
rooms. Second only to it in popularity is 
the notion that he is an agent for the sale of 
the machines, or, at least, that the manufact- 
urers thereof pay him a salary for wheeling 
himself through the country as an advertise- 
ment for them, even if he is notan out-and- 
out “drummer.” Others, again, evidently 
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look upon the bicycler as a creature of in- 
finite leisure, a favored child of fortune, who 
has morosely turned his back on ‘“ society ”” 
in weariness of the conventional pleasures 
to which it restricts the possessor of wealth, 
and who has now recklessly thrown himself 
upon the wheel as a last desperate resource 
for getting rid of his superfluous time and 
money. 

When I respond to the customary inter- 
rogations by saying that I don't know 
** how far I could ride in a day,” because I 
never tried to ‘‘ make a record ;” that such 
brief bits of leisure as can be snatched 
from the routine business of life I devote to 
bicycling simply ‘+ for the fun of it,” be- 
cause it is the cheapest, healthiest. and 
swiftest way yet devised for seeing some- 
thing of the country and its people; that, 
though I should be sore and stiff and weary 
at the close of a day spent in a carriage 
which a horse had dragged fifty miles, I 
can, from my perch of pig-skin, propel my- 
self a similar distance in a similar time 
without any similar evil results; when I 
utter commonplace truths of this sort, I 
always do it with an amused consciousness 
that my sceptical auditors are severally 
assigning to me, in their crafty minds, the 
various ulterior motives before mentioned, 
as somehow seeming to them a more plau- 
sible explanation of my conduct than the 
motive which lies plainly on the surface. 
It is not to be denied, however, that the 
spectacle often presented by a wheelman 
coming in at night, reeking with perspira- 
tion, his tattered garments discolored by 
dust, does seem a trifle inconsistent with 
his claim that he has had a pleasant and 
easy day of it; and if, under such circum- 
stances, a cynic, wielding his fan on the 
veranda, is led to repeat the remark that 
** life would be a very endurable thing were 
it not for its amusements,” I certainly shall 
not begrudge him his mild indulgence. It 
seems probable, furthermore, that the scep- 
ticism as to the fact of a bicycle-tour being 
undertaken ‘* merely for fun,” would be 
less pronounced where a large party were 
seen participating in the amusement; for 
the astonishing lack of resource in himself 
possessed by the average man is revealed 
by his inability even to comprehend the 
notion of another man’s sticking to solitude 
as a matter of preference when on pleasure 
bent. The loneliness of the alleged sport 
is the last straw which fixes his belief that 
something else besides sport must be ‘ be- 
hind” bicycling. ‘* Admitting everything 
you claim about the ease and exhilaration 
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of the pastime, what conceivable pleasure 
can be found in taking long tours through 
the country @i alone?” Such is the 
‘¢clincher” into which his scepticism is 
ultimately condensed. My customary reply 
to it is in this oracular form: ‘* The pleas- 
ure of ‘riding alone’ depends very much 
on whether or not a man takes good com- 
pany with him.” It is often funny to watch 
the facial expression of the people to whom 
this explanation is offered. Some smile 
dubiously, some are perplexed, some think 
the speaker is ‘‘ a little off;” even the bar- 
keeper has been observed to relax his heavy 
brows, as if trying to grapple with a 
thought. 

Some of the things already said by me, 
concerning the prevalent ignorance, and 
scepticism, and misapprehension about the 
bicycle, may, perhaps, have seemed rather 
improbable to the reader, because incon- 
sistent with the knowledge of the subject 
presumably diffused in all directions by the 
eight or ten thousand machines now in use, 
and by the abundant advertisements and 
newspaper articles concerning them. I 
therefore hasten to say that, on every ex- 
tensive ride, I not only meet with many 
people who have never seen a bicycle, but 
I also meet with not a few who have never 


even heard of the existence of such an in- 


strument. Observing me rolling the thing 
along on foot, they often ask if I am 
‘*measuring the roads for a map;” and 
when I assert in reply, that the wheel is 
designed to be ridden upon, they no more 
believe that I am speaking seriously than 
they would if I declared it to be a balloon 
with which one might fly through the 
clouds. The words and looks with which 
such simple folk manifest their astonish- 
ment when the miraculous mount is made 
into the incredible saddle, and the impossi- 
ble vehicle is driven swiftly along before 
their very eyes, cannot be reproduced by 
any ingenuity of the pen. Neither can I 
hope, in repeating the remark of an honest 
old countryman whose carriage I passed, 
after giving the customary warning of 
‘* Please mind your horse, sir,” to convey 
any adequate idea of the overwhelming 
surprise indicated by the tones of his voice. 
His words (let dashes indicate his pauses 
for astonishment in uttering them) were 
these: ‘* What—in—the—devil—do—you 
—call—that?” Comparable to this was 
the speech of a drowsy lock-tender on the 
Erie Canal, who became conscious of my 
presence only at the instant of my dis- 
mounting close in front of him: ‘I'll 
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swear, stranger,” said he, after recovering 
somewhat from the first shock of bewilder- 
ment, *‘ if you didn’t half make me fright- 
ened! What with your white breeches — 
and white shirt—and white necktie — 
and white hat — and white face —I almost 
thought the devil himself had jumped down 
on me!” This was said with entire good 
nature, without a suspicion that any part 
of it could be construed as offensive or 
uncomplimentary. It seemed to the ‘ ca- 
naller,” in fact, quite an achievement in 
the way of facetiousness, for, as I stepped 
inside the lock-house to get a drink of ice- 
water, I heard him repeat it to the men 
who had gathered around, and when I 
came out to mount, he addressed every 
word of it to me again while he affably 
grinned good-by. Along the Erie Canal, 
I may remind the reader, the normal ‘* lo- 
cal color” of the human countenance is 
assumed to be lobster-red. The burning 
sunshine may be accredited with this result 
in the case of the women on the boats, but 
the fiery beverages dispensed at the lock- 
houses possibly have something to do with 
it in the case of the men. Even that mild 
decoction known as ‘‘ bottled sarsaparilla,” 
or ‘* root beer,” which is presumably kept 
on hand only to accommodate the children 
of the fleet, is given a peppery addition by 
the bar-keepers of the canal. 

Of the numerous novel experiences I 
have met with in the course of a hundred 
miles of towpath touring, the earliest was 
the most exciting, because of its suggestion 
of a tragical termination. I had passed 
many of the boat-pulling teams from the 
rear without a suspicion of trouble, but the 
very first pair of mules that I met face to 
face suddenly whirled about, and, tripping 
up their driver with the tug-rope, sent him 
rolling over and over, down through the 
weeds and brambles of a thirty-foot em- 
bankment. I shouted to the man to in- 
quire if he was hurt, or if he needed my 
help; but he answered me not a word. 
The force of life-long conviction that there 
existed only one responsible source for all 
the evils in the world — namely, his mules 
—could not be upset by any such slight 
tumble. Getting his shaken body together, 
therefore, and scrambling up the bank, he 
utterly ignored my existence or connection 
with the case, but poured forth a torrent of 
the most profoundly complicated cursing 
into the capacious ears of his team, simul- 
taneously belaboring their well-tanned sides 
and quarters. The captain’s wife, how- 
ever, took a less mystical view of the mat- 
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ter. Recognizing in me the responsible 
cause of the mules’ misbehavior, she lev- 
elled against me a tirade of righteous 
though somewhat incoherent indignation 
and abuse. The point of it was that I was 
liable to fine or imprisonment merely for 
having a vehicle on the path, as I must 
well know from the warning sign-boards of 
the bridges, if haply I had ever learned to 
read, that if the mules had seen fit to com- 
mit suicide by jumping into the canal or 
plunging down the bank, I should have had 
to pay the price thereof; and that, in gen- 
eral, only the extreme and unusual mild- 
ness of her disposition caused her to 
graciously refrain from springing ashore 
and dragging me off to jail forthwith. 
Thereafter, on the towpath, I deferentially 
dismounted in the face of all approaching 
mules, though their drivers often persua- 
sively shouted, ‘‘Come on, cap’n! Don’t 
stop for these d d mules! They can't 
get away with me. [I'll risk ’em. I'll stand 
the damage.” The remarks and comments 
of the people on the boats were almost 
always good-natured, generally respectful, 
and rarely uncivil or sarcastic, even when 
designed to be jocular, and to exhibit the 
smartness of the speaker. One form or 
another of ‘* Wheredyecumfrum, judge?” 
and ‘** Howfuryergoin’, major?’’ were the 
invariable inquiries, which ** Schenectady ” 
and ‘ Buffalo” satisfactorily settled. I 
here call to mind the quaint observation of 
a certain tall humorist at the helm, who 
was inspired by the presence of no other 
auditor than myself, when he shouted, ‘* I 
say, general, I wish I had one of them big, 
old-fashioned copper cents ; ’d make you a 
present of it.” Much richer than this was 
the caution deprecatingly administered to 
me (in a tone of friendly confidence, as of 
one superior being to his fellow of equal 
rank) by a mule-driver, whose aspect was 
as uncouth and forbidding as that of the 
ideal tramp: ‘** You musn’t mind what 
these canallers say to you, friend. They 
are a rough set.” A little mild chaff from 
one of the boats was the inspiration of 
this politely apologetic utterance. 

What shall a wheelman do to be saved, 
however, when two burly ruffians demand 
that he forthwith make an authoritative 
settlement of their long-standing philological 
dispute, by ‘‘ saying whether the true name 
of the machine is ‘bicle’ or ‘ bihycle’”? 
What answer shall he give to the worldly- 
wise man who wishes to wager ten dollars 
on the impossibility of such a top-heavy 
concern being safely ridden ten miles in the 
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course of an afternoon? The cyclometer is 
always called * the little clock,” or ‘* the 
watch,” by the children, while grown 
people often air their superior knowledge 
by designating it as ‘‘ a sort of pedometer” 
(pronounced ‘‘ peed’-o-meet-er ”). When 
they add that ‘‘ at least it works on the 
same principle as the pedometer, doesn’t 
it?” is it not pardonable for a tired phi- 
losopher, who never saw the ‘*‘ works”’ of 
either contrivance, to reply, ‘*I suppose 
so”? Were I an adept in natural history, 
I might be tempted to prepare a monograph 
concerning the traits of certain rare varieties 
ofthe Great American Hog (Porcus Amert- 
canus), whose delight in the dangerous 
pastime of driving skittish and unmanage- 
able horses would be worth no more than a 
passing remark, except for the fact that the 
mere act of purchasing a horse creates the 
curious hallucination that he simultaneously 
purchases an exclusive right to the public 
highways. The traits of this Hog can be 
satisfactorily studied only by a bicycler, for 
save in his inspiring presence the halluci- 
nation lies dormant. When the Hog, 
holding in his well-gloved hoofs the trem- 
bling reins which he knows not how to 
properly handle, savagely shakes his silken- | 
hatted head and opens his eminently- 
respectable mouth to abuse me, I seldom 
make reply of any sort. It seems to me 
that in his case, as in the case of any other 
unfortunate victim of insanity, silence is the 
best sedative for an angry outbreak. But, 
as I am not now preparing a scientific 
treatise, I can follow the interesting subject 
no further. 

In dismissing the ‘horse question,” 
however, I may remark that, as women 
drivers are apt when their horse gives any 
token of nervousness to ‘* pull him in,” 
rather than apply the whip to make him 
pass the object of his anxiety, it is a wise 
rule for a bicycler always to dismount 
before an approaching team which is not 
guided by the hands of a man. The 
mildest-mannered horse in existence may 
be persuaded by persistent pullings-in to 
cramp the front wheel backward until it 
breaks or upsets the carriage into the ditch ; 
and I have seen two or three feats of this 
sort slowly and sedately performed by 
animals which were not at all frightened, 
and which, under proper guidance, would 
have jogged past the bicycle without a 
tremor. I ought to say, though, in recom- 
mending the universal dismount before 
womankind, that some _ representatives 
thereof will perhaps be found ‘* uncertain, 
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coy, and hard to please,” even by a man 
who loyally obeys the rule ; for I remember 
stopping on one occasion for a raw-boned 
and decrepit ‘‘ plug” in the toils of an 
angular and shrill-voiced woman, who ex- 
claimed excitedly as they slowly passed me 
(a slight pricking of the ears being the only 
sign of animation on the part of the horse), 
‘- If you’d ha’ set still he wouldn’t ha’ been 
scairt.” With this I may perhaps be 
pardoned for coupling another instance of 
road-side rudeness manifested by the sex. 
Overtaking a pair of well-dressed and 
comely-appearing women on a country 
sidewalk, where the act of stepping aside 
involved no possible trouble, I proffered, in 
my most suave and winning accents, the 
customary request, ‘* Will you please give 
me the inside track for a moment?” Im- 
agine my surprise, therefore, when one of 
the women, who had been for some time 
taking glances backward ‘to measure my 
approach, continued bravely on in the 
middle of the pathway, only yielding it to 
me as I was on the point of being forced to 
dismount, and then remarking, ‘* I suppose 
you know what the law is, mister?” — 
*¢ Yes, indeed, madam,” said I; *‘ the law 
is that a lady must always have the grace 
to grant any trivial favor which a man asks 
of her civilly.” Our conversation extended 
no further. 

‘* Bicycle-touring may be all very fine in 
Great Britain, or on the continent of 
Europe, where the roads have been used 
and kept in repair for centuries; but it can 
hardly be practicable in America, where 
the highways are generally poor, except in 
the neighborhood of the big cities, — the 
early introduction of railways having re- 
moved the chief incentive to good road- 
building on this side the Atlantic.” Such 
is a fair statement of the a@ priorZ view of 
‘the case; and it must seem a perfectly 
plausible and reasonable view to those who 
have not made themselves minutely ac- 
quainted with the facts. The facts, how- 
ever, as brought to light ,by the actual 
explorations of bicyclers, show that the 
view in question is entirely erroneous. The 
truth is that there are, many sections of the 
United States where good riding may be 
had almost continuously for a hundred miles 
at a stretch, and where, by the aid of train 
or boat, much longer tours may be readily 
laid out. In offering examples of these I 
will confine myself to paths over which I 
have personally pushed the wheel in the 
course of the last two years (during which 
my cyclometer has registered some four 
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thousand miles), though the log-books of 
riders in other parts of the country might 
doubtless show a record of many additional 
tours equally practicable and attractive. 
The ‘* Connecticut Valley trip” may well 
begin at Meriden and extend northward 
through Hartford, Springfield, Greenfield, 
and Brattleboro’ to Bellows Falls, — say 
one hundred and fifteen miles. Riding 
thence by train over the mountain to Rut- 
land (two hours), the bicycler may there 
begin,a charming course of twenty-five 
miles to Whitehall, near Lake George; 
and, having ‘** done” the beautiful lake to 
any degree that suits him, he may drive his 
wheel from Caldwell to Albany, about 
sixty miles, and thence down the old post- 
road on the east side of the Hudson home- 
ward to New York. Here is a track three 
hundred and fifty miles long, extending 
through four States, embracing a great 
variety of attractive scenery, and rich both 
in historic associations and in objects of 
‘**contemporaneous human interest.” A 
fortnight given to this tour would cost a 
man but forty dollars ; and he might reduce 
the cost to thirty if he cared to economize. 

From Niagara I have ridden to Buffalo, 
Erie, and Ashtabula, —one hundred and 
fifty-six miles, in three successive days, 
over the excellent ‘‘ ridge-road,” which 
generally keeps in sight of the lake. I 
recommend, however, that the tourist who 
tries this track should start at Girard, in 
the north-west corner of Pennsylvania, and 
ride eastward to Niagara, whence, I am 
told, a good road runs to Rochester and 
Syracuse, — at which latter point my own 
knowledge of the Erie towpath ends. 1 
found it impossible to do any rapid riding 
on that path, for I was three days in cov- 
ering one hundred and ten miles; but it 
may be inferred from some of my previous 
remarks that the chance there afforded for 
holding sweet communion with the ‘ canal- 
lers” was a thing which had not a little 
attractive force, and I will also add that the 
scenery of the lower Mohawk Valley from 
Schenectady to Utica makes the route a 
pleasant one to explore. On the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, which extends along the 
border of Maryland for one hundred and 
eighty-four miles, from Cumberland to 
Georgetown, I found the scenery of the 
upper half the more attractive, while the 
riding was much smoother than below. 
From New York to Boston the best road 
lies along the towns of the sea-shore as 
far as New MHaven, whence it goes 
inland through Hartford, Springfield, and 
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Worcester. Beyond Boston the tour may be 
continued up the coast as far as the river 
which separates Maine from New Hamp- 
shire at Portsmouth, say sixty-five miles. 
The return trip from Boston may be made 
through Taunton or Providence to Newport, 
where a transfer must be effected to Green- 
port, on the eastern extremity of Long 
Island. The road usually taken from that 
point to New York City measures just 
about a hundred miles, and the trip to 
Portsmouth and back, as_ thus outlined, 
implies rather more than five times that 
distance to be gone over upon the wheel. 
The journey can be pleasantly accomplished 
in three weeks, though a tourist who has 
leisure to inspect the various wonders on 
the way may well devote four to it. Some 
of the smoothest sections of the whole track 
are on the south shore of Long Island ; and 
it may be worth recording that last year, on 
the first Wednesday of September, between 
six in the morning and seven at night, I 
rode through the island, from Sayville to 
Flushing, a distance of more than fifty miles, 
though the mercury stood for much of the 
time at 100° in the shade, and most of my 
riding was done in the fierce glare of the 
sun. Inasmuch as that day all along the 
Atlantic slope was by official observation not 
only ‘‘ the hottest on record for the session 
of 1881, but also the hottest on record for 
the past seven years,” I think that my ride, 
attended as it was by no excessive dis- 
comfort and followed by no evil effects, 
speaks well for the physical healthfulness 
of bicycling. 

When bad wheeling compels the tourist 
to resort to the railroad-train, he usually 
has little difficulty in securing safe transit 
for his wheel in the baggage-car, after pla- 
cating the lordly commander thereof either 
with civil explanations or with a quarter- 
dollar in current coin; but it is greatly to 
be desired that the transportation compa- 
nies should issue definite and intelligently- 
considered regulations concerning this pe- 
culiar class of ** baggage.” Neither does 
the tourist often have much trouble in 
‘finding his way” from one point to an- 
other of his chosen route, for the ‘‘ best 
roads” — which are the ones selected for 
touring —are usually the old established 
thoroughfares, whose identity is apt to be 
well preserved at the forks and crosses, 
and, in cases of doubt, a house generally 
comes within hail before many miles are 
traversed. It is not difficult to so plan 
one’s movements in a given day as to be 
sure of having a hotel within reach about 


noon and about nightfall; but the decisiom 
as to where one’s baggage shall be sent 
two or three days ahead is not quite so. 
easy. One complete change of clothing in 
addition to what he wears is about all that 
a wheelmah can comfortably carry, and 
this does well enough for the first night, 
but by the second, or at latest the third, 
night it becomes very desirable for him to 
reach his ‘ base of supplies.” To deter- 
mine in advance the proper point to estab- 
lish this at when planning a tour on an 
unknown road, where the rate of progress 
is uncertain, is one of the most puzzling 
problems for the tourist. 

The food and lodging which one gets at 
the counfry hotels are usually endurable, 
and are supplied to the bicycler when he 
is least in a mood to be exacting in his 
demands. He furthermore has the assur- 
ance of being invited to sleep in ‘‘ the best 
room ” that the house contains, and of be- 
ing ‘‘ fed off from the top shelf” of its. 
pantry. He has numberless chances for 
observing novel and unaccustomed phases. 
of ** American cookery,” ‘‘ table-manners,” 
and ‘*‘ waiting.” The universal negro- 
waiter, as is well known, likes to dispense 
his dishes and arrange the tableware with 
a grand flourish and clatter and uproar; 
but it struck me as funny that the women- 
waiters who take control of the wayfarer 
at most of the hotels in the Mohawk Val- 
ley should agree in cherishing as their 
ideal of extreme ‘‘ style” in table-service 
the knack of giving rapid utterance to 
the names of several dishes on the bill 
of fare, as if they all composed a single 
word. None of these girls ever shows the 


slightest tact in observing the real wants. 


of a person at the table, or in supplying 
them. Having, in a single breath, snapped 
out, ‘* Roastbeefroastturkeyboiledmutton- 
andfriedham,” her interest in the case prac- 
tically ceases, and she thenceforth goes 
about her business with the proud con- 
sciousness of duty done, and done not only 
in acomplete but in an tmpressive and styl- 
ish manner, creditable to the reputation of 


the house. Incidentally she may occasion-- 


ally condescend to bring out séme of the 
dishes that have been ordered in response 
to her polysyllabic cry. 

I have made no attempt to describe or 
discuss the relations of the Small Boy to 
bicycling ; for those are of so important and 
interesting, a character that nothing less 


than a separate essay could pretend to do- 


them justice. When, however, I hear a 


philistine say sneeringly of the sport that: 
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it is a ‘* boyish pastime” for grown men to 
engage in, I feel like saying to him that if 
he would substitute ‘‘ boy-like” for the 
other adjective he might speak more truly, 
and might thereby give the highest praise 
that can be given to bicycling. Certainly 
may it be said, that no genuine, healthily- 
organized boy is now drawing the breath 
of life who can look upon the glittering 
spokes of a bicycle without an ardent long- 
ing to have them whirling merrily under 
his toes; and certainly do I believe that no 
grown man, who takes delight in swiftly 
cleaving the air on the back of the silent 
steed of steel, can fail to carry with him 
some of the noble freshness and bloom of 
boyhood,— ‘‘ the golden, the happy, the 
unforgotten!” It was Coleridge, if I re- 
member rightly, who insisted that the 
simple secret of genius is the art of carry- 
ing into mature years the free heart and 
fiery enthusiasm of early youth,—the art 
of keeping boy-like to the last. Such, at 
all events, seems to me to be the secret of 
happiness, and such is the theory on which 
I base the assumption that the votaries of 
a pastime preéminently “ boy-like” are, as 
a class, a preéminently happy set of indi- 
viduals. Presumptively, a good bicycler is 
always and everywhere ‘‘a good fellow.” 
Genuine wheelmen grow readily acquainted 
with one another, off-hand and ‘ boy- 
fashion,” because the element of heartiness 
and sincerity in the sport creates the same 
feeling of fraternity and kinship which ex- 
ists between boys up to the period when 
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estrangement is caused by the advent of 
worldly wisdom. 

The quick formation of bicycle clubs 
wherever groups of wheelmen are found 
to exist is often mentioned as a proof of 
the sociability of the sport, and the ready 
opportunities thus afforded for making 
pleasant acquaintances with men in all 
sections of the country are also included 
among its advantages. All these things I 
have refrained from enlarging upon, both 
because others have better said what could 
be said, and because they are almost self- 
evident, — ‘‘ they go without saying.” I 
have preferred rather to praise the bicycle 
in its character as a solace for the solitary 3. 
as a companion for those whom the voice 
of nature or of fate has commanded to 
hold themselves apart from the hurly-burly ; 
as a device for enabling the philosophic 
observer to be among people without 
being of them, to examine at first hand 
all phases of life and society without re- 
vealing the mystery of his own personality. 
The bicycler is indeed the modern Asmo- 
deus. In him is realized the myth con- 
cerning the traveler with the seven-league 
boots and the invisible cloak. He can 
swiftly betake himself to remote regions, 
can see and hear all things while his own 
presence is undisclosed. Were old Di- 
ogenes searching for the honest man to- 
day, he would surely tour on a bicycle, 
though, perhaps, the object*of his search, 
being presumably a bicycler also, would 
prove a faster rider. 


Karl Kron, in‘ Lippincotts Magazine.” 


THE TRUE HISTORY OF THAT CLUB RUN. 


THE real history of the remarkable club 
run, which we made the first week in 
September, along the shore of Lake St. 
Clair, about which there has been so much 
public gossip, has hitherto been confined 
as a profound secret in the bosom of the 
club. There has been a sort of tacit con- 
vention not to mention it in the hearing of 
the censorious and gossippy world; and I 
now relate it to the readers of THE 
WHEELMAN, in strict confidence, relying 
upon their honor not to let it go any 
further. 

It was a remarkable run, during which 
there were some surprising adventures ; 
likewise some adventurous surprises. We 


had lots of fun; but—TI never enjoyed a 
run better; but — 

To begin at the beginning. Tommy 
Littleweed was to blame for it; not so 
much to blame, either, as Miss Grace 
Flash. Of course you know — everybody 
knows it — that Miss Grace Flash is Tom- 
my Littleweed’s best girl. She is a bright, 
quick-witted, pretty, altogether-charming 
girl. My wife thinks that Miss Grace is a 
trifle too flighty and flirty for strictly good 
taste ; and that settles that point. I am the 
President of the club, but my wife is the 
president of me. Still, my wife says that, 
notwithstanding her levity, Miss Grace is 
a very charming young person, and a most 
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excellent match for Mr. Littleweed, who 
is to be regarded as a very fortunate young 
man. In this opinion there is a club and 
society concensus. Tommy Littleweed is 
not as bright, intellectually, as Miss Grace. 
In fact, some of the members of the club 
have, at times, mildly put upon Mr. Little- 
weed, in the way of little practical jokes in- 
tended to expedite the natural development 
of Mr. Littleweed’s wisdom-teeth. Their 
efforts have been attended with considerable 
success. When Mr. Littleweed joined the 
club, the confiding innocence of his char- 
acter, from which the dew of youth had 
not yet been dried by the withering winds 
of worldly experience, strongly attracted 
the fatherly interest of the club President. 
But a six months’ companionship with 
Messrs. High, Lowe, and Condor, united 
with the benignant counsels of the presi- 
dent, have developed him into a pretty 
wide-awake and __ not-easily-to-be-fooled 
young man. I suspect, however, that 
Miss Grace has sharpened his wit much 
more than we have. Miss Grace has a 
lovely disposition; but no young lady of 
spirit likes to have her affianced lover put 
upon. 
Besides, Miss Grace has had her own 
grievance to resent. Of course you re- 
member the Club Wedding, and the prac- 
tical joke which was played upon Tommy 
Littleweed and Miss Grace on that occa- 
sion. Everybody remembers that delightful 
and unique occurrence. Miss Grace, for 
reasons which there is no need of rehears- 
ing, considers Messrs. High, Lowé, and 
Condor guilty of the joke which was put 
upon Tommy and herself at the wedding. 
Probably this is one of the reasons why she 
has been particularly gracious and friendly 
toward brothers High, Lowe, and Condor 
ever since. Having been married these 
last twenty-five years, and therefore some- 
what experienced in the ways of women, I 
have all along half-suspected that Miss 
Grace was not wasting her sweetness upon 
brothers High, Lowe, and Condor without 
ulterior purposes in view, which would 
not be exactly pleasant to those gentlemen. 
For I have observed that when a woman 
is particularly gracious and sweet, and you 
know that it isn’t admiration or friendli- 
ness, and that she has a -grievance to 
avenge, then is the time to establish a 


double line of pickets clear around your 
camp, to sleep with one eye wide open, 
and to listen for something to drop. 

When Tommy Littleweed proposed that 
our club ride should be on the Lake road, 
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and that we should go out beyond Grosse 
Point, which is the chief summer resort 
near Detroit, I remembered to have heard 
my wife remark that Miss Grace had been 
visiting friends near the Point. Nobody 
ever goes beyond the Point merely for fun ; 
but Tommy said that he knew five or six * 
pretty girls out there; that some of them 
had expressed an ardent desire to see the 
club, and he would warrant us a cordial 
reception and a good time. Thereupon 
the club voted unanimously to go there. 
But I began to suspect something. There- 
fore I took the first opportunity after the 
meeting adjourned to say to Tommy, in a 
grave aside,— 

** Really, Littlheweed, I don’t understand 
why Miss Grace wishes us to run out be- 
yond the Point.” 

Tommy looked a little alarmed. He 
evidently feared lest I should interfere with 
his plans. He hastily replied,— 

*¢Oh, now, Mr. President! it isn’t any- 
thing against you. Gracie wouldn’t put up 
any scheme against you, you know. It’s 
High, Lowe, and Condor. Come, now, 
you aren’t going to spoil the fun?” 

‘* Tf,” said I, gravely, and a little severely, 
‘¢if it is nothing ungentlemanly — nothing 
which will produce ill-feeling in the club — 
why, P’ll—think of it.” 

‘* Ungentlemanly! Why, you know 
Gracie wouldn’t do anything ungentle- 
manly!” urged Tommy, hurriedly. 

I soberly acknowledged that I didn’t 
think she would. Tommy proposed that 
he and Miss Grace should call at my house 
the next day and explain. I said that Mrs. 
B. and myself would be delighted to re- 
ceive a call from them. 

They called; they explained. That is, 
Miss Grace explained, while Tommy sat 
in his chair and occasionally remarked, 
‘* Yes,” ** That’s so,” ‘* Those are our senti- 
ments,” ** That’s what’s the matter,” etc. 

We—Mrs. President Bates and myself 
— desire it to be thoroughly understood by 
the club and the public that we yielded our 
reluctant consent not to interfere with the 
scheme solely on account of the pleading 
of Miss Grace. When Miss Grace goes in 
to win on a request for a trifling little favor 
of that sort her persuasiveness is irresist- 
ible. At such times she can be — she is — 
just the most altogether-charming, entranc- 

ing little witch in existence. We foresee 
times in the hereafter when Mr. Little- 
weed will be twisted around those slender, 
white fingers, figuratively speaking, at the 
expense of many figures to his purse, from 
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the utter impossibility of saying a decisive 
no to this skilful charmer. But that 
is none of our business; Mr. Littleweed 
runs his own risks. I only wish to remark 
that if any severely virtuous person indulges 
in the fond delusion that he, she, or it 
would have refused consent to silence in 
our place, then the dignified, bald-headed, 
middle-aged, and calmly intellectual Presi- 
dent of the Detroit Bicycle Club is willing 
to risk his bicycle against a baby-cart that 
he, she, or it is an ass, and would get 
badly left on the home stretch in an en- 
counter with Miss Grace Flash. 

What Miss Grace said to us we do not 
propose to tell. We promised not to tell. 
We —Mrs. President B. and I — jointly 
and severally defy the L.A.W., or any 
other organization, to compel us to tell. 
If the L.A.W. wants to know, let it in- 
struct its consuls and directors to tackle 
Miss Grace themselves— if they dare! I 
only propose to tell what happened after- 
ward. I never promised anybody not to 
tell what happened afterward. But it is 
to be in strict confidence, mind, to THE 
WHEELMAN and its readers, and to go no 
farther. 

Of the run out there is little to record. 
The club was in full uniform. The 
weather was still, clear, and extremely 
hot. Practised riders, over a fair road, of 
course, met with no accidents or incidents 
worth recording in THE WHEELMAN. 

We arrived safely, and drew up in beau- 
tiful order at the house where Tommy 
wished us to stop. We dismounted in uni- 
son, to the swelling notes of the bugle. 
Everybody, except Mr. Littleweed and the 
President, was delightfully surprised when 
Miss Grace Flash appeared at the gate to 
receive and welcome us. She was attended 
by a bevy of pretty girls from the city and 
the Point. We were presented in due 
form; and very soon were gathered, a 
merry party of young people, over whom 
the President benignly presided, in the 
cool shade of the house and of the trees 
about it. Miss Grace and two or three of 
her lovely companions were particularly 
gracious and friendly with Messrs. High, 
Lowe, and Condor. Those astute and 
experienced gallants, it was soon evident, 
esteemed themselves peculiarly favored, 
and were the envy and admiration of the 
rest of the club. 

We strolled in the garden; we flirted 
audaciously ; we enjoyed music and sing- 
ing; one of the young ladies played and 
the rest of us danced; we went down to 


‘them. 
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the lake and had a charming boat-ride. 


‘After this we gathered in the house and 


ate fruit, with delicious country cream. 

After the fruit was removed, the Presi- 
dent of the club sat outside, on the porch, 
and talked agriculture, politics, and other 
sober topics, with the farmer and his wife ; 
and most of the young ladies disposed 
themselves carelessly near the open doors, 
drawing the members of the club with 
But Mr. High was seated on the 
sill of an open window by Miss Grace, 
with his back outward; Mr. Lowe was in 
a corner with a young lady from the Point ; 
and Mr. Condor was near the open door of 
a closet, with the pretty daughter of the 
house. 

At this moment a younger daughter of 
the house entered the room with a tremen- 
dous hornet’s nest in her hand. She showed 
us that its entrance was securely plugged 
with a rag; and we could hear the insects 
buzzing angrily within it. To show us 
how securely it was fixed, she swung it 
around by the rag which plugged it. Mr. 
High hurriedly cautioned her. She said it 
was perfectly safe, and banged it against 
the table to prove its security. The plug 
came out, and we saw a swarm of insects 
issue from its mouth ! 

The girls all shrieked and ran. The club 
got out of doors ina moment. Mr. High 
fell backward out of the window into a 
large gooseberry bush, full of sharp thorns. 
Mr. Lowe, being penned in his corner by 
the young lady with him, who convulsively 
grasped his arm and shrieked, sat down on 
the floor and hastily pulled a chair cushior. 
over his legs, which were dressed, of course, 
in thin summer riding-stockings. |The 
cushion only partly covered them ; and his 
frantic efforts to curl them under it were a 
sight tosee. Atthe same time he whipped 
out his handkerchief and covered it over his 
face. Mr. Condor, urged by a push from 
his fair companion, jammed himself into the 
closet, and shut the door. The girl who 
had brought in the hornet’s nest got under 
the table. 

When ‘the buzzing had subsided some- 
what, Mr. Condor opened his closet door a 
little, and ventured to peep out. There 
was a buzz near his head; and he slammed 
it shut again. Then he opened it again; 
and, seeing the coast comparatively clear, 
he scrambled out on his hands and feet, and 
jumped out of the window after Mr. High, 
alighting in the gooseberry bush. I heard 
him and Mr. High using language out 
there unbecoming to Sunday-school teach- 
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ers. The President, and the farmer and his 
wife, simply sat still and laughed; while a 
confounded little dog, excited by the pro- 
ceedings, ran about barking, and threaten- 
ing to bite the legs of the club, until the 
farmer gave him a kick, and sent him off 
howling. 

After a while the commotion subsided, 
and a grateful calmness followed the 
uproar. Then the little girl came out from 
under the table, collected her breath from 
laughing, and explained to the gathered 
club that there were no hornets in the nest, 
after all— simply a lot of big flies, which 
she had spent all the forenoon catching and 
putting in there, ‘‘ just for fun.” The young 
ladies demurely remarked that it was 
shockingly rude. The farmer and his wife 
mildly observed that she ought not to play 
such tricks. The club smiled a sickly con- 
ventional society smile; while Mr. High 
and Mr. Condor remarked, with a sad as- 
sumption of cheerfulness, that it was really 
a very clever trick, whispering to each other 
that ** it was beastly.” Mr. Lowe was so 
much depressed that, for once, he could 
find no eloquence in which to express his 
sentiments. 

The hilarity of the company was soon 
restored. In fact, with the exception of 


Messrs. High, Lowe, and Condor, it was 


heightened by this frolic. As it was so 
warm a day, and the moon would rise 
about 10 o’clock in the evening, it was pro- 
posed and agreed to that we should stay for 
the evening, and ride home by moonlight. 

The time sped happily. Aftera joyous tea, 
Tommy proposed that we should take a 
bath in the lake at twilight, which would 
render us delightfully cool for our evening 
ride. Thereupon Miss Grace and some of 
the other girls began to tell what a splendid 
place for bathing there was ; and how three 
of the village girls once swam out so far 
that they could see a certain house at the 
Point. The genial farmer said that he 
doubted if the young men could do it. 
Messrs. High, Lowe, and Condor are fine 
swimmers, and knew they could. Their 
ambition was evidently aroused. 

The club adjourned to. the lake shore, 
leaving the ladies at the house. The farmer 
provided us with towels, etc., and we soon 
found a sheltered spot on the shore, and 
prepared for our bath. Tommy Littleweed, 
however, alleged that he couldn’t swim; 
and, after a momentary dip, he dressed, and 
hastily returned to the house. High, Lowe, 
and Condor proceeded to undertake the 
swim out into the lake, some eighth of a 
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mile, described as having been performed 
by ladies. As soon as they were fairly off, 
the President withdrew from the water, and 
dressed. Presently the President called out 
to the rest of the club, with a warning that 
people were approaching. The club 
dressed in great haste and retired up the 
bank, as a coarse, large country girl, at- 
tended by a roughly dressed laborer, appar- 
ently her lover, were seen approaching 
along the beach, holding each other by the 
hand and swinging their arms idly, country 
fashion. As we retired, this rural pair, not 
observing us, seated themselves on a log, 
between the thicket where the clothing of 
High, Lowe, and Condor was hidden and 
the water. There they began active opera- 
tions in uncouth spooning. They hitched 
close to each other. The rural swain put 
his arm about the ample waist of his com- 
panion. She leaned her head upon _ his 
shoulder. They became oblivious of the 
world and its cares. 

Messrs. High, Lowe, and Condor, re- 
turning, when near the shore, observed this 
embarrassing spectacle. What was to be 
done? The lovers must be frightened away, 
or they could not come out of the water and 
get their clothing. After a whispered con- 
sultation, the three each got behind a small 
rock, and Mr. High raised up his head and 
shouted, ‘Hi, there!” Then they all 
dodged down. 

The spoony pair were startled. They 
slid hastily apart on their log seat, and 
looked all around, except at the lake. Ap- 
parently concluding that it was a false 
alarm, they hitched cautiously together 
again. Then, Mr. Condor raised up par- 
tially and shouted: ‘‘ Ho, you!” and again 
they all dodged down. 

Again the pair jumped apart, and looked 
hastily all around, except at the lake. Again 
they considered it a false alarm, and 
cautiously hitched together. 

Then Mr. Lowe rose out of the water a 
little, and yelled: ‘‘Go away, you! We 
want to come out and dress.” 

Again the rural couple jumped, and 
gazed uneasily around. This time they 
looked at the lake, but did not seem to dis- 
cover anybody. Finally the man cried: 
‘¢ Hello!” not very loudly. Nobody re- 
sponded ; and the couple sat down again on 
their log. Pretty soon Mr. High rose up 


-far enough to throw a stone, which fell with 


a loud splash in the water in front of the 
intrusive pair. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Conger 
threw some more, and all three shouted: 
‘¢ Hi, there!” **Getout!”** Goway, you!” 
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The rural lover was evidently angered. 
He rose, gathered up several stones, flung 
one or two up over the bank toward the 
road, and remarked, energetically, ‘‘ If you 
boys up there in the road don’t clear out, 
I'll come up and mash some of ye!” 

Then he kept his back to the lake and 
peered eagerly all along the bank, walking 
back and forth to discover his supposed 
hidden insulters, while the girl kept her 
‘seat on the log and stolidly faced the lake, 
where Messrs. High, Lowe, and Condor, 
now thoroughly maddened, splashed the 
water, threw gravel, and yelled, always 
dodging down whenever the stupid girl 
appeared to turn her face toward their 
covers. Meanwhile the rest of the club lay 
on the grass on the edge of the bank above, 
rolling over and over with merriment, and 
stuffing our handkerchiefs into our mouths 
to keep from bursting into shouts of laughter 
at this extraordinary performance. 

How long this ridiculous scene would 
have lasted can only be conjectured, had 
not Mr. Cubb, in his rolling about, rolled 
a sensitive part of his person upon a large 
bumble-bee. Enraged at this indignity, 
the bumble-bee immediately and very vig- 
orously bumbled ; and Mr. Cubb leaped to 
his feet with a wild snort of ‘* Jerusalem ! 
Ouch !” 

Whereupon the country girl on the log 
arose, took off her bonnet, disclosing the 
cropped hair and placid features of Tommy 


THE QUESTION 

Tuat there is prejudice everywhere 
against that magnificent steed, the bicycle, 
among certain classes, nobody can deny. 
Is it a foolish, unreasonable prejudice? 
Nine times, yes; once, no! Of course, 
the old fogies will pooh-pooh it, ridicule 
it, and say mean things about it, just as 
old fogies have ridiculed new things since 
the birth of Progress. We may take it for 
grantéd, too, that the street loafer and bar- 
room lounger will coarsely denounce it, for 
they both know the possession of a wheel 
is an absolute impossibility, especially at 
present prices, and that (as a former cor- 
respondent justly remarks) whiskey and 
the bicycle don’t combine worth a cent. 
The unreasonable man, whose horse was 
frightened the first time the animal beheld 
its silent rival, will, undoubtedly, wish them 
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Littleweed; and gathering her (or his) 
skirts under his arms, displaying the 
knickerbockers and ribbed hose of the club 
uniform, ran up the bank and went off 
toward the house at a clipping pace, fol- 
lowed by the man, who proved to be the 
hired man of the farm, whom Tommy had 
secured for his assistant in this little plot. 

How rapidly Messrs. High, Lowe, and 
Condor came out and dressed ; the energetic 
and eloquent remarks they made ; how they 
emptied their pockets of cigars to bind the 
hired man not to mention the thing to the 
girls ; how they caught Tommy Littleweed 
and compelled him to swear never to reveal 
it; how we all knew, by the way the girls 
asked us if we had enjoyed our bath, that 
they were already fully informed of the pro- 
ceedings ; how we stopped near the Point, 
on the ride home, to eat a frog supper at 
the expense of High, Lowe, and Condor ; 
and how we enjoyed our moonlight ride 
into town (all except Mr. Cubb, who was 
compelled to sit on one side of his saddle, 
on account of the bumble of the bumble- 
bee) —these are features of the great run 
which every reader can imagine for himself. 
I need only add that, during the frog sup- 
per, Mr. Littleweed invited us all to attend 
his wedding in November; and that Mr. 
Lowe made an eloquent little speech, grace- 
fully acknowledging the great ‘‘h’eclaw 
with which Mr. Tommy and Miss Grace 
had got even with us.” 


President Bates. 


OF PREJUDICE. 


all in Tophet, until his son catches the 
fever ; then he may catch the fever himself, 
and communicate it to several of his ac- 


quaintances before it leaves him. I'll take 
back that last suggestion, for cycling is a 
disease which zever leaves its victim, who 
even gets fat on it. 

But who are the one in ten with a rea- 
sonable .prejudice? I use the term in a 
qualified sense, in contra-distinction to un- 
reasonable prejudice, or“ pig-headed de- 
termination to faze a thing first and last. 
In answer to the question, it may be stated, 
firstly : those timid people who think that 
a machine unable to stand upright alone 
must be a dangerous thing with which to 
annihilate space. A little information, ju- 
diciously administered, will soon win these 
people over. 
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Secondly, those paradoxical individuals 
who carry such a weight of dignity that 
they cannot derd. Timewill fix this class, 
and teach them, if they have observation, 
that the saddle of a bicycle is the place of 
all places, short of the pulpit or presidential 
chair, where true dignity may be asserted. 
There can be little dignity unattended by 
grace, and every cyclist knows how easy it 
is to be graceful astride a wheel of the 
proper size. 

Thirdly, those people who have been 
frightened out of their wits by the sudden 
whir-r-r-r of the “alarm,” and the sight of 
a wheel rushing toward them at full speed. 
Cyclist as I am, when on foot, it makes me 
mad, not at the machine, but at the 
thoughtless rider, though the non-cycling 
victims lay it to the innocent machine every 
time. 5 

Now, how is all this prejudice to be 
overcome? Well, the old fogies will die 
off before long, and the coming genera- 
tion of fogies will quietly lie in wait for 
some newer evidence of progress. In a 
few years more the wheel will have become 
so common that the loafers will cease to 
remark ; and the sensible horses will very 
generally convince their owners that, as 


long as they, the animals, are not at all dis- 
turbed, there is no occasion for the man to 


ruffle his temper. I have seen really less 
than half-a-dozen horses frightened at the 
bicycle in my experience ; and not half the 
horses which have been frightened would 
have anticipated danger had the cyclist 
kept the opposite side of the road, and 
taken the trouble to slow up when passing ; 
even to dismount, in aggravated cases, — 
the practice with many, — causes little an- 
noyance, and the good will of the horseman 
is often secured. However, old riders under- 
stand this as well as the writer of this article. 

The timid people must be educated. 
Talk bicycle, modestly, whenever there is 
an opportunity. Often when preparing to 
mount, the passer-by will halt to witness 
the maneuvre. If riding for pleasure, and 
there is a moment to spare, under pretence 
of examining a nut or screw, make a pleas- 
ant remark. The man will at once ap- 
proach, and in to minutes a number of 
goo: points will have been made, and the 
pedestrian walks away with several new 
ideas in his cranium, and prejudice weak- 
encd. Don’t argue the thing, for a fore- 
gone conclusion admits of no argument, 
and that the bicycle is a practical, useful, 
safe, and healthful invention has been set- 
tled beyond controversy. 


OF PREJUDICE. 


As to those people with a crushing 
weight of dignity, if ministers, other min- 
isters will convince them that a man may 
serve God and his fellow-man, and ride a 
bicycle. (Let him keep away from a Vir- 
ginia mud-road, however.) If a scientific 
man, he can watch his brother scientist 
when out for a morning spin, and see how 
he carries his dignity. If one of your 
‘*very correct” gentlemen, tell him that 
he of all men will make a ‘‘ finished” cy- 
clist. If a statesman —well, if he is a 
medium-sized statesman —he, too, may 
become a successful wheelman, especially 
if an adept politician and w7re-puller ; but 
two hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois, 
I admit, appears to a better advantage in a 
carriage with good, strong springs. 

Now for the thoughtless youth, who 
‘* cuts his way through” with his bell as a 
cavalryman would with his sabre. He, too, 
must be educated, and taught that the bell is 
for use, and not aduse. Pedestrians should 
have the right of way invariably, and it is 
the business of the cyclist to a@vozd them. 
No vehicles can be swerved to the right or 
left, forced ahead or checked almost to a 
stand-still, so suddenly as our loved wheels, 
—and how small the effort! Slow up at 
crossings where there is a crowd. Pick 
your way through in a manner which will 
give the least annoyance to those in your 
course. If the crowd is very dense, pro- 
ceed quite slowly, and tap the bell slight- 
ly, merely to call attention. You will be 
given plenty of room, half-a-dozen pairs 
of eyes will look up approvingly, and you 
may overhear a compliment into the bar- 
gain, communicated to a companion from 
a pair of pretty red lips, — for the ladies, 
bless them! are, as a rule, friendly to the 
bicycle, because of its grace and beauty. 

Wife was always opposed to them until 
‘¢ Hub ” bought one, and then she admitted 
they were the embodiment of grace, and 
that she had often wished she might ride 
one. I suppose her remark, ‘‘ For heav- 
en’s sake don’t!” whenever the topic of 
my getting one was_ introduced, sprang 
from a kindly regard for our blessed neck 
and pocketbook. (I ride a ‘*56.”) * 

While upon the bell question I will re- 
mark that one of the greatest nuisances to 
cycling in Washington has grown out 
of the use and abuse of this whir-r-r-ing, 
ear-splitting, yet, at times, indispensable ap- 
pendage. Nota day passes but that some 
boy or boys, cight to fourteen years of age, 
put themselves deliberately in the way of 
the machine, often with back to the rider, 
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frequently leaving the sidewalk for the pur- 
pose, and for no other earthly reason than 
to hear the bell sounded. In such cases I 
let the bell severely alone, and either speak 
sharply, or manage to ‘¢‘ come within an 
ace” of running the little scamps down. 
Smaller children, and little girls especially, 
behave some better, doing nothing worse 
than running after the machine with a 
‘* Mister, won’t you ring the bell?” but I 
always tell them “it makes too much 
noise, and might wake the baby.” 


In conclusion, we may rest assured that 
prejudice of all kinds will gradually die 
out as the magic steeds grow more numer- 
ous; but, at the same time, we, the older 
cyclists, —and the youth, too, as for that 
matter, —can do much towards overcom- 
ing it, by respecting its existence to the 
extent of doing nothing which can cause 
a single non-rider to exclaim against the 
wheel. 

Arthur Penfield. 
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“Man is a tool-using animal... and surely if| we 
consider the interval between the first wooden dibble fash- 
joned by man, and those Liverpool steam carriages, or the 
British Ilouse of Commons, we shall note what progress 
he has made. He digs up certain black stones from the bosom 
of the earth, and says to them, ‘Transport me and this bag- 
gage at the rate of. y ve and thirty miles an hour ;’ and they 

jo it."* — Carlyle. 


One aspect of cycling is the effect that 
the new amusement is having on the peo- 
ple: the middle and upper classes have a 
plethora of pleasing distractions; to their 
youth is opened a score of athletic de- 


lights; to them are the pleasures of the 


chase. They can row, fish, or contend in 
a variety of out-door games, such as foot- 
ball, cricket, and tennis; but there are mil- 
lions of toilers in factory, loom, and work- 
shop whose amusements are very restricted. 
There was a time when there was a 
variety of entertainments open to the 
masses, in a coarser age. There were 
wrestling, boxing, bull-baiting, and other 
pastimes on the village green ; and though 
it is a great advantage for such indecen- 
cies to be suppressed, yet, as usual, the sup- 
pression was easier than to find less objec- 
tionable forms of diversion in their place. 
Hence, the invention of the wheel was 
singularly opportune. Here is an amuse- 
ment apparently adapted to every taste. 
Its influence in abolishing the groups of 
youthful idlers at street corners and cross- 
ways is already felt; it gives them that 
endless absorbing occupation that is ever 
corrective and preventive of crime and 
folly.'| In reformatories and industrial 
schools it is found that the best system to 
adopt for the reclamation of boys who are 
said to be ‘ incorrigibly bad” is to give 
them interminable employment. Directly 


1“ Quaeritis Aegisthus quere sit factus adulter 
Inpromptu causa est; desidiseus erab. — Ovid. 


they rise, they are put to work, and through 
the livelong day the main object appears to 
give their restless hands and limbs not one 
instant’s cessation from labor; fatigue is 
relieved not by rest, but by change of occu- 
pation. What the industrial school com- 
pels to, the bicycle allures to. For the old- 
fashioned remedy of *‘ Send the unruly lad 
to sea,” let us substitute, ‘* No! buy him a 
bicycle.” 

No small influence has an athletic exer- 
cise of this kind in forming habits of tem- 
perance. The craving for strong drink, 
indeed, is more often a disease than people 
imagine. A sound body and a _ healthy 
mind cannot give way tointemperance. All 
that improves the bodily health assists in 
the cure of mental weakness. It might be 
argued that violent motion, and the perspi- 
ration induced by continuous exertion, 
would produce a thirst for drink; but 
experience teaches that this is not so. It 
is unusual to see cyclists drink anything 
save milk, tea, water, lemonade, or aerated 
liquids. Those, indeed, who are training 
for the racing path soon find that there is 
nothing more fatal to pace than wine, 
beer, or spirits ; while those who are tour- 
ing, even when not total abstainers, appear 
to reserve alcohol for emergencies, and 
drink it in a wise and cautious moderation. 

Cycling is also found an unexpected aid 
to thrift. I have known working men, 
eager to purchase a machine, to put by, 
week by week, a small portion of their 
earnings. The habit once formed has con- 
tinued, even after its immediate purpose 
has been fulfilled. 

The infancy of cycling has changed 
in no small degree the aspect of our streets 
and roads. ‘It has entered into the daily life 
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of thousands, and has revolutionized many 
of our habits. If the infancy has effected 
much, the futurity will effect more. Surely 
we shall not be satisfied with leg or hand 
power, but have true self-moving motors, 
road machines impelled by steam, by gas, 
or, better still, by that subtile force which 
man is just learning to subdue and train to 
his use, electricity, which last will, perhaps, 
give at once motion to the machine and 
light to the rider. This accomplished, the 
most probable contingency is the extinction 
of the horse. For martial purposes, for 
racing, for hunting, for osten tation, for lux- 
ury, and in undeveloped or extremely rug- 
ged countries, the horse will survive and 
have its legitimate use; but in civilized 
countries, as a beast of burden, as a draught 
animal, he will become extinct. 

The horse, indeed, as a machine, is most 
expensive and imperfect. What would an 
engineer say to an engine that, whether at 
work or in repose, had to be continuously 
supplied with fuel? A horse, in the stable 
or out of it, must be fed; and the land in 
this country that is sequestrated for the 
sole purpose of breeding, exercising, and 
feeding horses, will, when it reverts to the 
more useful task of feeding man, enlarge 
enormously our capacity of self-subsist- 
ence. 

As an example, let us require a wagon 
containing ten tons of coal to be trans- 
ported ten or eleven miles, and compare 
the cost of transportation by a traction 
engine and by horses, respectively, accord- 
ing to a writer in the Hugineer,' who 
seems to have calculated every expense, 
down to the lubricating oil. Ten tons of 
coal drawn by the traction engine would 
cost, in carriage, £1. 1. 8; but if drawn by 
horses, £2. 2. 0, — thus leaving a balance 
in favor of steam of no less than £1. 0. 4; 
or, putting the economy of steam-work in 
a still more striking manner, the same 
writer estimates that there are at present 
in this country 4,000 road locomotives, 
within the meaning of the ‘‘ Road Loco- 
motive Act” (which includes self-moving 
threshing machines and ploughing en- 
gines). The 4,000 engines do work equiv- 
alent to that of 80,000 horses, at an ex- 
pense per day of £5,095. 10; while, calcu- 
lating the horses’ labor at five shillings per 
day, the same labor translated into horse- 
flesh would equal £24,000; leaving a 
daily balance of £18,905. 

The extinction of the horse as a draught 


1 The Engineer, Aug. 18, 1882; ib., Sept. 1, 1882. 
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animal may be looked forward to with 
complacency by those who realize the im- 
mense amount of suffering which is at 
present caused by the employment of 
brute labor. The horse is dumb, save, 
indeed, when, with horrible torture, the 
surgeon’s red-hot iron brings forth a shriek, 
—no sound more weird and appalling. As 
a rule this animal endures the most fright- 
ful suffering insilence; this is most well ; 
it spares us shame. If for one brief pe- 
riod the faculty of articulate speech were 
given, such an agony of sound would 
ascend that man would hide his face in 
deepest humiliation. There has been a 
movement here with regard to vivisection. 
While I have never witnessed in the Eng- 
lish medical schools an experiment on 
a living animal in the public streets, 
I have marked in a single day more torture 
and more pain than Magendie, in the 
course of many years, inflicted with his 
knife, or Orfila with his poisons. 

For the first time in all history the 
workingman has a horse, and one that 
cannot suffer; he is supplied with a magic 
wheel, and it transports him whitherso- 
ever he desires. One of the most obvious 
consequences of this most unexpected 
development is the enlargement of the 
artisan’s residential area. Hitherto he has 
been restricted to some narrow circle in 
the immediate vicinity of his employment, 
so that certain quarters in large cities have 
become barracks of artisans; huge hives 
of humanity. Houses originally built for 
one family accommodate ten or twelve; 
there, from topmost attic to lowest base- 
ment, swarm, live, and propagate the hu- 
man bees; but not from such places does 
the painter-derive the healthy hue of female 
grace, or of manly strength; not from 
there the blush of shame, nor the glance 
of childish innocence; seek not there the 
prototypes of the awful beauty of the 
Greek statue; but, alas! rather seek to see 
the human soul quickened into premature 
manhood; see weak limbs curved by 
labor and study; strange maladies born 
of the foul air. Acts of Parliament, be- 
nevolent societies, sanitary boards, special 
commissions, missionaries, philanthropists, 
have attempted to grapple with these de- 
grading conditions, but in vain. 

Religion has entreated, law has threat- 
ened, but the disease is beyond the charm 
of pity, and too desperate to be exorcised 
by fear. A remedy has come from a most 
unexpected quarter,—a quarter from 
whence the students of modern philosophi- 
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cal history would never have dared to pre- 
dict. What colossal model dwellings, leg- 
islative acts, and workman’s trains have 
failed to give, viz., a healthy country home, 
is given by acouple of wheels. It is now 
actually possible for a workman, who has 
once saved sufficient money to buy a ma- 
chine, to live fifteen English miles from his 
working centre ; and what does this mean? 
— it means'a small country cottage @with at 
least four rooms, and maybe a plot of 
ground, for the same sum, or, perhaps, 
less than he paid for a single room in a 
city. It means that his children will de- 
velop in sunlight instead of in gloom; 
that his young men and maids can sleep in 
separate rooms; that the moral feelings, 
the God that is in every one, no longer 
crushed by adverse environment, will 
exert their strength; and it means the un- 
fettered growth of the body nurtured amid 
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cleanliness, and strengthened by healthy 
exercise. This is no picture with its outlines 
exaggerated, and its tints heightened by 
imagination. The more the whole subject 
is coldly and mathematically examined, 
the more important, even in a natienal 
sense, does this cycling movement appear. 
There will come atime when governments 
will appreciate it fully ; there will come a 
time when great asphalt paths of mod- 
erate width will be carried from the over- 
grown cities to the four quarters of the 
compass; and on these cycling roads cap- 
italists and speculators will build healthy 
country residences for the future artisan ; 
and the dark, overcrowded centres, the 
plague-spots of disease and poverty in our 
cities, will fade into the past. 


A. Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., L.S.A. 


Associate of King’s College, London. 
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Bicyc.inc itself inspires music. None 
can resist the rhythmic force of the whirl- 
ing wheel, and, verily, 


“The man that hath no music in his soul, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds,” 


is no true bicycler. There is, therefore, a 
natural demand for the wherewithal to 
soothe this desire for music engendered by 
the poetic motion of the wheel, which must, 
of course, be supplied to each in accord- 
ance with his individual cravings. 

To the solitary wheelman, spinning 
along through fair meadows and green 
fields, the voice of nature sings in sweetest 
‘tones her songs so grateful to wearied 
mankind. The rustling leaf, the waving 
grain, the babbling brook, each sings to 
him its own sweet tale of peace and loveli- 
ness, while, silently and swiftly passing 
through their midst, our wheelman thus 
absorbs in fullest measure the harmony of 
nature. To two or even three in company 
come, at times, these pleasant voices in 
force sufficient to drive away all thought 
of self; but the usual jolly band of club 
tourists, of however small a number, brings 
into play the songs of worldliness and every- 
dayism, silencing the fainter voices of 
nature, and crying for the jovial vzve la 
of good fellowship. 

In an attempt to cater to this latter de- 
mand, I have arranged a few songs to fit 


popular and well-known airs, some of 
which are, without doubt, familiar to us 
all. They are not presented with the idea 


of inspiring a critic ; but with the hope of 
promoting to the convivality and enjoy- 
ment of wheelmen. 

The first is written to the music of ‘* Der 
Wasserfall,” the familiar Tyrolean war- 
bling song :— 


TO THE BICYCLE. 


’Tis a glorious wheel whose praise we sing 
Onithe Ss: 1.8 1. 8. t.; BF. BL: 
Naught in life to us can such pleasure bring 
As the-B; I..C. ¥. C. L. E. 


Chorus. 


On the B. I. Bi, 
On the C. Y. Cy., 
On the C. L. E,, 
On the Bicycle. 


How so silently yet so swift we wind 
On the B. I. B. I. B. 1.; B. I. B. 1; 
On’‘our slender path, leaving all behind, 
Gnithe Bit. CC. ¥. C..b.E. 
Chorus. 
On the B. L., Bi, etc. 


Here’s a three times three to our bonny wheel, 
Oh, the B. 1. BLT. Boi. BT. Bel; 

Long may she live! Glorious steed of steel! 
Oh, the B.1.C. Y.C. L. E. 


Chorus. 
On the B. L., Bi., etc. 
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The second 


is written to the ancient 


“Auld Lang Syne,” or minstrel para- 
phrase, ‘¢ Old Grimes ” : — 


CY AND SHONEY. 


* There were two boys who owned a wheel, 
And these two boys were brothers; 
Cybiclus was the name of one, 
Shonebaker was the other’s. 


Now they were differential, quite, 
In size did not agree; 

Cybiclus measured thirty-nine, 
Shonebaker, twenty-three. 


Because Shonebaker was so short, 
And Cy so tall and slight, 

They did not seem to harmonize, 
But fought from morn till night. 


Cybiclus let the pedals out, 
Which much did aggravate 
Poor Shoney, so he gave it up, 
And bought a forty-eight. 


Moral. 


Ye brothers large and brothers small, 
Be wise and do not try 

A partnership in wheeling; but 
Go each and buy a Bi. 


‘* Strolling through the woodland” fur- 
nishes music for the third, and a good in- 
strumental accompaniment adds to it ma- 
terially :— 


ROLLING THROUGH THE WOODLAND. 


Rolling through the woodland, the little brooks beside, 
”Twas there, one day in summer, I-met my little bride; 
She tripped across the roadway, her eye at me did wink, 
I quietly took a header and fell into the drink. 


A sorry sight was I, but oh! she laughed, “ Ha, ha,” 
trala! 

All from that wicked eye, tra la, la, la, 

But rolling through the woodland, the little brooks 
beside, 

*Twas there, one day insummer, I met my little bride. 


I soon crawled out the water, she then did smile on me, 
And said I hadn’t orter get off so gracefully. 

I said, “I do not mind it, but quite content will be 
To take another header, if I win a smile from thee.” 


We both rejoice you see, and so we laugh, ha, ha! 
trala! 

And together frequently — tra la la, tra la! — 

Go rolling thi‘ough the woodland, this little girl and I, 

For she rides on the tricycle, while I ride on the Bi. 


The usual version of ‘*‘ Gideon’s Band” 
will accompany the following : — 


TO THE L. A. W. 


Wherever on the wheel you go, 

From Boston to San Francisco, 

You meet a rider you don’t know, 
Why, show your badge, and say just so. 


THE SONGS OF 


BICYCLING. 


Chorus. 


If you’re a member of the Law, 
You’re just the man I’m looking for, 
Fraternally to grasp your paw, 

And shake you by the hand. 


So, brothers all, where’er you be, 
From pole to pole and sea to sea, 
With perfect unanimity 

Go join this fraternity. 


4 Chorus. 
If you’re a member, etc. 


With justice all its aims imbue; 
Confine its ranks to wheelmen true; 
Good works along its pathway strew, 
Long live the L. A. W. 


Chorus. 
If you’re a member, etc. 


The remembrance of our college days (or 
nights) will bring back the music of ‘* Roll- 
ing Home” and * The Ocean’s Wave,” to 
which are arranged the two following : — 


ROLLING HOME. 


Slowly the day is dying, 

The twilight gathers ’round, 
So up, my wheel, be flying, 

We must be homeward bound. 


Chorus. 
Rolling, wheeling, rolling, wheeling, rolling home, 
boys, 
Rolling, wheeling, rolling, wheeling, rolling home, 
boys, 
Let us sing our song as we roam, boys, 
As we go rolling home. 


Then stand to the pedals steady, 
And dig right in with a will, 
Have every muscle ready 
To top off yonder hill. 


Chorus. 
Rolling, wheeling, etc. 


THE BIG ROUND WHEELS. 


Oh, we are the band 
Who understand 
The way to patch up a rhyme; 
And the praise we sing, 
From the tire to the spring, 
Of the bicycle every time. 


Chorus. 
For our big, round wheels do roll 
And carry us day by day, 
So come along with me 
On the cycle of the free, 
And we’ll drive dull care away. 


Up spake the captain of the run, 
As we bowled along the street: 

“ Oh, give to me the big, big B., 
And a life or the pig-skin seat.” 


Chorus. 
For our big, round wheels, etc. 
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Then up spake the last man of them all, 
Just half a mile behind: 

“ Oh why, oh why, on the B. 1. Bi. 
Are the fellows so unkind?” 


Chorus. 


For our big, round wheels, etc. 


So round and round spin the spider wheels, 
And our spirits never flag; 

But bubble out through the stopper and the spout, 
Like the oil in the saddle bag. 


Chorus. 


For our big, round wheels, etc 


The ‘* Signs, Omens” song, from the 
‘¢ Mascotte,” furnishes music for what I 
have called 


WORDS WITHOUT SONGs. 


We ride upon the bicycle, 
Bicycle, bicycle, 

We ride the bicycle, 
B; 1. Bi. 

The unicycle, or the tricycle, 
Yes, or the tricycle, 

Or any other kind, 
If we try; 

Anything of pedal motion, 
The motion, the motion, 

We call ideal, 
Ideal. 

We ride when we take a notion, 
When we take a notion, 

All brothers of the wheel, 
Of the wheel. 


Chorus. 


Mount, with a grip so strong and steady, grasping 
well each handle; 

Start! with a pressure firmly balanced on the tire 
and springs, 

Fly! and to you what power of man or beast can 
hold a candle? 

Wiff! waff! Away you go so gayly on your wheel of 
wings. 


When on the road together, 
The road together, 

Such jolly times have we, 
Times have we, 

All being of a feather, 
Birds of a feather, 

Off for a jamboree, 
Jamboree. 

Then pop or soda-water, 
We drink soda-water; 

And sometimes beer, 
*¢ Zwei beer,” 

But no more than we had orter, 
Than we had orter, 

Just to refresh and cheer, 
¥resh and cheer. 


Chorus. 


Mount, with a grip, etc. 


The little song ‘* Over the garden wall,” 
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I have paraphrased with bicycling senti- 
ment and entitled 


OVER THE HANDLES. 


One day I was riding my wheel so free 
Toward the garden wall; 

A charmer was standing and looking at me 
From over the garden wall. 

Her face was so fair, 

So saucy her air, 
I was rattled completely, 

And right then and there 
I took a bad header 

And flew through the air 
Over the garden wall. 


Chorus. 


Over the garden wall, 
A terrible, terrible fall, 
I never did yet 
A header get 

Which filled my soul 
With such regret, 

As the time I struck 
Head first in the wet 

Over the garden wall. 


Ipicked myself up and said, ‘“‘ How do you do?” 
Over the garden wall. 

She said, “I am certainly better than you,” 
Over the garden wall; 

“ But much I should like 

To know why you strike, 
And get hot and muddy 

And dusty alike, 
And take such a header 

From off of your ‘bike’ 
Over the garden wall?” 


Chorus. 


Over the garden wall, etc. 


“ My dear, ” said I, “I can surely explain, 

Over the garden wall, 

The case in a moment, if I may remain 
Over the garden wall: 

Your glance was so shy 

I wished to be nigh, ° 
So over the handles 

I went on the fly; 
But now I’ll beware 

Of a saucy black eye 
Over the garden wall.” 


Chorus. 


Over the garden wall, etc. 


The last was inspired by observation of 
the effects of estheticism as expressed by the 
‘¢ great unwashed ” in remarks on our uni- 
form. The music is the familiar rondo 
from ‘‘ Patience.” 


KNEE-BREECHES IN ’82. 


Now we are the band who sing 

Of Biczcle or ’cycle alike, 
Howe’er you pronounce it 
We'll never renounce it 

The praise of the elegant ’bike. 
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A year ago to-day 
We could ride our mystic way, 
With our pants to our knees, and 
We dressed as we pleased, and 
We dressed so every day. 


But now they laugh and jeer, 
And cry, “Oh dear! oh dear!” 
“ How very zesthetic!” 
“ How peripatetic !” 
For Oscar has been here. 


One gave me a big sunflower, 
And said, the other day, 
“T don’t know what chaff is, 
But the cut of your calf is 
Too utter in every way.” 








DUTCHMAN. 





This wildly wild young man 
Has placed us under the ban 
Of his own “ languid spleenery,” 
“Yellow and greenery,” 
“Very all buttish” clan. 


To renounce it we don’t propose, 
So we’ll elevate our nose, 
Continue to bore you, 
And calmly ignore you, 
And stick to our knee-cut clothes. 


On many a pleasant gathering already 
these songs have been made to fit in, and 
add to the general enjoyment. That they 
may continue to do so is the earnest wish 
of the writer. 

Angus S. Hibbard. 
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CHAPTER I.—A START. 


Miss Kate Larkin and Miss Rose 
Madder stood side by side, on the deck of 
the steamer Scythia, in New York Bay, on 
her August voyage of the summer of 
1881. The steamer was going homeward 
to Liverpool, but most of her passengers, 
being Americans, were outward bound. 

The experienced people, who had 
crossed several times, opened their novels 
before the ship had passed Governor’s 
Island. They unfolded their steamer 
chairs and their traveling-rugs, and made 
themselves comfortable in that peculiarly 
dolce far niente way enjoyed by the most 
proper people when on board ship. 

Miss Larkin and Rose were not of the 
experienced ones; they had never before 
been on an ocean steamer; they had 
never even seen one till the week before, 
when they came to New York for the first 
time. Therefore they stood side by side 
on ‘the deck, leaning over the railing, and 
watching everything with lively interest. 

Miss Larkin was a Chicago school-teach- 
er; and Rose, her former pupil, was now 


an enthusiastic student of art. Miss Lar- 
kin was twenty-nine, and wore glasses. 
Rose was nineteen, and didn’t. Miss Lar- 
kin’s traveling-dress was a_ half-worn 


and her linen collar 
and cuffs were very straight and very 
white. Her dark hair was brushed rigidly 
back from her broad brow, and her solemn 
little black turban seemed to frown re- 
provingly above the little love-locks which 


black momie cloth, 


would curl about her temples in spite of all 
her efforts. Miss Larkin’s eyes were black. 
She was tall, and not quite stout enough 
for her height; she was one of the few 
women who can wear a shawl; she had a 
great plaid one over her arm now, as she 
stood “leaning over the railing, ready for 
the cold weather that she had heard always 
prevails at sea. She held fast a little hand- 
bag, in which were three bottles of nux 
vomica, one dozen lemons, an air-pillow, 
a half-pound of flag-root, and a small 
flask of chloral. Miss Larkin would have 
considered it wicked to carry brandy as a 
preventive of sea-sickness, had she believed 
in its efficacy. She did not believe in it, 
however. Miss Larkin was wise in all 
scientific ideas of the day, and knew that 
doctors, as well as sailors, disbelieve in 
liquor for sea-sickness. Indeed, Miss Lar- 
kin had written a paper, which had been 
published in a noted science monthly, upon 
this subject. Miss Larkin was a woman 
of ideas. 

Rose was a child of enthusiasms. One 
of her enthusiasms was for blue flannel 
dresses ; she always chose them of a hue 
to match the clear, dark shining of her 
eyes. She had had a new one made for 
traveling ; the skirt was short and jaunty, 
the pockets were big, the bodice fitted her 
plump figure to perfection. Her blue Tam- 
o’Shanter cap was suitable as well as be- 
coming; and her yellow chamois-skin 
gloves wrinkled artistically up over her 
wrists and fat little arms to her elbows. 

While these two western maidens talked 














together, leaning over the railing, a Ger- 
man artist, sitting on a pile of ropes near 
them, sketched their profiles, and they did 
not know it. His name was down in the 
list of passengers as Max Ehrlebach, of 
New York. They had not seen the list, 
however, and he was as far removed from 
them at the moment he was making their 
picture as if they were still in Chicago, 
and he on the banks of the Neckar. 

Ehrlebach had more of an eye for color 
than most Germans, and his eye was at- 
tracted the moment he saw her,” by the 
carmine and pink complexion of the maid 
in the picturesque blue suit. He took out 
his pencils to sketch her as soon as the 
ship was in motion. 

Miss Larkin and Rose talked together. 

‘‘Tt doesn’t seem quite possible yet, 
Miss Larkin,” said Rose. ‘‘I want to 
pinch myself to be certain that I am not 
dreaming — To think we should really be 
going at last! Ooh—yoooh!” 

Rose made a little inarticulate whistle of 
ecstasy, puckering her red lips and squeez- 
ing her friend’s hand. 

Ehrlebach was sitting so near that he 
saw the movement, and heard the funny 
little noise, understanding both, and smil- 
ing gravely to himself. 

‘© Yes, we are off, dear. 
doubt of it. Your heart doesn’t 
you, I hope?” 

‘6 Fail, how?” 

‘¢ At leaving home.” 

‘¢ But we left home a week ago!” 

Kate Larkin smiled in sympathy. She 
had a good deal of the same feeling, and 
thought of her feeling, or lack of it, as she 
watched the passengers bidding tearful 
good-byes to their friends just before 
the Scythia weighed anchor. New York 
seemed almost as far away from home to 
both of these untraveled as Paris or Jeru- 
salem. 

It was almost as far away, and not much 
‘more accessible, not much better known to 
either imagination. They had journeyed 
a great deal on maps; they had studied 
their route for this year’s absence with af- 
fection for all of its details. They were 
both so glad to go that they could hardly 
realize any sadness in their good-byes. 
Miss Larkin’s ties were few; she had no 
near relatives except her handsome brother 
Hugh. She had aided him to finish a col- 
lege course, and had seen him well estab- 
lished in journalism, —the work he liked 
best. She had lived in the Madder family 
for a long time. Hugh had spent his va- 
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cations with her there, while in college, 
and was often in her home after he had 
commenced active life for himself. Hugh 
and Rose were always quite like brother 
and sister ; so far-sighted story readers need 
not seize on a complication at this early 
period of the narrative. 

Rose’s eyes looked into Hugh’s brown 
ones as Clearly as into her mother’s 
when she bade him good-by, and prom- 
ised to ‘‘take care of sister Kate,” as he 
urged. 

Rose’s mother was Kate Larkin’s best 
friend, and only confidant. Kate loved the 
daughter for the mother’s sake, as well as 
for her own. Rose was a lovable child, 
and an enthusiastic little student. 

She had painted two or three tolerable 
pictures, which had sold at very good 
prices. She felt certain of plenty of 
fame and orders after a little foreign 
study. All the world was bright before 
her; she left father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, home and home scenes, with 
no lack of love for them certainly, but 
with so much thought of the future in her 
heart that there was left in it little room 
for pain at the parting. 

Miss Larkin, sharing the enthusiasm of 
her pupil, though in a calmer way, felt 
something of the same hard-heartedness at. 
going away from America. She had taken 
charge of Rose for this journey with 
great willingness. Indeed, she had pro- 
posed the subject to Dr. and Mrs. Madder ; 
and out of her own earnings had lent Rose, 
at indefinite time and no interest, a large 
portion of the money which was to pay 
for the child’s good opportunities. 

‘¢T have a brother who will take care of 
me, you know,” she said to her friends, 
when urging them to let Rose go with her. 
Kate always had a glad, happy light in her 
eyes when she spoke of Hugh. ‘ He is 
a bonny lad,” she would say. ‘* Who 
wouldn’t be proud of him?” 

“And fond of him,” Mrs. Madder 
would add. Though Kate always smiled 
again, she never said yes. It wasn’t Kate 
Larkjn’s way to acknowledge liking peo- 
ple. 

A good many people called this young 
lady peculiar, because she was a great stu- 
dent and had ideas. A woman is always 
called peculiar if she does not believe in 
corsets and beer, even if she is not inter- 
ested in woman suffrage, or Southern ,edu- 
cation. A‘woman is very likely to be 
calied peculiar if unmarried at twenty- 
nine. 
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CHAPTER II.—A MEET. 


It was the morning of the third day out 
at sea. Rose, in a dressing-gown and an 
ulster, with a shawl over one arm, a 
cushion under the other, and a fichu over 
her head, stumbled up the companion-way 
and fell down upon one of the little sofas 
with a groan. 

Mr. Max Ehrlebach, smoking outside, 
recognized the voice that groaned, and 
threw his cigar overboard. He came and 
looked into the little room.at the top of 
the stairs, and saw the forlorn bundle of 
gray and plaid lying on the salt-smelling, 
crimson velvet of that sofa. ‘* This must 
not be,” said he, cheerily ; ‘* you will soon 
be better when you have come upon the 
deck. How is your friend?” 

Rose turned a wan face toward him, and 
pushed back one of the loose braids of her 
hair. 

‘¢ She is sea-sick, thank you,” she said. 

*¢ And why should you thank me, then?” 
laughed the jolly German voice. ‘‘It is 
not me who is to be blamed.” 

They both laughed heartily, and Rose 
sat up. 

‘**T feel very much better now,” said she. 

‘*That is good then. You must come 
out into the air. Those sofas are bad 
places, and the deck is pleasant in the 
morning air. It is not cold this morning. 
May I find for you your chair?” 

*¢Oh, yes, thank you; it would be very 
kind of you; it is marked with my ini- 
tials.” 

Ehrlebach vanished, and Rose lay back 
in the corner of the sofa feeling wonder- 
fully well all at once. 

This would be sucha nice, romantic 
thing to write home, —that a handsome 
foreigner was attending already to her 
needs. It seemed quite like a story-book. 
Rose was an enthusiastic student of art; 
but life was all before her, and she was 
as ready as young girls are, to peep into 
the sweet mysteries of the future. Rose 
was not a sentimental girl, — not foolishly 
so, that is; but attention is always atten- 
tion to a pretty young girl, even if she is 
sea-sick. 

Rose tucked back her braids, folded her 
Scotch shawl into a graceful drapery, and 
thought longingly of the pretty hood she 
packed somewhere among her belongings 
for ocean wear. 

A’ few minutes before she had been ut- 
terly and deeply indifferent to her personal 
appearance. All such thoughts were 
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swallowed up in the misery of dressing in 
some sort of way, and getting upstairs. 
Now a cheery voice and a bright pair 
of eyes had set the maid thinking upon 
her toilet. 

She forgot that in a little while, as she 
sat in her deck-chair in a quiet corner of 
the deck, with the plaid shawl over her 
knees, watching the brilliancy of the sum- 
mer-morning sunlight upon the calm, puls- 
ing waves. 

‘*¢ This is a perfect morning,” said Ehrle- 
bach. ‘‘It is foolishness to be sick when 
the water is so still. See! You have not 
seen Lake Michigan more calmer than 
this water now.” 

‘¢ More calmer?” said Rose. The man 
colored, though Rose had such a pretty, 
naive way of laughing at him that he 
could not be angry. 

‘We Dutchmen may not always speak 
correctly, but I know that I think the 
English well.” 

‘* What do you mean?” thought Rose, 
glancing at him witha merry, inquiring 
look that went straight into the heart 
before her. 

‘“‘ You must have some breakfast,” said 
Ehrlebach, after one brief, bewildering in- 
stant, in which he realized the blueness of 
Rose’s eyes, and the arch turning of her 
neck, in a way quite out of that young 
lady’s comprehension. His first care after 
that instant was for her material comfort. 

‘¢You must have a small piece of ham, 
and a little ginger ale, and a hard biscuit,” 
he said authoritatively, and went off to get 
them. 

*¢T don’t want a mouthful,” said Rose; 
but he didn’t hear her, and she looked out 
at the sea again, in a sort of unguessed 
dreamland. 

It was one of those rare mornings that 
one sometimes sees on the western Atlan- 
tic, when far enough south of Newfound- 
land. The sky was deliciously, darkly, 
blue. The ocean beat into little wavelets 
of rose- and apple-tinted foam beside the 
ship, then stretched away in calm plains 
of scarcely moving softness and depth. 
The air was warm and dreamily delightful. 
Everybody seemed to be reading novels, 
lounging about in their deck-chairs. A 
few gentlemen were playing cards in the 
smoking-room ; the sound of their voices 
was out of tune, and disagreeable. 

Ehrlebach returned with a plate in one 
hand, an ugly little mug in the other. 

‘¢ The stewardess has said that Miss 
Madder must take some beef-tea,” he said. 
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**T won't,” said Rose. 

He hesitated. 

‘¢ But you have been very ill, and the 
ham is not good for you uhtil to-morrow, 
she has said. That is why I have brought 
the beef-tea. See, then, here are the bis- 
cuits.” 

‘¢ English people call crackers biscuits,” 
said Rose, musingly, as she took one and 
commenced nibbling it. ‘*I won’t touch 
that beef-tea, and you may throw it into 
the sea.” 

*¢ Good, — there it goes!” and Ehrlebach 
obeyed her. 

A lady in a canary-colored havelock near 
by said, ‘*‘ Goodness!” and looked shocked. 

Rose tried to look offended, but only 
succeeded in laughing. 

‘*¢ Now you will teach me to speak Eng- 
lish, Miss Madder?” said the German, 
sitting down beside her. ‘‘ Is it not that 
you call these things biscuits?”” He took 
one of them from her plate and com- 
menced crumbling it. 

‘* Is it that you-are in the habit of throw- 
ing steamer property overboard?” asked 
Rose. The question sounded saucy, es- 
pecially as she mimicked his idiom; but 
the child’s absolute unconsciousness re- 
deemed her words. She was ready to 
play; she had been ill; she felt better, 
and here was a handsome foreigner ready 
to laugh with her, and be laughed at. 
People always make acquaintance on board 
ship, and it was all fun; so thought Rose 
Madder. 

‘* You must say crackers when you talk 
to me.” 

‘*] wish to speak as you do; it will be 
easy to remember,” said he. 

*¢ How did you know my name was Miss 
Madder?” 

‘**T looked in the list of passengers.” 

‘¢Oh, is there one? I have not seen it. 
Won't you get me one?” she asked. 

‘¢ Not now; I am too comfortable to 
go away. But you shall have one. You 
would have found one at your plate had 
you been at dinner the first evening. 
You will soon be very well now. They 
always put the cards on the dinner-table. 
I often find much sport in guessing who 
are the people.” 

‘It was funny you should guess my 
name.” 

‘¢ No, it was not, Miss Madder.” 

‘* Why?” 

‘* Because.” 

What a singular man this German was, 
to be sure! 
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Rose tried another question : — 

‘*Did you guess Miss Larkin’s name 
too?” 

Yes.” 

‘¢ Have you crossed the ocean before?” 

*¢ Five times already.” 

Rose stopped to laugh. That word 
‘‘already”” brought up blithe memories 
of German playmates in the Chicago pub- 
lic schools. 

‘** Is it so funny to cross the ocean many 
times?” 

‘* No, no; that wasn’t it. 
never sick?” 

‘* Never, fraulein.” 

Rose clapped her hands. ‘I think it is 
delightful to be called friulein. Miss Lar- 
kin would like it too,” she said. 

*¢ Miss Larkin is your friend?” 

‘* Yes, we never crossed before, and we 
are going to be gone away a year, — isn’t 
it delightful? —I am going to learn lots. 
We are going to walk from Bonn to Bing- 
en next month, and I shall make sketches. 
Have you been there? Can we get good 
guides and safe donkeys?” 

‘¢ Why should you have donkeys, if you 
will to walk?” 

‘¢ Oh, we will to ride when we are tired. 
Did you ever read Mark Twain’s ‘A 
Tramp Abroad’?” . 

‘* No, I have not.” 

*¢ Well, in that he was always planning 
to walk all over Europe; but, as he says, 
‘for private and personal reasons,’ he and 
his party usually took the express train.” 

‘¢T am a tramp, too, Miss Madder.” 

Rose turned one of her bright, inquis- 
itive glances upon him. 

**T shall spend my vagation in the 
Scotch Highlands, but not in a train, not 
upon a donkey, not going upon my feet.” 

‘Why, you will go on a_ horse, of 
course?” 

‘*¢ Not that either.” 

‘¢ What then? ” 

‘¢ A Yankee maiden should be able to 
guess.” 

‘“‘T am not Yankee, —I am from the 
West.” 

‘‘T‘know; from Chicago.” 

**'Yes; but you have not told me how 
you are going touring. Shall you havea 
palanquin and bearers?” 

‘¢ Ach Himmel! no—-I could not breathe 
away from the good air.” 

‘* Are you—yes, it must be —is it a 
bicycle?” 

*¢ It is a bicycle, fraulein.” 


Rose clapped her hands. 


But are you 
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‘‘ What a picture that would be!” she 
cried. ‘*I wish I could do figures ; I would 
make a picture of you beside Loch Ka- 
trine, on your bicycle. 


““¢ Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 
That cost thy life, my gallant grey.’ 


‘*You remember that? If that brave 
Knight of Snowdon had only a bicycle, 
he never would have had to mourn the 
death of his ‘ matchless steed.’” 

‘¢ Ach, that’s your Sir Walter —I like 
him. So you make pictures, too?” 

A sudden shyness fell upon Rose. She 
remembered all at once that she was chat- 
tering to a stranger. Her memory flashed 
a glance back over their inconsequent talk, 
and she felt a sudden hot flush creeping up 
her neck and temples. She had actually 
told him their plans. She had spoken in 
such a way that he even knew her pur- 
poses. She remembered all her mother’s 
cautions as to nice behavior. 

‘* Yes, I paint a little,” she said coldly. 
‘* Will you excuse me from talking more 
now, please? I must go to see how Miss 
Larkin is.” 

Ehrlebach rose, cap in hand; his zzsou- 
ctant air changed to one of half-amused, 
but perfect courtesy. 

‘¢ You are not well enough to walk yet. 
I will send a steward to see how she is, 
and to tell you. You must not neglect to 
have some lunch. I will speak to the 
stewardess for that. Good morning!” 

He put on his cap and strolled off 
toward the bows. Rose sat perfectly still 
and scolded herself. 

‘* You are going on nicely, telling un- 
known Dutchmen about yourself. It’s a 
wonder to me that you didn’t tell him 
where Miss Larkin carries your money, 
and how old you are, and where you 
learned to paint. What would your mother 
say to you? You’re going on in a nice 
way; you better get Mr. Henry James to 
put you into one of his novels: heroine, 
Rose Madder; tells hero at first meeting 
that she means to make a picture of him. 
Hero — mercy, what zs his name?” 

Then her thoughts became a little inco- 
herent as she remembered that he had 
known her name; that he had found her 
deck-chair by her initials marked upon it; 
that he had said he was too comfortable to 
leave her side; and that he was big and 
handsome, and not a day under thirty-five 
years of age. 

Five minutes’ self-flattery was enough 
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for Rose. She began to long for some way 
to occupy her mind; she half regretted 
sending Ehrlebach away. He was very 
entertaining, and his manner was im- 
mensely respectful ; besides, he must be an 
artist. He had said, ‘* You make pictures 
too?” If he were an artist he could tell her 
lots of interesting things, for he had seen 
all the art wonders still before her. He 
had crossed the ocean five times; he must 
know a great deal. Crossing the ocean 
and knowing a great deal were confusedly 
synonymous in Rose’s mind. She sat and 
thought about Ehrlebach for fully five 
minutes in this half-vexed, half-flattered, 
sort of way, then she went and got a 
volume of Thackeray from the library ; 
she fell fast asleep over it in a very 
little while, lying in her deck-chair, 
with her Scotch plaid shawl trailing 
down to the dingy floor, from the gray 
of her ulster. 

Ehrlebach, who had forgotten to send 
inquiry after Miss Larkin, came by, saw 
her, brought out his water-colors, and 
made a sketch of Rose as she sat with her 
head tipped back against her little half- 
moon cushion, with her white wool fichu 
over the soft brownof her hair, which the 
summer zephyrs were kissing. 

The lady in the canary-colored have- 
lock saw what Ehrlebach was doing, and 
murmured ‘‘ Goodness!” to herself, as she 
turned a page of one of Ouida’s novels. 


CHAPTER III. — A SPIN. 


MapaME Francesco Morena, the lady 
in the canary-colored havelock, was a fash- 
ionable New York milliner. People who 
had known her husband before he ran off 
to Arizona, some ten years before, called 
her Mrs. Frank More; but without the en- 
cumbrance of Mr. Frank More, his wife 
had transformed her name into Madame 
Morena, and was one of the most fash- 
ionable milliners of Gotham. 

Madame Morena was a kind-hearted, 
straightforward, romantic little woman. 
She could make beautiful bonnets, in excel- 
lent taste, although the colors she chose 
for her own wear were often somewhat 
startling. Madame Morena read novels, 
and looked at life in the novel-gourmand’s 
way. Everything was a situation to her; 
there were undefined possibilities in the 
dropping ofa handkerchief, or the lifting 
of a hat; there were three-volume thrills 
in a hand-shake, and lots of sweet future 
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misery and happiness in an exchanged 
*¢ Good morning.” 

When Madame Morena saw Ehrlebach 
making a picture of Rose, her interest 
rose to a warm height in the thermometer 
of her observation. She felt a quick ne- 
cessity of confiding her ideas to somebody. 
She sought Miss Larkin; her state-room 
was next to that of Miss Larkin and 
Rose. Never sea-sick herself, she had 
done what she could in these first few 
days to alleviate the misery of the moan- 
ing ladies next door; therefore she felt 
privileged to call upon Kate for a bit of 
morning gossip. She found that strong- 
minded young lady prostrate in her berth, 
looking helplessly weak-minded and woe- 
begone. 

Madame Morena sat down on the sofa 
and put her feet upon Rose’s portmanteau 
in a sociable way, as she said : — 

*¢*Good morning, Miss Larkin, — good 
morning! I hope I find you feeling bet- 
ter.” 

Miss Larkin smiled drearily. 

*¢ You must try to get up on deck; you 
will be well then, because the air is lovely, 
and people are all well; and Miss Madder 
is asleep, with a handsome artist drawing 
her, and several people observing it, though 


saying nothing, of course; only they nat- 
urally wonder if the pretty child is alone, 
you not being there. And she was so inter- 
ested in him that she didn’t see me when 
he led her out to her deck-chair, that he had 
first opened for !.cr; and he brought her 


some crackers and_ beef-tea, and she 
wouldn’t have the tea, and he threw it 
overboard, mug and all. She laughed at 
him, and they seemed to enjoy talking 
together; and I don’t wonder at it, for 
Rose is pretty, and Ehrlebach is always 
known for a fascinating man, and awfully 
handsome. Everybody in New York 
knows how wild Fidella Fitzenduvil is 
about him. She is at his studio about 
forty times a week, they say, and gets him 
most of his orders from the up-town 
people. I was quite surprised to see him 
on this steamer, though I had seen in the 
papers that he was to go abroad this 
month. But it seemed to me I heard that 
he was going with a party, and I had an 
idea it might be with the Fitzenduvils. 
Fidella gets all her hats of me. I did 
make her such a lovely one for the sea-side 
just before I came away, and she said to 
me, just as she was trying it on, ‘I shall be 
separated from the eyes that appreciate 
beauty, Madame Morena, when I wear 
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this;’ and I didn’t say nothing of course, 
though I couldn’t help sighing. It must 
be very sad to have the affections out where 
they are not reciprocated, so to speak ; 
but she did look lovely in that hat: it was 
covered with lace, with a little drooping 
fringe all around the rim, and a big bunch 
and spray of lilies-of-the-valley. I wanted 
to put on forget-me-nots. Miss Fitzen- 
duvil is a blonde, you know; but she said 
no, those flowers were not fort her to 
wear; and I felt the truth of it.” 

Madame Morena sighed as she paused 
to take breath. 

Kate lay quiet in her berth, a sort of 
languid interest in her black eyes. 

Madame Morena felt encouraged to go 
on: — 

‘¢'You know there was a great sensation 
about poor Ehrlebach a few years ago, and 
it did a good deal toward advertising his 
pictures and him, so to speak, though they 
do say he felt badly enough about it. He 
had sold a few of his pictures, and was 
beginning to get on when he first went 
back to Europe. He was from there, you 
know, and I have heard that his people 
are very nice indeed ; but his parents were 
dead, and he had not seen his other rela- 
tives since he was quite young. Well, 
over there somewhere, he met a pretty 
little piece, — blue eyes and red cheeks, — 
married her, and brought her home to New 
York. She used to get her hats of me, 
and many’s the time I have tried to find 
out of her who and what she was, without 
seeming to ask questions, of course. But 
she was a mum little thing, and nobody 
knew ; it wasn’t quite certain whether she 
was an Italian, or a German, or what; 
she might have been any of them. You 
would have thought we could tell by her 
talk ; but, goodness, she hardly ever talked, 
— at least where anybody would hear her ; 
but people began to talk about her after 
awhile. The artists were all crazy about 
her, and she was painted as all those hea- 
then queens and goddesses, and finally she 
ran off with one of them, — I don’t remem- 
ber his. name; but there was a great to-do 
and a lot about it in the papers. Ehrle- 
bach tried to get her back, and acted half- 
crazy, they said, for a longtime. Then he 
went off to Europe, and stayed two or 
three years, and now he is going again, 
and he seems cheerful enough, though. To 
think I should really be the first one to see 
him making a picture of Miss Madder! 
It is plain to see —” 

Kate sat up in her berth, and rang the 
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bell for the stewardess with a good deal of 
energy. 

‘*Why, whatever in the world, Miss 
Larkin!” 

‘¢ Excuse me for interrupting you,” said 
Kate, politely. 

‘¢T feel much stronger, and think I shall 
try to dress, and get out into the air.” 

‘*' You want to see the first chapter 
yourself.” Madame Morena chuckled a 
little. ‘* Well, I don’t wonder, it is real 
interesting ; but don’t bother the steward- 
ess, —let me help you dress.” 

** No, thanks,” said Kate, with such a 
well-bred air of dismissal that Madame 
Morena went back to her deck-chair and 
her novel a little discomfited. 

Rose was still sleeping, and Ehrlebach 
was still sketching, when Kate came upon 
the scene of action. Except for her per- 
fect pallor no one would have imagined 
her a victim of the unpoetic malady, as 
she walked resolutely up the deck, fol- 
lowed by a steward, with her chair and 
wrappings. 

She stood for a moment beside Rose, 
awaiting her servant, and looking at 
Ehrlebach astride his camp-stool a few 
paces off. Under the nervous shadow of 
her gaze he worked uneasily for an 
instant, then looked up to discover the 
cause of disturbance of his psychic forces. 
He rose at once on seeing Miss Larkin, 
and bowed brightly and courteously, with 
a whole summer-time of sunshine in the 
glance of his gray eyes. 

‘“You are well, then; that is quite 
good. Shall I place your chair for you? 
Ach, how pale you are yet! Allow me.” 

Kate reeled suddenly, and Ehrlebach put 
his arm around her, while the steward 
hastily unfolded her chair. 

Rose opened her eyes at the noise, to see 
her friend gently lifted in the German’s 
arms, and put down beside her in a chair. 
Kate’s turban fell off, and her glasses fol- 
lowed suit. Madame Morena rushed for- 
ward with her cologne bottle, and the cap- 
tain stopped in his passing promenade to 
ask if the lady needed the doctor. 

Kate’s face was scarlet as she opened her 
eyes a second later, and looked toward 
Rose. That damsel was laughing most 
unsympathetically. 

‘* Our introductions to you are decidedly. 
original,” said she to Ehrlebach. ‘* Miss 
Larkin has done worse than I did, how- 
ever ; I was so sick,” — with a sigh. 

‘¢ But Miss Larkin was not so,” said 


Ehrlebach, looking around for his brush, 
which had disappeared in the confusion. 
‘*¢ She was faint from weakness.” 

‘¢ Yes, that was it,” said Miss Larkin, 
telling a direct untruth, and looking right 
at Rose as she did so. 

‘¢ May I give you some breakfast?” said 
Ehrlebach, going off. 

‘¢ What have you been doing, Rose?” 
said Miss Larkin, in a severe whisper to 
her charge. 

‘¢ Nothing.” Rose laughed aloud. 

‘*Do stop laughing in that way; the 
passengers are looking at you.” 

‘* Not at me, dear, — it’s you; the idea 
of tumbling into the handsome unknown’s 
arms! You! Did you see what beautiful 
eyes he has?” 

*¢ Rose!” 

** Yes’m; I’m good now; only I felt 
rather guilty at talking with him without 
an introduction, and here are you, my pat- 
tern of propriety, throwing your willowy 
figure into his embracing arms at first 
sight. How did he happen to come along 
so opportunely, anyway?” 

‘¢ He was sitting there, making your 
picture,” answered Kate, with dignity. 

‘¢My picture! Then he ¢s an artist. 
I wish he would hurry back ; I want to see 
” 

‘*My dear,”— Kate spoke most ear- 
nestly, — ‘* I can’t let you talk to him; it is 
Ehrlebach, the artist, and he must not play 
with you.” 

A shadow passed over Rose’s blue eyes, 
and a little frown contorted her eye- 
brows. 

**T don’t know what you mean, Miss 
Larkin,” she said. 

‘¢ Jt isn’t playing to make my picture ; 
and how can we help talking to him, either 
you or I, on the ship? He is polite, and 
we don’t know anybody.” 

Perhaps it was the child’s logic that con- 
vinced Miss Larkin; perhaps it was a de- 
sire not‘to put distrust into the sweet eyes 
that made her refrain from further cau- 
tioning; perhaps there was another and 
more subtle reason; but from this time 
forth Kate did not attempt openly to in- 
fluence Rose’s acquaintance with Mr. Max 
Ehrlebach. Things took their course with- 
out the benefit of Miss Larkin’s expressed 
opinions on the subject; but she watched 
her, and was always with her. Rose did 
not see her scrutiny, because she had no 
desire to escape it. Ehrlebach saw it, and 
was puzzled. 
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CHAPTER IV.— HALF A LENGTH. 


WueEN Ehrlebach came back with some 
breakfast for Miss Larkin, he found her 
sitting up very straight, reading the volume 
of Thackeray over which Rose had gone 
to sleep. She ate some crackers, drank 
her beef-tea, and asked with interest how 
long it would be before lunch time. She 
had stabbed a long pin through her turban, 
and had fastened her glasses on by a bit of 
white cord. She thanked Ehrlebach for 
his attention to Rose and herself, in a for- 
mal little way, and then fell to reading 
again. 

Rose commenced chattering : — 

‘¢ Were you making a picture of me, 
Mr. Ehrlebach?—I’m_ glad it’s you; I 
have seen lots of your pictures, you know, 
and if I intended to be a figure-painter I 
should beg to study in your studio. You 
take a pupil now and then, don’t you? 
Won’t you show me what you have been 
doing?” 

*¢ Certainly, let me get my first sketch of 
you also. Pardon me to be absent a mo- 
ment; I will bring it from my cabin.” 

He brought up the picture he had made 
on the first day of their voyage, and showed 
it to Rose, with the water-color sketch of 
her, still unfinished. 

Rose examined them with flattered curi- 
osity. 

‘**Tt’s very nice to be sketched, but es- 
pecially nice to have you do it. I have 
always heard so much about you,” said 
she. 

‘¢ You are a good child to say so,” said 
Ehrlebach. 

At his expression Rose lifted her blue 
eyes to his with a funny little conscious 
confession in them. 


‘¢ Now I may be your pupil, and you 
will teach me lots during the voyage?” she 
asked. 

Ehrlebach laughed. He thought: ‘* She 
sees that I do not wish to talk only non- 
sense with her, and she tells me that she 
sees it, andthanks me, and asks me to be her 


teacher instead. What a candid little mai- 
den! She sent me away awhile ago, be- 
cause she thought I spoke too much with 
her ; and she looks so much like poor Lena.” 

He sighed after his laughing. 

‘*T will teach you what I can; you 
must draw some things about the ship,” 
said he. 

‘*Tt will be so good of you, and perhaps 
sometime I can draw something good, if 
you teach me.” 
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‘¢ But we shall be only a week more on 
the water.” 

‘*That is true. If I’m well, though, 
I can learn a good deal. May I begin after 
lunch ? ” 

‘¢] think not; I mean to try a ride after 
lunch.” 

“ A ride?” 

‘¢ Yes; my matchless steed will be out 
of exercise if I don’t get him up on deck. 
I have spoken to the captain, and we shall 
have some sport with the bicycles this 
afternoon. A young man and an old 
preacher on board have also their wheels 


‘on the ship, and we shall see if we can 


ride upon the deck.” 

‘¢'You will be sure to fall down; the 
ship rocks too much.” 

‘¢ We shall try it, fraulein; the ship is 
very quiet on the water to-day, and a little 
laugh at our expense will make the sea- 
sick people all well again. Is it not so, 
Miss Larkin?” 

Kate picked up her book with a guilty 
start, and said, ‘‘I beg your pardon.” 
She had been looking intently at Ehrle- 
bach for more than a second, not listening 
at all to his words, but thinking of his 
romance, told to her by the lady in the 
canary-colored havelock. 

Ehrlebach repeated his question with a 
decided frown between his gray eyes; he 
looked vexed; he pulled his long, tawny 
mustache with an odd feeling of annoy- 
ance. That any woman should look at him, 
and not be thinking of him, was a new 
and unpleasant idea and experience tc the 
handsome German. 

He did not speak to Miss Larkin again 
till after the afternoon’s frolic, when he 
sought Rose, and found her reading to her 
friend. 

‘¢ Poor Miss Larkin has been miserable 
all day,” said Rose. ‘I don’t know how 
we shall ever get her downstairs to-night, 
unless you carry her.” 

‘¢ Should I offer my service,” said Ehrle- 
bach, ‘* Miss Larkin would be angry.” 

‘¢T certainly should,” said Miss Larkin. 

*¢ May Miss Madder walk upon the deck 
with me now, if you can spare her? The 
exercise is what will be good for her.” 

‘¢ Should you like to walk, Rose?” 

‘¢Oh, yes, indeed! Everybody is prom- 
enading. It is very kind of you to ask me, 
Mr. Ehrlebach.” 

‘¢ Not at all; we must make long voy- 
ages pleasant for each other.” 

They strolled away up the deck in the 
falling twilight; they walked lingeringly 
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till the stars came out, and the moon shin- 
ing forth, made the ship and the sea, and 
all the happy people, a part of a dream- 
land to be remembered long after in ugly 
waking hours. 

Kate caught fits of their talk each time 
that they passed her with a nod and a 
smile. 

Rose talked enthusiastically of pictures 
and people. Miss Larkin and her brother 
were eulogized together with art and 
artists. She forggt her romantic self-flat- 
tery of the morning, now that the hand- 
some unknown was revealed as Ehrlebach, 
the artist. The little bit of consciousness 
that had troubled her had all faded away. 
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She forgot that she was a girl without a 
story, and that he was attentive to her. 
All things were settled in Rose’s mind; 
she was glad of her opportunity to hear the 
artist talk. As to his attention to her, 
‘‘Why, it’s because he knew I paint,” 
explained Rose to herself. 

So the little bundle of contradictions 
bade the artist good night, and helped 
Miss Larkin down to her berth. Then she 
climbed up’ to her own top shelf, fell 
asleep in two minutes, and dreamed all 
night of riding up and down the deck on 
a bicycle, with Ehrlebach coming after 
her with Miss Larkin in his arms, and an 
easel on his back. 

Minimum. 
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(STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL.) 


Ir has become a habit with me, in first 
meeting a man or woman, to look them well 
in the face, note the features, then pass 
from the hat on the head to the shoes, and 


then say, I quite like the get-up of that man, 
or that woman, or I think as short an ac- 
quaintance as possible is desirable, — they 


have not a pleasing appearance. Experi- 
ence has proven that my first impressions 
have been quite correct in most cases. 

And I find the same holds true in books 
and magazines. The general appearance 
of the book—the way in which it is ar- 
ranged as to its title-page, preface, con- 
tents, and headings of chapters— will leave 
an impression that a careful perusal of the 
subject-matter will not change. 

Thus, musing over similar dry subjects 
one day, a visitor came to my study in the 
form of a magazine. Its cover was very 
neat ; the design unique ; and, after reading 
its name,— THE WHEELMAN, —I com- 
menced to turn over the leaves, examining 
the contents. The freshness of its appear- 
ance caused me to give careful consideration 
to the subjects considered, I soon became 
very much interested in my young visitor ; 
and, as it was so full of pleasing and valu- 
able information, I very readily gave it a 
post of honor on my paper-file. And thus 
early in our friendship I have concluded 
to give it my experience on, over, under, 
and quite nearly through my wheel, all of 
which is strictly confidential. 

One cold day last winter—the wind 


blowing through the leafless trees, causing 
them to beat a dreary tattoo as their branches 
hit the buildings—I was seated in my 
study, and, for lack of more agreeable com- 
pany, a cigar in my mouth, gloomily think- 
ing of what gloomy weather it was, and how 
I should like to have the warm sunshine 
come once more, and much more in the 
same mood, when casually picking up the 
Century, I turned to an article on the man- 
ufacture of the bicycle. It was the com- 
mencement of a growing desire in me to 
investigate the matter in a practical man- 
ner. I wote for a catalogue, and when it 
came I was quite enthusiastic. All at once 
the thought came to me, ‘* What will your 
parishioners say at seeing their pastor on a 
bicycle? You will put yourself in a 
position to lower your dignity. Think of 
it, — make a public show of yourself! No; 
I think you had best drop the idea.” I felt 
disappointed, — quite like a child which has 
been deprived of a pleasure; but I could 
not drop the idea. It would follow me 
day and night, asleep or awake. At last, 
overcoming my prejudice in a degree, I 
went to an agent; and, after talking awhile 
and looking over the machines, I finally 
consented to try a machine, and, with the 
assistance of the agent, I mounted. Well, 
before I left a fifty-inch full nickle was 
ordered. 

When it came my people were aston- 
ished; but gradually that wore off. It 
being yet cold, and no good place to ride, 
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I did not learn much. After a time I took 
my wheel into a large hall; but, alas! the 
second evening the block, in which the hall 
was, burned down, and my wheel with it. 
Then, of course, I thought my sport was at 
an end. My friends condoled with me; 
but that only made me the more unrecon- 
ciled. I missed the machine more and 
more every day, until, in July, I ordered 
another, and waited impatiently for it. 
At last it came, and found me at a lovely 
little watering-place (Lakeside, on Lake 
Ontario). It found me among my friends, 
and could a wheel laugh I think that that 
one would have shouted to hear the ques- 
tions asked, and looks of amazement when 
they were brought to believe that I readly 
intended to learn to ride ¢hat machine. 
Then they wanted to see me ¢ry her; but I 
said JVo, and resolved that none of that 
crowd should ‘‘ see how a minister looked 
while taking his first header.” Accord- 
ingly, one morning, I started out to find a 
quiet place, —one where no man could see 
and tell it in Gath (Lakeside). So, on and 
on I went, until a long distance had been 
covered, when I found a retired place 
where there was sufficient grade to give me 
astart. Then began the war. I mounted 
the step and away went the machine for 


fully three feet, when, lo! united we fall, 
and divided we lay. Not to be beaten, I 
manfully came to the scratch, and for an 
hour the battle raged. Part of the time I 
was under, then again, by a chance, I found 


myself on the upper side. In either case 
the odds were by far against me until, at 
last, by one mighty effort, I brought the 
machine up standing, which position it re- 
tained until I was on the step, when all at 
once the thing seemed to turn in a hundred 
ways, and I— well I came down, and by 
a pure accident struck one of the cranks, 
barking, what is called in good old Eng- 
lish, my shin. What did I then do? Of 
course put on a grim smile, and concluded 
that rest was good for both the lame and 
weary ; and, being badly beaten, I sat down 
on a shady bank. That I looked the ob- 
ject of despair may be concluded from the 
fact that a little girl just then going by took 
fright and begantocry. If this is the effect 
that my appearance has on humanity, thinks 
I, I'll go home, and sell the machine cheap. 

I went back, stood the wheel against a 
post, where it remained a number of days. 

At last a friend of mine came who had 
ordered a fifty-four inch machine, which 
also came in a few days. This gave 
me fresh courage. We commenced prac- 
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tising on a driveway which was sufli- 
ciently inclined to start us, and kept at 
work until the step was mastered, which 
required only a short time. Then the sad- 
dle was reached. Once in the saddle, and 
away we went, sometimes landing on the 
soft earth, again in the middle of the road. 
It seemed possessed, and went everywhere 
but where we wanted it to go. At last the 
pedals were reached, and one or two 
pushes were sufficient to change our base 
of operations. In dismounting we soon 
learned a most graceful way, which was 
to let the machine tip over, sticking the foot 
out on the side we were falling, landing 
with a jounce that would cause our teeth 
to snap. In this way a dismount was 
sure. Sometimes, however, we would not 
calculate right, and tip the wrong way; 
but we always landed. Oh, yes! 

The pedal dismount came at last; and 
didn’t we feel jubilant? With this also 
came the use of the pedals in propelling 
the machine along, and also greater confi- 
dence in ourselves when we saw how 
well the horse behaved when we managed 
him rightly. 

What little practice we had while with 
the agent was of no use to us whatever ; 
so that we really were obliged to learn our 
A BC's by ourselves, and, still worse, on 
the uneven surface of a public drive. 

At last we could mount, catch the ped- 
als, and dismount in very tolerable shape. 
Do not think we could ride yet. The ma- 
chines would run away with us nearly 
every other time; and then the best we 
could do was to run them into a potato 
patch, where we could alight with a little 
safety to our crowns. In course of time 
this piece of road was mastered, and we 
sought new fields to conquer in the shape 
of the public highway. I well remember, 
after riding a short distance, a little gravel 
bottom of a few yards was reached; and 
if the spirits of all the donkeys that ever 
died, or expected to die, had possessed the 
machines, I think no greater kicking or 
plunging could have been indulged in. In 
an instant ‘the scene was changed. My 
friend was seen leading his horse out of 
the ditch, with a bent handle-bar that gave 
it a very dejected appearance, himself 
quite covered with the ‘‘ bloom of age,” 
which had fastened to him after his im- 
promptu reclining upon the bosom of 
mother earth. CouldI laugh? I think not. 
I tried to, but my mouth turned the wrong 
way at the corners; for I was seen to arise 
from my bed of gravel, and, putting my 
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hand on my head, make a thorough inves- 
tigation downward until my heels were 
reached, to see what part or parts might 
be missing. I found my bump of com- 
bativeness badly injured, and so righted 
my wheel, and determined to mount if it 
should cost me an extra bottle of 

liniment and a yard of court-plaster. 

At last August drew to a close, and I 
must be at home and commence my work 
the first Sunday in September. My friend 
and I decided to ride home, a distance of 
about twenty miles, on our wheels. The 
day was bright and warm, and we started 
on our way with the best wishes of friends, 
and the encouraging remarks from some, 
that we would break our necks before 
we reached home. Well, before I had 
gone half a mile, in mounting I caught 
my heel between the crank and fork, and 
was thrown with considerable violence to 
the ground and at the same time bending 
the fork. I mounted, and rode for some 
distance, when, going down a sharp hill, 
I struck my brake and indulged ina header, 
which sprained my right arm badly. I 
could not mount, and so was obliged to 
trail my machine for over ten miles ; and to 
make it much more tantalizing, the road 


was fine nearly all the way; but there was 


no use trying. I could not ride. Reach- 
ing the station at last, we deposited our 
machines in the baggage car, and ourselves 
in the passenger, and so reached home. 
I left my wheel at the depot, and took the 
*bus to get through the streets as quickly as 
possible, that I might not give my lame 
arm away. There was a noise abroad 
in an hour, that the Rev. had been 
thrown from his bicycle, resulting in a 
sprained arm. My greeting on the street 
was, “How is your arm?”—‘I am 
sorry to learn of your accident. How did 
you do it?” etc. Now, in my own mind 
I did not feel very amiable. I did not 
like to come home from a four weeks’ va- 
cation in that way. What was to be done? 
My arm was in nocondition to use. I was 
obliged to shake left-handed, thus inform- 
ing people of my mishap, and often hav- 
ing to give an explanation. 

I bore my mortification for some two 
weeks before I dared mount my machine, 
‘and then I was very careful to go where 
no one might see me. With a grim de- 
termination to conquer, I mounted, and 
away I went. The roads were very good, 
and, as the wheel spun along, a thrill of de- 
light ran through my body. I was com- 
pletely charmed. Gradually the machine 
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came under my control, and I began to 
gain confidence once more. However, 
about two miles out I fell and hurt my 
arm, so I was obliged to walk back home ; 
but the next day I started again, resulting 
in greater success. 

The first run I made, of any importance, 
was one afternoon. I thought to call on 
some friends about a mile out of town, 
and then return home to tea. I made my 
call, which was quite a novelty to the la- 
dies, —that is, the manner. They were 
much pleased with the wheel, and also 
highly complimented me on my profi- 
ciency. This, coming from the source it 
did, had a very encouraging effect on my 
rather retiring nature. 

Allow me to say, right here, I have mar- 
ried people, but no one has yet married 
me. Therefore, the cause for the effect. 
Well, I felt so well on starting that I con- 
cluded to go home by a roundabout way, 
over a mile farther. Had just one-half 
hour to do the distance in before supper 
time. I took an easy gait ; and on reaching 
home great was my surprise to find I had 
but just finished my half hour. I ate my 
supper with the relish of a farmer, and 
with a feeling that, in some way or other, 
I had accomplished much in making my 
machine carry me where I wanted it to. 
Henceforth it was to be my servant in all 
respects. 

I had very much the same feeling that 
I had when, in that ‘* September’s golden 
morn,” I found I was a member of 
College, by the fact that I had just matric- 
ulated. I can only say it was a very 
agreeable feeling. Since then, which is 
only a couple of weeks, I have had a num- 
ber of fine runs, from ten to twenty miles 
in length. This forenoon I took the first 
run without a fall; part of the way was 
over a rough road at that. 

I think I had best say, right here, that 
persons contemplating the purchase of a 
bicycle ought not to read this article, for 
fear it may discourage them. A timid 
man—and who would be one?— ought 
never to ride a wheel. He may, osszbly, 
fall, and soil or tear his clothes; and if he 
fall probably will have to get up again. 
He may scare a horse — how horrible ! — 
et cetera. 

My friend, where is he? Do not fear. 
Having told some of my own experience, I 
shall not let him escape. One of my most 
humiliating practices was to fall in town, 
or in a place where as many as possible 
could see. Not so with my friend. He 
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took his tumbles in the most unfrequented 
places along the by-ways. Iam not nat- 
urally of a savage nature; but I did wish, 
if I had to make a spectacle of myself, that 
he might fill part of the programme. 
However, I concluded to wait and bide 
the time for him to learn to pick himself 
up, brush the dust from his clothes, and, 
although he might have jammed the ma- 
chine with his shins ever so much, mount 
the thing, and with a smile ‘‘ ride on.” 
One day his sister heard his father call out, 
*¢ Will, did you hurt you when you fell?” 
but no answer. I smiled to myself when 
told of it, and thought: he is learning to 
take a tumble. In a few days I was en- 
tirely satisfied. We had rode to a little 
village some five miles distant, and after 
resting a few minutes mounted, or at least 
I did; but he—well, went clear over 
horse, saddle, and all, landing in a very 
forcible manner on his hands. I did not 
dare to say anything of what flashed through 
my mind, but found he was in a rising 
temper, and so passed on. 

On our way home, in attempting to go 
from the road upa bank, to a path that 
followed it, he took a ‘* beauty,” much to the 
delight of a number of small boys, and 
myself. One other time is very clear to 
my memory. We had been out for a run 
of afew miles, and were riding leisurely 
along the road towards home, when I heard 
my friend’s bell ring,—a sure sign of, 
usually, a fall; sometimes an excited state of 
the mind ; at other times that something, or 
some one, was on the track and liable to 
meet with a sad accident. But this par- 
ticular time, in looking around, what was 
my astonishment in seeing something on 
all fours, with a bicycle on its back, kick- 
ing up an unreasonable amount of dust. 
As I gazed in astonishment very much in- 
tensified, slowly there came forth the head 
of a man, then the body, lastly the legs 
began to uncoil, until the form of my 
friend arose and stood before me. 

My utilitarian friends will say, ‘‘ Now, 
you have given us so much nonsense, of 
what practical use is your bicycle? You 
have exposed your neck in learning to 
ride. You have given time and money, 
for what?” Mon ami, to a purely utili- 
tarian man or woman I do not offer an 
apology for riding a wheel. So you had 
best stop, if you belong to that class of 
humanity. 

‘It has been the ruin of many of our 
Americans. What? High living, seden- 
tary habits, with little or no exercise. Es- 
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pecially are clergymen negligent in regard 
to exercise. They are partly to blame, and 
partly their parishioners. They care, too 
many of them, to recreate in ‘‘ o¢¢um cum 
dignitate” only ; and certainly, think they, 
active, mirth-provoking leisure is not con- 
sistent with ‘‘ dignified leisure.” In this 
idea many parishes and priests agree, — 
poor men !— slaves to public opinion. But 
I am ‘tan advanced thinker,” and like 
‘* mens sano in corpore sano;” and think 
what is a healthy moral exercise any 
clergyman may indulge in; and what is not 
he nor any one else should zo? indulge in. 

Myself, being one of the unfortunate pro- 
fession, was in a dilemma in regard to exer- 
cise. I realized the fact that I must have 
exercise or in a short time my health 
would suffer. I used Indian clubs, and in 
many ways tried to find a genuine recre- 
ation and exercise, — something that would 
rest my mind, and give the body exercise at 
the same time. The clubs became monoto- 
nous, walking became monotonous, study 
became monotonous, and, in fact, life be- 
came monotonous. My health was becom- 
ing undermined. I was nervous, fretful, 
and Mondays — oh, horrors! blue is not a 
word to express the feeling — entirely ex- 
hausted ; it seemed to me I did not have a 
friend in the world; could hardly think 
of the preparation required for the next 
Sunday; my head heavy and dull; could 
scarcely tell whether it ached or not. Just 
at this critical time came my bicycle, 
and, as if by magic, away went the 
spirits that had tormented me so long, 
and as their cloven feet and writhing tails 
disappeared in the dark past I was met by 
the laughing, beautiful faces of the spirits 
of health and cheerfulness. Even in my 
tumbles in learning to ride there was a 
pleasure, for it sent the blood dancing 
through my body from fingers’ ends to tips 
of toes. When I became sufficiently ex- 
pert to take trips into the country, what a 
delight it was to push up-hill and spin 
down; what excitement to put the drivers 
and horses behind, with only sufficient 
effort to make it refreshing exercise! Had 
I a fortune I would give it rather than be 
placed where I was in health when my 
wheel found me. Then, does the outlay 
repay me? I will not answer so foolish a 
question. I make parish calls on my 
wheel, thus uniting pleasure and business. 
Thanking you, my dear WHEELMAN, for 
your sympathizing attention, I will sign my- 
self your well-wisher, 


Rev'd. 





A MIDNIGHT RIDE. 


In pretty Herter’s village kirk 
I did a pastor’s holy work, 
Yet in my breast the while did lurk 
Foul treason. 
With knotted cords I scourged my back, 
I searched my heart, my brain did rack, 
Yet for my sin could find, alack! 
No reason. 


My prayers I said, my sermons read, 
I spoke the service o’er the dead, 
Or christened babes in arms, or led 
The singing; 
Still, still within my breast did dwell 
A clang and clangor vile as hell, 
Aye, louder than the chapel bell, 
Kept ringing. 


‘¢The kirk is damned, the place accursed, 
Come out, O Devil, an’ thou durst! 
Out, out, I say, and do thy worst 
In Herter.” 
Weird rang my challenge on the night, 
It filled my coward soul with fright, 
I mounted wheel, I took to flight — 
Deserter ! 


Upon Mt. Andrew’s moonlit crown, 
Five miles away from Herter town, 
I met the Devil riding down — 

I started. 
‘¢ Ne’er fear, ne’er fear, ride merrily, 
I'll tend thy slumbering flock,” said he, 
And nodding, grinning, gibing me, 

We parted. 


‘¢ Now as I hope for lasting grace, 
Theu’lt not usurp me of my place, 
Unless thou ride the greater pace!” 

I shouted. 
I turned my wheel, I mounted high, 
I urged my steed with tautened thigh, 
Resolved to in the saddle die 

Ere routed. 


I saw the Devil grinning there, 

My feet became a twinkling pair, 

My whistling spokes cut clean the air 
Asunder ; 


We darted by the mole’s abode, 
We startled bat and croaking toad, 
The dead leaves rattled on the road 
In wonder. 
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I saw the trees revolving by, 
A whirlwind cut each straining eye, 
On, on we flew, the De’il and I, 
To Herter. 

With heated breath and throbbing heart, 
With quivering nostrils wide apart, 
Along the level road did dart 

To Herter. 


Whene’er our path by shade was hid, 
My lagging pace the Devil chid, 
With chuckling, mocking laughter did 
Defy me. 
His cloven hoofs the treadles trod, 
With every tread he gained a rod, 
I cried in agony: ‘** O God, 
Be nigh me!” 


Out rang my little chapel bell, 
The middle hour of night: to tell, 
The Devil faltered at the knell, 


I spurted ; 
Tolled one, and two, and three, and four — 
I gained, I passed, I reached the door — 
He fled —I stood forevermore 


Converted. 


‘¢ Awake! awake!” my good wife said, 
‘¢ You’ve kicked me till I’m almost dead, 


And nearly tumbled out of bed 


A body; 


I wish you’d do more riding, dear ; 
You get dyspepsia, love, I fear, 
By spending every evening here 
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THE bicycle, like many another good 
thing, has been creeping into public favor 
with so much modesty that there are some 
people who, when they see what a hold it 
has gained, turn skeptical and say it is 
nothing but a toy, an invention of the devil 
to frighten horses, and run over children 
and helpless old people; and they console 
themselves with the thought it will soon 
be given up, like its forerunner, the veloci- 
pede. Fearing there are more skeptics — 
or enemies, if we must speak plainly — 
than friends to the bicycle, we shall en- 
deavor with our friendly pen to defend that 
much-abused, yet useful, class of vehicle. 


In study.” 
S. Conant Foster. 


é 


THE BICYCLE. 


It is not our place, in writing of the wses 
of the bicycle, to enter into an exhaustive 
discussion of the differences between the 
old velocipede, which took this country by 
storm some twelve years ago, and as sud- 
denly as a storm disappeared, and the 
bicycle of to-day, which has come to stay. 
Every one knows how the velocipede failed 
when put to the test of road-riding, and 
how soon it was thrown aside after a few 
trials. Why were they thrown aside? 
Simply because, when wanted for use, 
they were found useless. The papers, 
notably the Sczentific American, all 
through the winter and early spring 
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months, were vainly teeming with the 
great variety of uses the velocipede could 
be put to, and, as a consequence, every 
one expected great things of his machine ; 
but, when a practical test was made, the 
fallacy of the statements was only too evi- 
dent. 

And now we turn to the bicycle. 
‘Well, it’s a new thing, too, and will 
soon drop out of existence like its pre- 
decessor.” Will it? Are you sure it is a 
new thing? Let us see. Here is a letter 
from our English cousin, who tells us they 
have been enjoying and using the bicycle 
for ten years, and, instead of ‘‘ dropping 
out of existence,” it has fairly come in with 
arush. Born tén years ago, there are 
now over 200,000 in the place of its birth. 
Surely there must be a cause for such a 
state of affairs! [et us try and find a 
cause. 

Man is eminently a social being, and, 
left to himself, this love of social inter- 
course and love of high mental attain- 
ments has led him from the lowest stages 
of barbarity to the present stage of civili- 
zation, and it has almost, if not quite, all 
been accomplished by invention. He is 
given something to do, and he finds, after 
a while, it becomes mere drudgery, and he 


seeks a way out of his unpleasant position 
by making some division of nature to serve 
his wants, not only to do his allotted task, 


but to do it in less time. No one will 
deny that the present condition of our 
middle classes is superior in point of ad- 
vantages to that of the royal families of a 
few centuries back; nor will they deny 
the fact that it has all been brought about 
by a saving of time, by the use of ma- 
chinery; thereby allowing the individual 
time for reflection, study, and social inter- 
course. And in this very saving of time 
we have a key to the cause of the long 
stay of the bicycle. 

True, the ‘‘ wheel” may have been de- 
signed, and is largely used, for pleasure ; 
but there is an undercurrent of sterling 
worth. Among the first to recognize its 
real value was the physician. One that has 
much practice, especially in and around 
small towns, always has to keep at least 
one horse, and a great many keep two or 
more. This horse must be capable of 
carrying its owner to its destination, it may 
be, in very quick time; but at the same 
time he must be gentle, —two requisites 
very difficult to find, and when found 
must be paid for accordingly. If he re- 
quires two, so much the more expense to 
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be incurred, not only in first cost, but in 
continually feeding them. The physician 
saw other people passing him on_ their 
bicycles, and it occurred to him, if they 
could pass him, why could not he use the 
same mode of conveyance? Not only 
have they purchased machines and turned 
their horses out to grass, but they have 
made longer journeys in their professional 
rounds than they could have done in the 
same time with a horse. One physician 
writes he made ninety miles in one day 
just on professional visits, and that his 
usual Jait is ten miles an hour, fifteen 
when pushed! What common horse can 
equal it? Very few young physicians, 
starting out for themselves, can well afford 
the constant drain on their purses of keep- 
ing a horse, and to them the bicycle offers 
not only a substitute, but one which, when 
mastered, — which is easily done, —he can 
depend on with greater certainty than he 
can his horse. 

There is another class of persons whose 
business calls them here and there, and 
more especially is it so in America. I re- 
fer to those ministers of the Gospel who 
are commonly known as circuit riders. 
One minister often has as many as four 
churches, in as many different places, 
under his charge, and he is compelled to 
either walk or ride, as circumstances may 
be. That there would be no impropriety 
in using a bicycle to make these trips is 
amply shown by some of our leading min- 
isters, both in England and America, who 
make their rounds on their favorite ma- 
chines. Of course, the class above re- 
ferred to may not be able to buy the more 
expensive machines, with ball bearings and 
‘¢all the latest improvements ”(?), but a 
good, substantial, easy-running machine 
can be had that will answer every purpose 
they may wish to use it for. It is only in 
racing and long-extended tours that any 
great difference is shown between the ball 
and the common bearing; in fact, some 
first-class English firms put parallel bear- 
ings on their best machines, unless other- 
wise ordered. It is so much cheaper, and, 
with that class that can be adjusted when 
worn, I see no reason why it should not 
be used. Another class of people quick to 
recognize the practical utility of the bicycle 
is found in the traveling commercial men 
—drummers, so called—who are con- 
stantly going over a regular route, month 
in and month out, at a cost, on an average, 
of five dollars per day for hotel bills, rail- 
road, steamboat, and carriage fare. It is 
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a good man, indeed, who will cost his 
firm less than four dollars per day for ex- 
penses. Now, there are a great many of 
the routes that are perfectly practicable for 
the bicycle for at least nine months out of 
every year, and as the traveling expenses 
are made up principally of transportation 
fees, a bicycle would pay for itself in less 
than three months, even if it be of the best 
grade of machine. Of course there are 
very few firms that will furnish these men 
with machines, and likely those firms that 
did care to furnish them would fail to have 
men in their employ who would care to 
ride; but there are very few firms that 
would not be glad to pay their men twelve 
or fourteen hundred dollars more every 
year and let them pay their own expenses ; 
and the agent himsell, it is needless to say, 
could make several hundred dollars more 
than by the other way; z.e., a certain fixed 
salary and expenses paid. The experiment 
has been tried by two of the above class 
that I know of, and has proved highly 
satisfactory. 

All drummers know how provoking it is 
to stop over at some little town, in which 
all the business he wants to do can be done 
in an hour, and then have to wait for the 
next train or boat that may happen along. 
Why, the saving in time alone, especially 
among our river towns, would pay for the 
machine in one season, not to say anything 
about having to get up at all times of the 
night to catch a boat or to leave one. When 
the practicability of the modern bicycle is 
better known, it will have its scope of 
usefulness greatly enlarged by our travel- 
ing salesmen. 

To that class of business men who live at 
a distance from their office it offers special 
inducements. A great many live just out- 
side the city limits, — some _ because it is 
cheaper, others because they prefer it ; and, 
as a usual thing, it is too far to walk. In 
our larger cities the street-cars run out into 
all the suburbs and afford a cheap 
mode of transit, in fact, the cheapest usual 
method; but in the smaller places, good- 
sized towns, they have no such conveniences, 
and the person so situated must keep a 
horse, or a horse and buggy. Taking the 
former case first, we find that the usual class 
of men go to their work in the morning, 
lunch in town, and return in the evening. 
The customary fare for such distance is 
from ten to twenty cents a trip, or from 
twenty to forty cents daily, say an average 
of thirty cents, which in a year will amount 
to $93.60, only counting working-days. 
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That amount would purchase a first-class 
machine, by which he could save not'only 
money but time, and, as the old maxim has 
it, ‘‘ Time is money,” he would be saving 
money in another sense, to say nothing of 
the pleasure to be derived from it, and the 
increased capacity for business. Our mer- 
chants spend too much of their time in- 
doors, and are being worn out before their 
time. A ride of from three to five miles 
every morning before going to work would 
instil new life into a person so situated ; 
and, after the hours of business were over, 
how pleasant, instead of being jolted 
to death in a rickety old street-car, to 
mount the ‘‘ silent wheel” and wend his 
way, not wearily, but gayly, home. We 
should not hear so much complaint about 
pains between the shoulders, or in the 
chest, and headache would be a memory 
only. Arouse, ye money-makers! Throw 
your false dignity to the dogs; buy a bi- 
cycle, and be happy! It is all nonsense 
about bicycle-riding being undignified ; you 
do not have to wear knee-pants and a brim- 
less cap; wear the clothes you have. on, 
with, perhaps, a rubber band around the 
bottoms of your pantaloons to prevent them 
catching, as they do on some makes of ma- 
chines. I hold as dignified a position as 
any one, a place where I have set an ex- 
ample for others, and it has never even been 
hinted by any one that I was undignified. 
And now that I have mentioned my own 
riding, I shall give.a little of my own ex- 
perience. Last February my physician 
told me if I did not go out-doors and take 
more open-air exercise he would not an- 
swer for the consequences. It was too 
muddy, wet, and cold at the time to take 
my bicycle out; but-in less than a week, 
after trying walking for that period, the 
weather cleared up enough for me to ride ; 
and it was not a month before I was all 
rightagain. Just for health’s sake alone, its 
weight in gold would not buy my machine, 
if I could not get another. I have tried other 
forms of exercise, but never found anything 
I would adhere to for any length of time ; 
and I find the more I ride the more I want 
to. Pardon this personal digression; but 
I want to give my sedentary brethren an ex- 
ample which I can vouch for. Most busi- 
ness men really belong to the sedentary class, 
and to them I speak also. 

The student going to the city to attend 
lectures will find it to his advantage to 
board outside the city; he will find a 
cheaper, quieter, healthier place than he 
can find in the city ; and he owes it to him- 
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self to take to the country when he can. 
He can study better, both because it is 
quieter and because he has not the ever- 
present temptation of the party, the thea- 
tre, or some worse place of amusement, 
to allure him from his books. To him 
I would say, get a bicycle; I know of such 
cases, and happier students you never did 
see. In some cases the circumstances are 
just reversed: the school is in the country 
and the students in the neighboring city and 
towns. These scholars usually come to 
school on horseback in the morning, keep 
the horse there all day, feed him at noon, 
and return in the evening. Thus his par- 
ents, and every one else for that matter, 
lose the use of the horse all during that 
time. A bicycle could well be used here, 
both to the profit of the parents and the 
pleasure of the rider. Since writing the 
above a young gentleman rode twenty-five 
miles on a borrowed machine to purchase 
my bicycle,«for the above purpose. He had 
to have either a horse or a bicycle, and his 
father gave him his choice; he chose the 
bicycle. In this particular case he will 
save his father the price of the machine the 
first year, because a severe drought has 
visited this part of the country, and corn 
and other feed is scarce and high, so that it 
will take at least eighty dollars to carry a 
horse through the coming winter. That 
this is not an isolated case I am firmly con- 
vinced, because the uses to which a bicycle 
can be put are being more and more recog- 
nized every day. The ministers, doctors, 
etc., and elderly men would use bicycles 
more if it were not for their absurd fear 
of the consequences, and the best proof 
[ know of is the increased use of the tri- 
cycle by this class of men. They recog- 
nize the practical utility of the bicycle, but 
they have not the necessary confidence in 
themselves ; consequently, when they find 
a machine that nearly answers every pur- 
pose of the bicycle, they purchase and ride 
it without fear. I say it answers nearly 
every purpose. In making this reservation 
I have two other uses for the bicycle in my 
mind, which the tricycle could not success- 
fully compete with: racing and riding on 
bad roads. Racing I shall speak of later ; 
the bad roads I refer to are those which 
have so little travel upon them that there 
are only two, sometimes scarcely one, 
smooth track to be found. Now, an or- 
dinarily good rider can take a bicycle safely 
along such a road; buta tricycle would 
have two and maybe three tracks to follow. 
Of course, riding would be rather discour- 
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aging under the circumstances, when, on a 
bicycle, it could be made a pleasure, even 
on single-track roads. 

Every industry, every sport, everything, 
has certain stages of growth to pass through, 
and bicycling is no exception. Hence, our 
English brethren, who are older in the 
cause than we are, have reached a higher 
state of development. The particular in- 
stance I now have in mind relates to touring. 
No man, no matter what his occupation, 
but wants a vacation, —a relief from the 
almost ceaseless round of business; even 
the man of leisure desires a change. A 
great many follow the custom of traveling 
by the same old means, the dirty train or 
the slow steamboat; in any case they are 
all after the same end: a change of scene, 
a relief from the cares of a busy life, for 
even a few days. Our English cousins 
were quick to appreciate the advantages 
offered by the bicycle, for touring purposes, 
and now they have a regular Bicycle Tour- 
ing Club, with a membership of several 
thousand. Thousands of tours, from one 
hundred to fifteen hundred miles in length, 
are taken every year in England and on 
the Continent. A trip of a hundred miles 
is made without baggage, so simple a mat- 
ter is it; and for the most extended trips 
very little is required. When parties do not 
care to take a great deal of baggage along, 
they usually have it forwarded to some 
point on their route. But an ‘*M.I. P.” 
will hold all that is necessary for a tour, 
and you have the advantage of having it 
along with you. One reason touring has 
taken such a hold in England is the condi- 
tion of the roads. The whole island is 
crossed by a net-work of the finest roads in 
the world, and a large percentage of them 
are almost without any hills worth speak- 
ing of. Of course, under such conditions, 
it is no wonder that the wheel came into 
such universal use. But the good roads 
do not have a monopoly of the tourist by 
bicycle; the good roads are usually bor- 
dered by scenery with too much of a same- 
ness to be interesting to the rider for any 
great length of time, especially when he is 
out to see; consequently the mountain 
roads, of good surface, are largely patron- 
ized. Germany, France, Italy, and even 
mountainous little Switzerland, has its an- 
nual share of tourists on the ‘* wheel.” 
Speed is no object on a trip of this kind; 
so the hilly nature of the roads makes very 
little difference; the better surface, of 
course, the more enjoyable the ride, but 
there are very few roads on which a man 
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cannot find enough good surface for his 
bicycle. What if you do have to walk oc- 
casionally? A change of motion will relieve 
the monotony, if there can possibly be any 
in bicycle riding; I have never found it 
yet, if there is. 

A person who has not ridden a month 
could make thirty-five or forty miles a day, 
and keep it up for a week or two at a time 
without being inconvenienced in the least ; 
but it is very few riders, indeed, that do 
not average fifty miles a day on even long 
trips, and have time to see and be seen. 
Trips have been made in which an average 
of over zézety miles a day has been kept 
up for fifteen hundred miles. This merely 
shows what can be done. In America 
touring has not reached the proportions it 
has assumed in England, but it is increas- 
ing every season, nay, every day, nearly. 
One of the best evidences of the usefulness 
of the bicycle is the fact that their sale is 
constantly increasing in spite of the high 
price ; the average price of all the bicycles 
sold in this country is, very likely, one hun- 
dred dollars, and there are very few people 
willing to spend that much money for a 
thing that is of no use. The bicycle is not 
confined to the wealthy classes entirely ; 
the workingman, in England, uses it to go 


to and from his work. Competition there 
has produced a class of bicycles to suit the 
purse of people in very moderate circum- 
stances ; in fact, day-laborers. They do not 
need all the modern refinements in regard 
to bearings, etc., because they have plenty 
of strength, short distances to go, and 


speed is no object. A good plain machine 
can be had for forty dollars, and even 
cheaper ; and hence a great number of peo- 
ple can afford them, if only to save car-fare. 
Tourists make their bicycles serve another 
purpose besides simply carrying them, Z.e., 
as a distance register. By attaching a good 
cyclometer, or revolution counter, to the 
axle of the front wheel, the distance be- 
tween any two points can easily and cor- 
rectly be ascertained by simply riding over 
the road. I venture to assert that more in- 
formation has been given the public in re- 
gard to roads since, bicycle touring began 
than in the same time at any other period. 
One not only measures the distance traveled, 
for his own information, but he takes a note 
of the surface, and of the surrounding coun- 
try, and usually publishes it in one of the 
journals devoted to bicycling, so that his 
brother wheelmen may know what they 
have to expect if they take certain roads. 
Any one knows, from personal experience, 
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that he cannot depend on the natives of a 
section of country for reliable information 
in regard to the condition of the roads and 
the distance from place to place. And those 
of you that have the good fortune to live 
on first-class roads, with milestones to give 
reliable data, must not think it strange of 
those less fortunately situated who con- 
sider the bicycle a first-class directory in re- 
gard to roads he may have ridden over. It 
teaches a man to observe where he is, and 
if he has already cultivated that habit, it 
improves it wonderfully. Persons may 
ride over a road in a buggy or on horse- 
back for a year, and not be able to give as 
reliable information in regard to it as a bi- 
cycler who has ridden over it but a month, 
or even a week. 

In bringing this article to a close I can- 
not treat, perhaps, of a more popular 
branch, if I except touring, than racing. 
No one will deny that one of the uses of a 
horse is his racing; so with a bicycle. 
True, racing is not such a practical every- 
day use to which it may be put as some 
other things mentioned, yet it serves a very 
useful purpose. First, then, it does the 
individual good. If he races he must train, 
and the training is just what a large num- 
ber of our young men need. They are too 
prone to irregular habits and over-eating ; 
more men are sent to an early grave by in- 
temperance in their diet than by intem- 
perance in their drinks. No man _ need 
expect to win a race worth winning with- 
out previous training; and if it is kept up 
long enough, by several races in a season, 
he may form habits in regard to his general 
welfare that shall ever afterward be a source 
of pleasure to him. But physical ‘benefit 
is not the only good developed by racing. 
Few indeed are the men who ever entered a 
race without finding they had found a friend 
or two who was interested in his success ; 
it generally brings him before his compan- 
ions in a new light, and from this an inti- 
macy may spring up that will develop new 
social traits in him, before unseen, or unno- 
ticed. In fact, the social influence of the 
bicycle is no small item; it brings men 
together from different sections, harmoniz- 
ing their differences, and increasing their 
pleasures. 

_In conclusion, let me say, if you are a 
minister of the Gospel, buy a bicycle; it 
will do you good, and do your congrega- 
tion good, for you will be able to preach 
better sermons. 

If you are a lawyer, buy a_bicy- 
cle; your briefs will be clearer, and your 
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breath will last longer in a long argu- 
ment. 

If you are a merchant, buy a bicycle; 
you need the fresh air, and you want the 
stoop out of your shoulders. 

If you are a man of leisure, buy a bi- 
cycle; it will invigorate your system and 
give you a new idea of what life is. 


LOVE ON 

Hart Morenouse read law with Judge 
Bent the first year after he graduated at 
the University, and, as he was a good deal 
worn out with hard study, he bought 
a bicycle, and united business with pleas- 
ure, as he collected bills for the Judge, 
and explored the suburbs of Ridgeville. 
The old lawyer was a little slack in col- 
lecting his dues, and people sometimes 
imposed on his kindness. Hal proved ex- 
ceedingly successful in this business, and 
had many quaint views of human nature. 

One day he went over to the ‘* Butter- 
nuts,” five miles away, to see Timothy 
Crane, an eccentric old fellow, well-to-do, 


UNCLE TIMOTHY. 


but shiftless in spots, and never paying his 


debts until compelled to. He lived in a 
one-story house, well spread out on the 
ground, with two immense butternut trees 
in front shading the whole building. The 
yard was filled with old truck, and a 
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If you are a student, buy a bicycle; it is 
the best exercise you can take. 

If you are a teacher, buy a bicycle, for 
you can the better do your work. 

In a word, there is scarcely any, class of 
men but can use a bicycle with both pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Major. 


WHEELS. 
brindle dog, with a hoarse voice, was par- 
ticularly exasperated with the wheel. He 
dived at it, expecting, evidently, to annihi- 
late it at once. As it struck him sharply 
in the side, he retreated, his back ruffled 
up, and blood in his eye. ‘* What infernal 
thing is that?” asked Uncle Timothy. 
‘*¢ Oh, that is a bicycle,” replied Hal. “A 
what ?”—* A bicycle.” —** Lando’ Jacob! 
I should think it was a cart-wheel with the 
jim-jams.” Uncle Timothy had had the 
snakes in his boots when a younger man, 
and knew something about it. “* Have you 
ever been to a circus?” asked Crane, 
solemnly. ‘*Oh, yes; when I was a boy 
I ran away from school to see Barnum. 
But the dominie had an interview with me 
afterward,” added Hal, smiling. ‘‘ Strapped 
ye, did he?” insinuated Timothy. ‘But I 
mean, did ye ever perform in the ring?” 
—‘* Qh, no.” — ** How, in all natur’, then, 
can you perch on that whizzing thing 
and not crack your top-knot?” — ‘* Easy 
enough, Timothy; as easy as for you to 
pay your debts.” And then the bill was 
presented and paid. Hal felt quite elated 
over this, for it usually required a good 
many calls for Uncle Timothy to honor a 
dun. It got to be a remark about, that 
when the dominie’s son was seen prancing 
along on that critter, Judge Bent’s debtors 
might as well face the music, for that uni- 
versity chap would get the best of them 
some way. 

But it was wonderful how Hal’s health 
improved that year. He grew stout, and 
had quite an English look. The dull head- 
aches disappeared, and he said it had done 
him more good than the tour abroad which 
he had contemplated could have done, and 
at little expense. He slept sounder, had a 
healthy appetite, and was able to do a good 
amount of study. 

Judge Bent had a niece who lived in 
Albany, and she often visited the family. 
Hal had become well acquainted with her. 
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It doesn’t take long in these days for young 
people to know each other. We old fel- 
lows are a little startled at the ease with 
which the preliminaries are settled. Katie 
Knox was an American girl in every fibre 
of her being,—a downright, — straight- 
forward, common-sense girl. There was 
no nonsense about her. She looked you in 
the eye when you spoke to her, and her 
replies were pat and sprightly. And, 
strange enough, she was a beauty, — an ex- 
quisitely finished woman, such as the old 
masters sometimes put on their canvas: a 
trifle stout and above the medium height ; 
a clear complexion; a perfect blond, and 
hair which was phenomenal in its beauty, 
— spun gold; sunlight woven into tresses ; 
russet hues shot with amber ; why attempt to 
describe it ?— it was acrown of glory. How 
bewitching she looked in her purple drapery, 
as she came into Mrs. Judge Bent’s elegant 
dining-room that night, and greeted Hal! 
She had come for the month of August, 
and brought her tricycle with her. 

Hal had a great deal of business about 
the country, considering how hot it was, 
and the month of August. Katie usually 
went with him, for they were fast friends, 
not lovers, but comrades, with no silliness 
about it. Why cannot young men and 
women be friends without some one making 
eyes at them? What delightful tours they 
had about the old town, and the neighbor- 
ing villages! Mrs. Bent said Hal seemed 
very much devoted to his business, with a 
sly twinkle in her eye ; and he certainly did 
collect a good many bad debts, that the 
Judge considered not worth the paper they 
were written on. But what talks they had 
on philosophy, art, and life! The world 
was reconstructed, and ideal men and 
women lived in it. Katie was quite a 
wit, and she loved to touch the ludicrous 
side of a subject. Her sarcasm was occa- 
sionally a trifle sharp. Hal, man-like, 
would lose his temper for the moment; 
and then they would both laugh at the 
absurdity of the situation. 

Huldah told Hal that summer she thought 
he was taking a broad view of his profes- 
sion: ‘* Studying the law of love, and love 
as a law; it might be fun for him and Katie 
Knox, but it was death to Judge Bent’s 
debtors.” However we were all interested 
in the progress of this summer idyl, and 
were not a little anxious that it should turn 
out happily. But what rides they had 
before breakfast along those smooth New 
England roads, shaded by noble trees, the 
dew on the fields, the birds singing in the 
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shrubbery along the road-sides, and sailing 
across the meadows in reckless ecstasy! 
How the river laughed at them, dimpling 
into ripples, while the great elms threw 
graceful shadows on the green sward 
beneath! And then in the. late afternoons 
they found exhilarating pleasure in spinning 
along the valley road, steadily ascending 
until they reached Ward Hill, and saw the 
village beneath them, the houses cluster- 
ing together like sheep a-field; the turn- 
pike, a line of white, threading its way 
between ; the church-spires cutting the air 
with their graceful lines, and catching the 
golden dust of the sunlight as the dusk 
cameon. Often the darkness would gather 
before they returned, and the night, sifting 
its shadows about them, spread above them 
acanopy of stars ; sometimes a stray creature 
by the road-side who had escaped the barn- 
yard, and was feeding, would start suddenly 
at the strange apparition, and bound wildly 
away, and the smaller dogs felt it their duty 
to bark, when they were not able to see 
what the moving objects were. 

They passed country places as the shad- 
ows gathered about them, so that they took 
on a weird, uncanny look. The men were 
just bringing in the milk, and the lights 
twinkled here and there. How beautiful * 
the landscape appeared those August 
nights, the darkness below, and above, the 
white light of stars ! 

And then to sit down to Mrs. Judge 
Bent’s elegant tea, with its berries and 
cream; the frosted silver relieved by the 
exquisite napery. How the gray-bearded 


THOSE EVENINGS OF *SONG. 


Judge beamed on the young people; and 
Katie sparkled with her fine humor; and 
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after that the evenings of song! Katie 
Knox had an exceptional voice, and Hal 
was a fine tenor. Their voices blended as 
one, with a pathetic undertone that caused 
the people on the street to pause and listen. 

One afternoon they started out to visit 
the ** Hermit,” ten miles away, who lived 
near ** Ervingside,” on a wooded bluff. 
There was a natural cave there, and he 
was a curious old fellow, with patriarchal 
beard and flowing hair. One usually found 
him knitting. It was a place where a 
great many people visited. The road led 
along the river, and it was a delightful 
region. Katie was unusually brilliant; the 
day was cool, and the sky bent over them 
in illimitable blue. What an electric 
influence there was in the air! They 
seemed to have wings as they sped over the 
ground, like Mercury of old. How gra- 
cious are the dews of youth! What bene- 
dictions lie at the threshold of life! 

They had hardly proceeded five miles 


great trees; the broad fields rejoicing in 
abundant harvests; the streets of the old 
town, wide, and bordered by stately elms,— 
when a low rumble was heard in the west, 
and they saw, unnoticed by them before, a 
shower was gathering. Hal had a friend 
living a mile or two beyond, and they hoped 
to reach his house. They increased their 
speed. How the artillery of the heavens 
thundered about them! The squadrons of 
clouds first changed to slate, fringed with 
black, and then grew darker still, as they 
rolled and tumbled, while the line of storm 
extended, and pressed on like mad horses 
in flight. The eastern horizon was still 
blue ; but the west seemed to be the fiery 
crater of subterranean fires, and the black 
smoke filled the heavens. How the spaces 
seemed to tremble with the diapason of the 
storm, rolling through the hills as if the 
gods were engaged in close battle for 
mastery, and were dislodging the very 
pillars of the skies! 





THE FLIGHT FROM THE STORM. 


through that far-famed valley, made mem- 
orable by Indian wars and massacres; the 
smiling farm-houses hiding behind the 


The storm was upon them; the first 
drops pattered down, only the outriders of a 
tempest, and they sought shelter at a farm- 
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house near at hand. It was one of those 
houses of which this valley has many, —a 
real home; it had been standing a hundred 
and fifty years ; a gambrel roof, the rear ex- 
tending to within six or seven feet of the 
ground, having about it that antique air as 
if it had grown up with the country. They 
were ushered into the great kitchen, with its 
polished floor; here was a fireplace, with 
coals smouldering between the andirons, 
that looked as if they were at least a century 
old. An aged man sat in his arm-chair, 
as quaint a picture as anything about the 
house ; he was the grandfather, past ninety, 
in his second childhood, but fresh and 
hearty for his age. The people were all 
away except the maid, and Hal and Katie 
had the kitchen to themselves. The old 
man dozed away undisturbed by the storm 
without, or their low voices. No doubt he 
had his romance ; more than sixty years ago 
he had brought his blushing bride to this 
home; but she and many of the children 
were dust under this summer storm. Could 
it be that he was ever young, and bent in 
courtly grace over some fair girl? There 
was an old secretary of mahogany standing 
in one corner of the great kitchen, bound 
in brass. How substantial and antique it 


looked! No doubt it had a history, like the 


old man before them. How the tempest 
raged outside! The wind howled about the 
house like spirits in chains, rattled the 
blinds, and hurled the rain against the small 
panes. 

Hal rejoiced in the storm. They two 
were together. Why not always? Katie 
seemed strangely silent; did he dare trust 
his fate to those laughing lips, that could 
cut so keenly with sarcasm? Hal said 
afterwards he felt that moment as he did 
when he made his first appearance at 
rhetoricals at college. He had an inclina- 
tion to bolt out of the room into the teeth of 
the storm. The old man stirred a little, 
and smiled in his sleep. ‘‘ Katie, I wish this 
would last forever.” — ‘* What, the storm? 
We would need an ark. Could you be 
Noah?” she asked mischievously. ‘‘ Yes, 
if you would be Mrs.. Noah.” And then 
they laughed so loudly that the old man 
woke up; but he soon dropped off again 
into dreams of the past ; ¢hezr dreams were 
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in the fulfilment. ‘ Katie, shall I get on my 
knees, like a knight of the Round Table?” 
A heavy crash of thunder fell at the mo- 
ment. ‘* Do you feel like that wicked man 
in Illinois who never prayed? Caught in 
a storm where thunder and darkness pre- 
dominated, he fell on his knees with the 
cry, ‘O Lord! if it’s all the same to ye, 
give us a little less thunder and a little more 
lightning, and give it quick.’” 

It was very dark, and they could hardly 
see each other. Hal came nearer. ‘ Katie, 
I’ve lost all my fine sentiments; do you 
love me?” — ** ‘A berry little,’ as my baby 
brother says,” she replied, laughing; and 
then the darkness deepened, for it was a 
severe storm, and the old man certainly 
was too blind, if not too sleepy, to dis- 
tinguish which was which. The blond 
hair was very near the brown; henceforth 
the tenor and the air would blend together. 

The tempest was past and the sun 
came out; all the world shone in its 
doublet of pearls; it was so late they must 
give up the hermit to-day, and so they 
turned their faces homeward. How the 
birds sang along the hedges, flying high in 
air and perching on the walls, eying them 
with curiosity, and then sailing away as if 
they had some good news to report! Their 
hearts were singing a roundelay as they 
rode through the sweet air, washed clean 
of poison; the enchanted dream of youth 
weaved its sunny lines about a home, and, 
like Adam and Eve of old, they moved 
through a garden of delight. 

At tea Mrs. Bent inquired if they en- 
joyed their ride. Katie was going home 
in another week. ‘* Yes,” they both said, 
and then laughed’ at their unexplained 
earnestness. Judge Bent looked at them 
over his glasses a moment. ‘* My dear,” 
turning to Katie, ‘‘you have begun a 
longer journey ; my blessing on you both ;” 
and the Judge’s voice trembled a little as he 
looked over to his good wife, who had 
been his companion for forty years. 

Huldah declared at the wedding, a year 
afterward, that she still had hopes. She 
was on the anxious seat. The bicycle had 
married Hal, and perhaps a tricycle would 
do as much for her. 


‘“‘\4 Country Parson.” 


Author of “The Dominie’s Colleague,” “ A Race for Life,” and ‘“* Memories of the Manse.” 





TOMMY 


Ir was at an evening party, and the bi- 
cycle happened to become the subject of 
discussion. Many of the ladies expressed 
their delight at the handsome costumes and 
graceful riding of our wheelmen, and one, 
in her enthusiasm, compared them to the 
knights of old. 

‘‘ Knights!” sneered Miss Clara Leffin- 
ger; ‘‘they are about as near my ideal of 
a knight as the man in the moon. A 
knight was .one who protected the weak, 
and performed deeds of valor in their de- 
fence, and not a lazy lout, riding about for 
his own amusement, frightening horses, 
and getting in everybody’s way.” 

‘*¢ You are right in your description of a 
knight, Miss Leffinger,” I ventured to inter- 
pose ; ‘* but permit me to suggest that you 
hardly do justice to bicyclists as a class. 
All true knights were gentlemen, and all 
true gentlemen possess the old chivalric 
spirit towards the weak and unprotected ; 
and I am quite sure you might look far 
before you would find a class of men who 


are more gentlemanly, and, therefore, more 
knightly, than the riders of the bicycle.” 
‘* Of course you are welcome to your 


opinion,” replied Miss Leflinger, who 
stood somewhat in awe of me; ‘* but mine 
is quite the reverse.” 

No hope for Tommy Tinker, I sighed, 
as I rode leisurely home through the pleas- 
ant moonlight. Tommy was a dear 
friend of mine; true he was much younger, 
—I being a married man with a family, 
and he a youth not yet through his studies, 
—but our bicycling propensities had 
thrown us much together, and thus our 
previous acquaintance had ripened into a 
strong attachment; but Tommy had been 
smitten, and even the all-potent wheel had 
no power to charm away his melancholy. 
Miss Clara for some reason did not re- 
spond to this affection, and seemed to take 
especial delight in snubbing the subject of 
her conquest. I had my own theory as to 
the stand-point from which she looked at 
the affair: she was inclined to be romantic ; 
and romance was just what was wanting 
in Tommy. He was a plain, plodding 
youth, and had no suggestion of a knight 
about him either in appearance or manner. 
The spirit of a knight I felt sure was 
there; perhaps Miss Clara might be par- 
doned for doubting it. 


TINKER. 


If I recollect rightly, it was only about 
a week after this that Tommy and I were 
returning from a long ride. Coming over 
the Burnt-bridge cross-road, we had to dis- 
mount and walk up a sharp ascent, at the 
top of which we came out on to the Go- 
pher turnpike. I was some little distance 
ahead of my friend, and was about to wait 
for him, when a horse and buggy tore 
down the turnpike at headlong speed. I 
did not see who was in the buggy, but I 
knew it was a runaway, and, hastily push- 
ing on to the top of the hill, I mounted 
and rode after them as fast as I could. 
I believed I was gaining slightly, when 
the thought occurred to me, what good 
couldI do if I overtook them? I had half 
a mind to give up the race; but at that 
instant a woman’s face appeared over the 
buggy-top, which was partly down, and 
looked back along the road. I shouted 
encouragingly, and pressed on at my ut- 
most speed, the question of the moment 
before being utterly forgotten in my in- 
tense anxiety to render assistance. 

I suppose I must have been within 
twenty rods or less of the buggy when a 
shadow flitted past me; I know of no 
more appropriate phrase to describe the 
way that Tommy’s wheel whirled by. I 
sang out, ‘* Go it, Tommy! It’s awoman.” 
And go it he certainly did; he was within 
a rod or two of the buggy, and I followed 
after as fast as possible, when, O horrors! 
we found ourselves upon the brow of the 
hill. It is the hill par excellence of 
this part of the country, descending two 
hundred feet in half a mile, and rough and 
stony to boot. It requires extreme cau- 
tion to get safely to the bottom; to rush 
down at the speed we were going would be 
fraught with peril to the buggy; but the 
buggy would stand ten chances of getting 
down whole to the bicycle’s one. _Instinct- 
ively I began to hold up; it were utter 
madness to chase the runaway down such 
a grade. Will Tommy, too, give it over? 
Good gracious! Is it possible? He is fly- 
ing down legs over the handles, and right 
behind the buggy! He is almost on to the 
thing! Why don’t he take the side? Is 
the fellow mad? The next moment the 
collision which I dreaded occurred, and 
the machine went down, a battered, broken 
mass, in the highway; but not the rider. 
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‘Oh, bless you, no! Seizing the buggy- 
top as his wheel struck, a light spring 
landed him on the seat, where he at once 
addressed himself to the mastery of the 
fractious horse. When I reached the bot- 
tom of the hill (which, by the way, in my 
excitement I descended, as I hope never 
to do again) I found Tommy holding the 
head of the conquered brute, and Miss 
Clara Leffinger standing beside him, trem- 
bling somewhat from the effects of her 
scare, but not looking quite so displeased 
as she consistently ought, at the fact that 
her horse took fright at a unicycle (pop- 
ularly known as a wheelbarrow), and that 
it was a bicycle which came to her rescue. 
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The busybodies of our neighborhood have 
even circulated the story that she has con- 
sented to marry Tommy Tinker; but this 
I believe to bea mere fabrication, for when 
I attempted to rally Tommy on his double 
conquest, he coolly informed me that he 
did not know who was in the buggy until 
he alighted inside of it; from which I infer 
that had he known he would not have 
budged an inch to her rescue. Besides, it 
is altogether too absurd to suppose that 
Miss Clara would forego her medieval 
knight, and take up with plain, unroman- 
tic, and unheroic Tommy Tinker, 


*¢ Retrop.” 
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A PLEA FOR PEACE — THE 
PLEASURABLE EXERCISE 


“ Body and soul, like peevish man and wife. 
United jar and yet are loth to part.” 
To keep this kind of family jars or di- 
vorce out of the ranks of the brotherhood 
as much as lieth in me, I ask the attention 


of my ministerial brethren, and especially 
of those who, like myself, are fighting the 
battles of God and humanity in the cities 


of our land. To be brawny and broad- 
shouldered mentally, one should seek to be 
the same physically. One does not imply 
the other, from whichever end you argue ; 
but the man who is fully developed mus- 
cularly will be the better started for a long 
struggle, and vigorous blows mentally and 
spiritually. Health of body is a duty, and 
has much to do with morals and religion. 
Feeling the necessity of some kind of exer- 
cise, we have tried dumb-bells, rowing, 
croquet, carriage and horseback riding, 
gardening, wood-sawing, and the many 
devices opened by the gymnasium, and for 
the last few months the bicycle. The last 
is now conceded to be the best of all, and 
henceforth wears the crown of excellence. 
For an overtaxed brain and overworked 
body there is nothing more desirable than 
out-door exercise, and this is nowhere so 
well supplied as on the back of this wiry 
steed. 

The riding-whip of the pioneer Bishop 
of America, Rev. Francis Asbury, lies in 


BICYCLE — HOW 


TO RIDE— MINISTERIAL DIGNITY — 


A NERVINE —HO FOR A RIDE! 


honored state, as an object of special inter- 
est, in the rooms of the Historical Society 
in Boston. He and his co-laborers threaded 
the roads and paths of New England and 
the Middle States mounted on orderly 
steeds, which were essential to every Meth- 
odist minister’s outfit in the earlier days of 
our large circuit system. The saddle-bags, 
the horse, and the riding-whip, have long 
since been remanded to the shades of things 
outgrown, and no substitute came to give 
the same healthy exercise to earnest toilers 
in pulpit and study, the sick-room and nar- 
row alleys, or for men confined to seden- 
tary life by professional or business engage- 
ments, until the bicycle rolled forth from 
some inventive brain, to bless this class of 
workers. Then a horse and carriage all 
in one, ready harnessed at its owner’s call, 
stood ready at any moment to whirl itself 
away any distance at almost any speed. 
There is nothing which gives the same 
amount of exercise to the body and change 
to the mind as this new invention. To 
manage’ it well the rider must be continu- 
ally on the alert for surprises, and ever 
ready with quick judgment and prompt 
action to meet the new demand. Every 
muscle of the body is brought into play. 
Some of my friends have said, ‘I can 
readily understand how it may develop 
the muscles of the lower limbs, but can- 


1 This article, originally published in The Christian at Work, won for its writer the first of the prizes offered by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company for the best paper upon the bicycle for the use of ministers, 
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not see how it furnishes any exercise for 
the upper part of the body.’’ Now, there 
is nothing with which I am familiar, horse- 
back riding not excepted (and I am an old 
Army of the Potomac cavalryman), in 
which there is so nearly an even distribu- 
tion of effort to the entire body as is sup- 
plied by a ride on the bicycle. 

In riding safely and gracefully one must 
retain an upright posture, and, in the effort 
to keep his balance, the chest is expanded, 
and all the muscles of the body are drawn 
upon. Once mounted you grasp firmly 
the reins or handles of the steed, and while 
pushing vigorously with the feet, you find 
yourself drawing hard upon the handles, 
thus bringing into requisition the muscles 
of the fingers, hands, wrists, arms, chest, 
and legs. My experience confirms the 
statement I have often heard made by 
bicyclists, that fatigue was first felt in the 
arms and wrists. The eye keenly scans 
the road-bed over which you are flying, on 
sharp lookout for any loose rocks, deep 
sand, mud, or ruts which must be avoided. 
Bracing winds fan you as you go spinning 
along the levels or coasting down the hills ; 
quick action; swift motion; thoughts free 
from books, and all fretting cares left be- 
hind, for you cannot think of anything else 
now but your ride, which demands all your 
attention, and is the absorbing business of 
the hour, with invigorating air and ever- 
changing scenery, you are thrilled by the 
constant exhilaration of body and mind. 
Returning home after an eight or ten mile 
run, the whole body aglow, blood bound- 
ing through every vein, hungry as a hound 
returning from the chase, and with a sense 
of having experienced the delight of flying 
as nearly as that may be realized by men 
without wings, you feel re-created indeed, 
and ready to “run through a troop” of 
difficulties, and leap over any obstructing 
walls. 

The bicycle is not a toy or a boy’s play- 
thing. A large proportion of its riders are 
grown men, and many of them heads of 
families engaged in business and profes- 
sional life. ‘There is nothing ‘* common 
or unclean” about it. Its cost, delicacy, 
grace, and beauty must prevent it from 
ever becoming vulgar. It is a gentleman’s 
fancy, and, when once mastered, can be 
used with as much grace and ease as the 
ordinary saddle-horse ; and ministerial dig- 
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nity stands in no greater peril of compro- 
mise than it does by horseback riding. It 
has become such a common vehicle on the 
roads about Boston as to no longer excite 
any more remark than would greet the ap- 
pearance of any other handsome turnout. 
Besides affording the most exciting and 
pleasurable exercise, it is being used by 
many of my ministerial friends in this lo- 
cality in much of their pastoral work. 
From its back the pastor can enter the sick 
room of the most sensitive patient, without 
the smell of the stable upon his garments, 
and free from any of the anxieties which 
are apt to distract the mind, when a restive 
horse stands for an hour, in fly-time, jerk- 
ing at his reins and impatient at the delay 
of his lingering master. If an exchange 
is to be made with a brother at a distance, 
and a Sunday ride becomes a necessity, 
there is no violence to be done the con- 
science by taking a public conveyance, but 
quietly gliding into the saddle of a noise- 
less steed, you go spinning away in grace- 
ful style to the distant church; and when 
there no heated horse is to be groomed or 
blanketed, but pushing your slim steed into 
a woodshed or unused room, all care is dis- 
missed from the mind, for he needs neither 
grain nor water, and will await silently the 
movements and pleasure of his owner. 

I know a gentleman who, as professor 
in one of our best universities, was rapidly 
breaking down through overwork and 
nervous prostration. He has not been able 
to sleep more than two hours consecutively 
in the twenty-four for the last three years. 
He has been using the bicycle about four 
moriths, and is now able to sleep soundly 
all the night through, and eat as heartily 
as at any time in his life. 

I have another friend who is the working 
editor of one of our largest church papers, 
who was almost broken down when he 
took to the bicycle, a few years ago, who 
now does most heroic work ull the year 
round, sleeps sound, eats heartily, and has 
renewed his youth, as his active, lithe step 
and vigorous articles testify. He wheeled 
himself up the hill again to perfect health. 
We have a large number of clergymen in 
this vicinity who are realizing the great 
benefit of this modern Centaur invigorator, 
and the number is rapidly increasing. 


S. L. Gracey. 











TRICYCLING. 


A new and higher tide than wheelmen 
have known before is setting strongly in, 
and all will be interested in reviewing the 
points claimed for the three-wheeler. 

First, note that the tricycle is a new 
thing. Many confuse it with the invalid 
chairs and children’s velocipedes with three 
wheels, not recognizing the perfection 
attained in the last few months. All the 
vast experience and many experiments of 
fifteen years with the bicycle have been 
utilized for the new tricycle. The perfec- 
tion of materials, patterns of wheels, etc., 
have made it possible, in a few months, to 
perfect a tricycle, which, without the 
bicycling experience, would have required, 
at least, as many years. In fact, we find 
that this season two hundred different 
styles of tricycles are being made in 
England alone, 4hd quite a portion of the 
factories are behind in orders. A promi- 
nent English bicycle-maker said that they 
were outdone by the new tricycle industry, 
and that its great popularity was only in 
its infancy. Ladies, elderly gentlemen, and 
the great class of those who, from physical 
disqualification, timidity, or other causes, 
are shut out from the bicycle, are rapidly 
becoming riders of the new three-wheeler. 
The prophecy was made that the future 
would give the tricycle the same relative 
position to the bicycle that light pleasure 
carriages have to the saddle. Certainly no 
one at all familiar with the marvelous 
English record for the year can doubt 
that a wonderfuily rapid introduction of 
the tricycle is commenced in America. 
For all this, there must be some good 
reasons, of interest to all wheelmen. 

Premising that it is the perfected machige 
of which we speak, and that many of its 
advantages will not be found in machines 
still made and advertised as desirable, we 
note the points over the popular two- 
wheeler, which, from its lightness, and from 
the fact that it can pick its way where the 
two or three track tricycle could not, and 
even on account of the danger, so fascinat- 
ing to many, will always hold a place 
among classes to which it is adapted. 

The tricycle stands alone. It needs no 
strings, supports, or stands to lean against. 
In use, the firm seat, with the centre of 
gravity so low, is priceless. One may 
cross his legs, read his paper, or carry his 


umbrella, lunch, and a book, and enjoy all 
in his seat. Going to many places, his 
machine at rest is the much-needed seat, 
with foot-rests. It is hard to overestimate 
this advantage, which holds good on a 
slope, by simply turning the steering wheel. 

The tricycle is ridden in ordinary dress. 
It is very often inconvenient to be dressed 
in the costume made necessary by the bi- 
cycle. Knee-breeches and long stockings 
are not needed in the tricycle. 

It is perfectly adapted to the use of ladies, 
who are more and more taking it up as the 
equal in every way of horseback riding, 
without its expenses, danger, and incon- 
venience. 

The shape and strength allows any 
needed baggage to be carried readily. 
Extra clothes, books, samples for com- 
mercial travelers, etc., etc., up to one 
hundred pounds, are practicable, and many 
tricycles are fitted with an extra seat, on 
which a child, or even an adult, is carried. 

People with one arm, or disqualified in 
various ways for the bicycle, may use the 
tricycle with pleasure and safety. Indeed, 
I have in mind a case where an old bi- 
cycle rider broke his arm from a fall, and 
while carrying it in a sling used a tricycle. 
The result was his conversion to the newer 
machine, and abandonment of the bicycle. 

The tricycle admits of any seat, with or 
without back, that the rider prefers, and 
many have two or more seats, which are 
attached in a minute’s time, to suit the trip 
or rider. 

The jar, which in the bicycle is nearly 
all borne by the large wheel, so that the 
rider is raised on each stone or rut taken, 
is, in the tricycle, distributed evenly over 
the three wheels, saving both machine and 
rider. Besides this great difference, the 
tricycle allows of larger and easier springs. 
Riding closely behind bicycle and tricycle 
riders, the difference in the jar borne by 
the body is very marked. 

The tricycle brake may be used, and will 
stop the machine on the steepest hills, 
while the feet on the rests makes it as safe 
as to stop in a carriage. All bicycle riders 
know that the brake cannot be applied 
while coasting down hill without great 
danger. But the tricycle rider can coast 
wherever there is a slope, and I find that 
in many excursions I run with feet in rests 
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nearly a third of the whole distance, and so 
am fresh to drive up grades and on the levels. 
The tricycle can run on less and greater 
grades than the bicycle, which must have a 
certain amount of speed to maintain its per- 
pendicular easily. This advantage grows in 
importance as one rides more with bicy- 
clists. If a tricycle runs into sand, it is 
simply slowed up; but the bicycle takes a 
jump, or, mayhap, gives its rider a header. 
My favorite coast is a half-mile hill, with a 
railway crossing at the foot. I can stop in 
ten to twenty feet, when under high speed ; 
but my bicycle friends do not try it, for 
fear that an express train may catch them. 
Only an experienced rider can appreciate 
this great advantage. 

Another point in favor of the tricycle is 
that the disagreeable, ridiculous, and often 
dangerous experiences of learning the 
bicycle are all escaped; not that a tricycle 
requires no learning, for after a month one 
is apt to ride with less than half the effort 
at first required, but this all comes from 
actual experience. A new rider may, 
however, with perfect safety, go at once on 
the road. The bicycle rider who learned 
on his own machine is apt to want a new 
one soon after. 

As a result of these points, and really 
the chief consideration,—is the safety. 
Many bicycle riders express a wish for a 
tricycle for night-riding and bad roads. In 
fact, I have known a tricycle rider of only 
two weeks’ standing to pilot. through a dark 
ride, up and down hill, one of the oldest 
bicyclists,who at once recognized the safety 
of the tricycle in any emergency. The 
steering allows of running at full speed, 
with an inch or two margin, and the brake 
(if a proper one) allows the most sudden 
stops. It has the same elements of danger 
as an ordinary light carriage, without those 
connected with the horse, which causes 
nine-tenths of all our carriage accidents. 
The carriage or the tricycle alike may be 
run into or may break down; but, usually, 
the trouble is that the horse falls, runs, 
rears, backs, kicks, and breaks the carriage. 
This never happens to the tricycle rider. 
I speak advisedly in saying that the best 
kind of tricycle, as now made, is vastly 
safer for any sensible man or woman than 
a horse and carriage. 

Well, how about the other side? The 
devoted bicyclist says the tricycle is heavier, 
wider, has an extra wheel, and so more 
friction, costs more, and is not so graceful 
nor so fast. True and inevitable, except 
that we should not admit the greater grace, 
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which excels only as tight-rope walking 
excels dancing. An element of danger 
lends a certain charm, but there is ample 
room for grace in the tricycle. As to fric- 
tion, remembering that there is less weight 
to each wheel, and that the best ball-bear- 
ings nearly annihilate friction, we can 
grant a slight advantage. ‘The extra width 
is often an inconvenience in storage in 
small quarters, so that many folding or tele- 
scope machines are made, which will go 
through the narrowest door-way. Still, 
most good judges prefer to find stable-room 
rather than adopt these devices. 

Regarding speed, the bicycle is, of course, 
a little faster. The best evidence I can 
find shows that the tricycle makes about 
ten miles an hour under circumstances that 
would allow twelve miles on the bicycle. 
But in runs, picnics, etc., the comfort and 
safety of the tricycle, and the entire free- 
dom from the trouble of balancing, which 
is the constant care of the bicycle rider, 
fuily compensates for the slight extra 
weight, width, and fricf#on. As to the 
cost, we think the advantages ten to one 
greater. 

Old riders of both bicycle and tricycle 
tell me that the effort required is equal, 
but that the bicycle gets over more 
ground. It is common for a bicycle rider 
of several years’ experience, whose machine 
has become almost a part of himself, to get 
on a tricycle and ride from five minutes to 
five hours, and after that to pass judgment 
‘¢from experience.” Of course, such an 
estimate must be taken with a great deal 
of salt. £.g., an old bicycle rider had a 
tricycle at his house, which he rode several 
times. He explained to me the merits 
with great enthusiasm, but warned me not 
to hope to mount certain hills which had 
been climbed on a bicycle, and demonstrated 
to his entire satisfaction the impossibility 
of so doing. 

A month later he told me that he had 
found on later trials, after getting more fa- 
miliar with the tricycle, that he had 
climbed hills which he never could have 
mastered with his bicycle. I do not pro- 
pose to mention names of machines, and 
so may I more freely say that I have 
tried no small number of tricycles which 
do not have all the advantages above stated. 
From the two hundred styles made, every 
want can be fairly met; but the chance is 
small of a buyer getting the one best 
adapted to his particular use, unless he can 
have the aid of some one familiar with 
the whole subject. Luckily, most enthusi- 
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asts are willing to help those who ask 
them to assist in making a éelection. To 
invest one hundred and fifty dollars and 
find that your tricycle is poor, the wrong 
one for your roads, weight, and peculiar 
wants, is annoying. The writer has been 
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through some of these experiences, and 
will gladly advise with any, thinking of 
buying a mount, who will send a stamp 
and directed envelope, with the questions, 
to the care of this magazine. 

Viator. 


EAST LONG ISLAND. 


A TWO-DAYS’ TRIP 


Lone IsLanp is not a desert waste, 
though a stranger might think it such, if 
he judges it from a trip over the main line 
of railroad. Gotham’s cyclers have a run 
of a hundred miles to Patchogue and re- 
turn, of which ‘‘Kol Kron” has already 
written. Southampton and Bridge Hamp- 
ton have twenty miles of handsome pike. 

But the ride of the Island is from River 
Head to Orient Point. Thirty miles of 
pike and path, good enough to satisfy even 
a Hubite, accustomed as he is to his sand- 
papered macadam. 

Our party consisted of Professor M., his 
two students, and the writer. The route, 
from Northville, seventeen miles to Green- 
port, thence via New London boat to Sag 
Harbor, and over the ridable roads of 
Bridge Hampton and Southampton, return- 
ing over same roads the, following day. 
Monday, 4th of September, the appointed 
day, dawned cloudy and threatening; then 
fell the gentle drops, but ceased when just 
enough had fallen to lay the dust. At6.30 
we were off,—the reading of the writer’s 
cyclometer first being noted. Five miles of 
pike without a dismount brought us to Mot- 
tiluck, where, halting to read the cyclome- 
ter, the professor and the student in blue 
selected the same spot for a dismount and 
came down,— professor and student, “ Stand- 
ard” and ‘*Expert” four tiers high, — to 
the no little amusement of the ‘small 
boy” and the guests on the hotel piazza. 
Here the professor’s handle-bar was ob- 
served to be drooping, which called out 
the confession that he had taken the first 
‘*header” of the day. 

From here we took the sidewalk, which 
continues for two miles a smooth and 
pleasant run, then the highway another 
mile, and we roll through the village of 
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Cutchogue ; but not till the party had re- 
lieved a cherry-tree of its weight of fruit, 
which the eagle eye of the professor had 
discovered by the way. Again the side- 
walk is taken, and continues good four 
miles, through Peconic, and almost to 
Southold. Nearing this village, the students 
become restive at our moderate pace, and 
push out for the town. Now the tall boy, 
and now the blue boy, seems to lead; but 
finally victory declares for the blue, and 
two hot faces, red as beets, await us at the 
bank. Now over four miles of well-kept 
pike, and we roll into Greenport. Seven- 
teen miles in two and a half hours, and an 
hour to wait for the boat. 

A pleasant sail of an hour by the fa- 
mous summer hotel, ‘‘ Manhousett,” the 
one hundred cottages at ‘‘ Prospect,” the 
home of Dr. Scudder, the villa of Judge 
Daly, and we are landed at Long wharf, 
Sag Harbor. A spin around the village, 
taking in the churches, the watch-case 
factory, and pottery works, and we guide 
our steeds up the Bridge Hampton pike, 
the only road on our way kept up by 
toll fees, and the only one over which our 
steeds needed to be led. Here the pro- 
fessor’s courage failed, and he sought dili- 
gently for lodgings, but found none. 

A gentle shower arising, we hurried on, 
and all took shelter in Patrick’s barn. Here 
the professor was observed to be peeping 
into mangers and sly corners, and the stu- 
dent in blue reported seeing fresh egg- 
shells secreted under the floor. Forth 
from that barn came the professor a new 
man, a veritable Rip Van Winkle, —no 
road was too hard, no pace too fast, no 
distance too long for him. Wheelmen, 
consider; when your wind gives out, stop 
at Patrick’s barn. From Sag Harbor to 
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Bridge Hampton the distance is four miles, 
all but one mile of which is ridable. Six 
miles to Southampton is over first-class 
roads. Two miles from the depot to the 
ocean, east of Silver Lake, and the return 
on the west side of the same offers roads 
of like order. From the village to Shinne- 
cook hills, two miles, gave us the finest 
sidewalk run of the day. Thence return- 
ing to Bridge Hampton, at 7 P.M. our 
cyclometer gave us a reading of forty miles 
for the day. With steeds rubbed down, and 
appetite appeased, we gave ourselves up 
-o ** tired nature’s sweet restorer.” 

The morning dawned bright and warm, 
and found us little worse for our forty 
muics ride of the previous day. At 8 A.M. 
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we were in the saddle, taking in every sub- 
urb of the town. Hay Ground, North 
District, Ocean, Sagg, Popabegue, and 
Bull’s Head, were all visited in turn; and 
12 o’clock found us again in Sag Harbor, 
with nineteen miles to our credit for the 
second day. A good dinner at the Ameri- 
can House, and we are off by the ‘* Man- 
housett” for Greenport. Toward Southold 
we halted for a cooling bath in the limpid 
waters of Peconic bay. Then, taking 
domestic ice-cream and sugar-cake at 
Southold, we wended our way homeward, 
arriving at 6.30 with a record of eighty 
miles for the. two days, —all declaring it 
a glorious tour through a pleasant country, 
and vowing to go again. 


CLERGYMEN AND THE BICYCLE. 


TuE bicycle is not a toy, nor is it merely 
an instrument of amusement for sporting 
circles. 

It is no seven days’ wonder, neither the 
return of the comet of ’69. 

Class it with the flying-machine if you 
will; but only by way of contrast; that 
was a failure, this, a success. 

Yet our favorite steed is indeed a mod- 
ern Pegasus. 

In the saddle of your favorite mount, 
you float through the balmy air of morning ; 
care is crushed, with other earthly dust, be- 
neath his silent feet ; poised between earth 
and heaven, you sweep through the air in 
freedom, speed, and joyous song, a rival of 
the bird. 

And, as my farmer parishioners say of the 
potato-bugs, ‘‘ It has come to stay.” When 
300,000 conservative sons of England, 
among them many members of Parliament 
and of all the professions, give themselves 
to a cause, be assured it is not to offer decent 
burial to a huge mushroom. 

Some teachers would lead one to think 
that all enjoyable things in this world are 
for every class but clergymen. 

I confess myself one of a class who ac- 
cept no such doctrine. 

If the bicycle offers delightful recreation 
to the man of leisure, brings appetite and 
bloom to the dyspeptic, fills a niche in the 
every-day duties of the physician, and offers 
quick and pleasant transit to the man of 
business, what in the name of reason for- 


bids it filling the place of the parson’s pony? 


‘in the use of worldly goods.” 


We believe, then, that clergymen should 
have the privileges of the bicycle, because 
there is nothing inconsistent with his sacred 
calling in such a course. If, in the process 
of pupilage, he allows himself to furnish 
laughing-stock for the multitude, rides for 
recreation on Sunday, or persists in making 
pastoral calls in knee-breeches and long 
stockings, the reflection is not upon the 
steed, but the discretion of the individual. 
A sack coat is more becoming than a dress 
coat, and if the journey be long, it is well 
to fold over the pants and secure them by 
safety-pins or handy-hooks. 

‘* People will stare.” Of course they will ; 
so they will at a locomotive. I know a 
business man who rides continually through 
the country, seeing many trains a day, and 
yet he says he often takes a longer road or 
lingers five minutes to view an extra train. 
It isn’t the curious spectacle of a minister 
perched upon a bicycle that causes the star- 
ing, but the triumph of mechanism upon 
which he gracefully glides along, its har- 
mony of curves and very poetry of motion. 

‘¢ But they are expensive, and a clergy- 
man should be an example of the believers 
Soon after 
procuring my wheel, in a company of 
ladies, one ventured the remark, ‘‘ Why, 
it must have cost twenty dollars.” The 
first cost of a bicycle is, indeed, a serious 
matter, and after November, 1883, this ob- 
jection will, doubtless, be greatly modified ; 
still, the present figure is less than is asked 
for an ordinary horse, and the bicycle is less 
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liable to accident, and will last longer and 
do more service than the horse. But the 
chief advantage is in the cost of keeping. 
A clergyman who has kept horses for years 
states that a single horse and carriage can- 
not be kept up in order for a series of years, 
and in the country too, for a less sum than 
$150 per year, and my experience con- 
firms the truth of the statement. While to 
keep the bicycle in proper running con- 
dition, with ordinary care, need not cost 
$25 for the ten years, against $1,500 for 
the horse and carriage. 

Again, bicycling is well adapted to a 
clergyman, because of its healthfulness. 
Open air is more invigorating than the 
close atmosphere of the study, and activity 
in the open air increases the consumption of 
oxygen one-third. This, and more, is fur- 
nished in bicycle riding. I enjoy hunting, 
fishing, and boating, but find no method 
of exercise so attractive and conducive to 
health as this. A brother clergyman in- 
formed me that he had received great benefit 
from riding, and being in delicate health 
myself, in the spring of 1881, I determined 
to try the experiment. Since that date I 
have taken regular exercise on the wheel, 
in runs of a half mile up to forty miles a 
day. 
Brethren, let me relate my experience. I 
have received great benefit from the prac- 
tice. I never felt better than after a spin of 
two or three miles on the wheel. Muscles 
that were flabby have become hard and 
firm. What was then a physical task has 
become a recreation. I find it is not, as 
some have thought, a strain upon a few 
muscles to the neglect of others. Nearly 
every muscle in the body is brought into 
active use, and, contrary to all expectation, 
the feet and legs are not first to tire, but 
the hands and wrists. An artist friend, 
who, three months since, doubted his abil- 
ity to stride the steel, from lack of physical 
force, after his summer’s riding tells by his 
face, as he does also in word, of his great 
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improvement in health, and declares he 
knows not what else has wrought the 
change save his regular use of the bicycle. 

‘¢ Yet bicycle riders, as a rule, are not 
fit company for a clergyman.” 

Yes, indeed; ‘¢a man is known by the 
company he keeps.” Still, in this, as in 
other matters, a man has liberty to choose 
his associates. The best men and the 
worst drive and own horses ; and, doubtless, 
the same is true of bicycle owners and 
riders. Great harm is evidently done in 
racing, and its prevalent evils of betting, 
etc.; and we are opposed to and sorry 
for the popular habit of bicycle club excur- 
sions on Sunday ; but we are not defending 
the use of the bicycle for sporting purposes, 
but only as a means of usefulness and rec- 
reation. 

Still, judged by these low standards of 
measurement, I believe the bicycling fra- 
ternity are superior in moral worth to the 
sporting men of other pastimes. The young 
man who has sufficient ambition to mount 
and ride in club runs and excursions is not 
likely to find hale companions in the low 
groggery ; besides, the saddle of a ‘ sixty- 
incher” would be too unstable a situation 
for a half-intoxicated youth. 

In this vicinity the company of riders is 
all that could be desired: one is principal 
of a seminary, two are farmers, one a bank 
cashier, one an artist, and one a merchant ; 
and all, with possibly no exception, mem- 
bers of Protestant churches. 

The bicycle is a new-comer, but is fast 
making itself at home; doubtless, in the 
not distant future, the question of propri- 
ety of ownership will no more be called in 
question than that of a horse. 

In the meantime ‘let every man fully 
be persuaded in his own mind,” and, if 
you think of investing in a machine, by 
all means select a good one. In this, as 
perhaps in no other commodity, ‘the 
best is the cheapest.” 

A. O. Downs. 
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Wuat would that Colossus of Roads, the 
Great Napoleon, have thought had he read 
these words? The fact that a couple of 
English bicyclists should set out from Lon- 
don with the intention of riding to Venice 
on the “silent horse” would move many 
of us to feel surprise, were it not that jour- 
neys of equal length have already been un- 
dertaken, and successfully accomplished, by 
members of English bicycle clubs. The trip, 
for instance, from John-o’-Groat’s House to 
Land’s End, or from London to Marseilles, 
is not much shorter than that from London 
to Venice; yet the difference between the 
two former and the latter may readily be 
imagined by those who have ever trav- 
elled from Switzerland into Italy by the 
Simplon, the St. Gothard, or the Splugen 
Passes. The bicycle has occasionally been 
suggested as a vehicle which might be ad- 
vantageously utilized for warlike purposes ; 
but the difficulty of going up hill, or of 
traversing broken ground upon a smooth- 
gliding machine seems to militate against 
the notion of attempting to put our English 
Mr. A. Brown, of 


Uhlans upon wheels. 
Beckenham, tells us that he crossed the 
Alps twice on a bicycle in 1878; and Mr. 
Charles L. Maddox, of the Wanderers’ 
Bicycle Club, writing from the village 
of Simplon, announces that he and his 


companion, Mr. Fletcher, of the Kent 
Bicycle Club, had got thus far on their 
road to Venice, although upon arriving at 
Berisal — which is a little hamlet, not far 
from Brieg, in the valley of the Rhéne — 
they found that a heavy fall of snow, which 
still lay between them and the Hospice de 
St. Bernard at the top of the pass, made 
further progress upon their bicycles impos- 
sible, so that they were compelled to betake 
themselves, like ordinary travelers, to 
sledges. But, in proceeding as far as 
Berisal, which is more than three thousand 
feet above the valley of the Rhéne, the two 
young English ’cyclists have accomplished 
no ordinary task. In order to get down to 
the level of the Lake of Geneva, into 
which the Rhéne debouches, it must have 
been necessary for them to cross the Jura 
mountains, and it is impossible to abstain 
from reflecting that they were probably the 
first who ever contemplated from the top 
of a bicycle that matchless view of Geneva 
and its lake, and of the Central Alps, with 


Mont Blanc for their monarch, which has 
set so many pens going, since Montaigne 
passed in 1582, on horseback along the road 
leading through the gorge of La Cluse from 
France into Switzerland, and attempted to 
describe the georgeous panorama which 
burst upon his sight. It was at Pontar- 
lier, the frontier town of France, that Mr. 
Charles Greville came to the conclusion 
that the Jura range was preferable to the 
Alps, because the road ‘‘ seemed to run 
through a hilly, woody park,” and not 
along the edge of precipitous defiles. This 
remark may, perhaps, remind readers of 
the late Lord Normanby’s fascinating novel 
of ** Matilda,’’— that the high-born heroine, 
who in a moment of pique has married a 
rich and vulgar cotton lord from Manches- 
ter, awakens to a consciousness of what 
manner of man she has accepted for a hus- 
band when they are crossing the Jura to- 
gether in their caléche, and he checks the 
natural enthusiasm inspired in her by the 
scene by intruding observations in which 
frivolity and triviality contend for the mas- 
tery. 

It was certainly not for bicycles or tricy- 
cles that the wonderful road was built by 
which Napoleon brought the Lakes of 
Geneva and of Maggiore into connection 
with each other. ‘‘Ze canon, quand 
pourra-t-il passer au Simplon ?”—*“* When 
will the Simplon be ready for cannon to 
cross it?” was the question ceaselessly 
propounded by the victor of Marengo to 
the engineers who had the great work in 
hand. At the commencement of this cen- 
tury the ‘‘cols” and passes of ‘the Alps, 
between France and Italy, were practicable 
only for foot-passengers and for beasts of 
burden with sure feet, such as mules and 
Galloway ponies. During his first Italian 
campaign, in 1796, and again in that which 
was triumphantly concluded by Dessaix 
and Kellerman, at Marengo, in 1800, 
Napoleon had found by experience that the 
impenetrable barrier of the Alps, inter- 
posed between North Italy and his base in 
France, made his combinations difficult, 
and frustrated his vast designs. Having got 
Italy under his heel, he compelled her, in 
the month of February, 1801, to furnish 
funds for thé construction of the Simplon 
road, and it was regarded as a prodigious 
manifestation of energy and determination 
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that within six years of the commencement 
of the work the road was fit for the pas- 
sage of vehicles. Previous to the conclu- 
sion of the new route the Simplon pass had 
witnessed many a brush between the 
French and Austrian troops. In 1799 the 
French, under Massena, drove the Aus- 
trians headlong out of Simplon, and _ pur- 
sued them to Domo d’Ossola, where they 
rallied, and, having received reinforce- 
ments, drove their pursuers back to the top 
of the mountain. Next year, while the 
French army, under the command of the 
First Consul, was passing the Great St. 
Bernard, General Béthencourt was charged 
to take a thousand French soldiers with 
him, and to seize the passes of Isella, and 
of Domo d’Ossola. It was the month of 
May; but, as he advanced, the French 
General found that a bridge had been car- 
ried away by an avalanche a few hours 
before, and that a yawning abyss, more 
than thirty yards wide, was interposed 
between his little army and the opposite 
edge of the precipice. Conscious that 
Napoleon, who was then but thirty years 
old, had, to use Mirabeau’s famous words, 
‘‘ blotted the word ‘impossible’ from his 
dictionary,” General Béthencourt appealed 
to his men to help him. An intrepid 


French soldier, carrying the end of a rope 
in his teeth, volunteered, at the risk of his 
life, to descend into the abyss, clinging on 
to the face of the rock with his feet and 
hands, and to climb up on the other side. 
The difficult task was safely achieved ; 
the rope having been stretched across, a 


basket was suspended: upon it. General 
Béthencourt was the first to trust himself 
to the frail cradle, and thus, one by one, 
his thousand soldiers were drawn across 
after him. Determined that he would no 
longer be controlled by the forces of nature, 
Napolgon, having disposed of the Austrians 
at Marengo, set about the construction of 
that famous road which, together with the 
Mont Cenis route, served for fifty or sixty 
years from 1807 as the chief approach to 
Italy of which the West of Europe availed 
itself. It was to the credit of Napoleon’s 
vigilant suppression of jobbery that the 
Simplon route cost no more than eighteen 
millions of francs, or seven hundred and 
twenty thousand pounds. As is often the 
case with light-houses, of which the founda- 
tions cannot be laid except at certain 
moments when the tide and weather per- 
mit, the Simplon could only be constructed 
in summer, and even then the workmen 
were in constant dread of the falling ava- 
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lanche. The galleries cut in thesolid gneiss, 
the bridges thrown across chasms which 
afforded channels for the roaring cataract, 
and the refuges where the custodians of the 
road find shelter in summer and winter, 
still speak for the ability and thoroughness 
with which the work, was completed, and, 
with more regard to truth and sincerity 
than usually distinguished him, Napoleon 
caused the words, ‘* 4#re Italo, Nap. Imp. 
1805,” — ‘* The Emperor Napoleon built 
this with Italian money in 1805,”— to be 
cut in the granite above the Gallery of 
Gondo, at the top of the pass. 

The Alps have doubtless looked down 
upon many strange wayfarers who have 
penetrated their awful gorges since the days 
when Hannibal and his elephants passed 
from Spain into Italy; but we doubt 
whether any stranger or less congenial 
vehicle ever crossed the bridge of Ponte 
Alto, or glided through the ancient street 
of Domo d’Ossola, than the 56-in. ‘* Ariel” 
which Mr. Maddox and his friend may possi- 
bly have bestridden. Yet the time is proba- 
bly not far distant when ’cyclists of all kinds 
will penetrate to countries where the feet 
of white men have rarely been planted, 
and no adventurous pioneer has ever yet 
traversed upon horseback. No means of 
locomotion has yet been devised which 
enables those who employ it to be so inde- 
pendent as the bicycle or tricycle, with 
which we are becoming familiar in the 
streets of London. The prejudice against 
the “machines is gradually fading away 
among owners of horses, and the corre- 
spondent of an evening contemporary has 
just told us that tricycles are still in their 
infancy. ‘I have no hesitation,” he adds, 
‘* in predicting that when London becomes 
paved throughout with wood, as it certainly 
will be, the use of tricycles in our thorough- 
fares will be enormous. On wood pave- 
ment a well-made tricycle constitutes one 
of the most agreeable, quickest, and cheapest 
modes of locomotion it is possible to con- 
ceive; and in the ‘good time coming’ 
thousands will take to them instead of 
riding in a cab or omnibus, if only for the 
exhilarating exercise, and the sense of in- 
dependence and power of rapid motion.” 
The tricycle has the advantage over its 
two-wheeled brother that the rider is less 
likely to have a dangerous fall, which, if he 
is a heavy man, he will not soon forget. 
Still, each of the two machines, and espe- 
cially the bicycle, has the recommendation 
that it acts as a kind of premium upon 
temperance and sobriety. A man who 
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having had a drop too much, takes his seat 
with reeling brain in that saddle no bigger 
than a cheese-plate, which he cannot retain 
without nerves of steel and a steady eye, 
has himself to thank if he has an accident 
which cuts his face open and, perhaps, 
breaks his collar-bone. For these reasons 
we are glad to observe that in the Bicy- 
cling News the use of tea in preference to 
spirits is recommended to ’cyclists of all 
kinds. The many associations of riders 


who mount the steel horse whenever they 
can get a few hours of holiday are, in fact, 
temperance clubs, which minister to the 
Sealth and well-being of those’ who belong 
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to them. But, while gladly perceiving 
that the toleration extended to ’cyclists by 
their more opulent brethren is obviously on 
the increase, we must in conclusion warn 
the riders who glide among the throng of 
vehicles in Piccadilly or Oxford street, that 
it becomes them never to outrage the sus- 
ceptibilities of drivers who have skittish 
horses to manage. There is room enough 
for vehicles of all kinds in our streets; but 
the rider of the silent horse must learn to 
respect the convenience of travelers on 
foot, and never forget the reasonable preju- 
dice against him long entertained by coach-- 
men and horsemen. 


The Wheel World. 
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THERE is an idea by those who do not 
ride the tricycle that the work of it is ex- 
ceedingly fatiguing, and those who are 
seen riding receive often from the lookers- 
on anything but complimentary observa- 
tions, with proffers of assistance as singu- 
lar as they are uninviting. In point of fact, 
however, nothing is so easy as the work 
when the art of working is mastered. It 
is easier than walking, it is easier than 
riding on horseback on the easiest horse 
that can be ridden. 

The peculiarity of the process of riding 
on the tricycle is, indeed, when once the 
art is obtained, that so much can be done, 
not only without fatigue, but with a sense 
of lightness and of relief from weariness, 
bodily and mental, which is positively re- 
freshing. I can ride forty miles on the 
tricycle, experiencing, I can safely say, less 
fatigue than from walking ten, or from 
riding on horseback twenty, although I am 
a practised hand in both the last-named 
exercises all my life through, while I am 
comparatively a novice on the tricycle. 
The reason of this is not difficult to ex- 
plain. 

In walking, the legs carry directly all the 
weight of the body, and as each foot comes 
down on the ground there is certain vibra- 
tion or shock quite through the body, 
which, though not acutely perceptible, is, 
nevertheless, fatiguing. The breathing, 
also, is carried on at a disadvantage, for 
the diaphragm, or great respiratory muscle, 
is not able to act, in walking, with that 
steadiness, and, as it may be said, purchase, 
as it is when the pelvis is fixed, the spinal 


column firm, and the upper limbs steady.. 
The circulation, too, is considerably quick- 
ened, and the heart is toiling at a rapid 
speed, lifting very quickly the whole of its 
blood over that hill called the ascending 
aorta, the first part of the great blood-ves- 
sel which springs from the heart in the 
form of a beautiful arch to supply with 
blood the upper and lower parts of the 
body. 

In riding on horseback the body is seated, 
but the sitting is not firm. The body rises 
in the saddle with one forward movement 
of the animal, and falls with the next move- 
ment, so that there is, with the best riders, 
a persistent concussion ; there is, moreover, 
some weight borne from the stirrups. All 
these movements are adverse to saving of 
labor, and are very fatiguing. The lower 
limbs become weary from the support they 
have to give to the body of the rider, and 
from the grip they have to maintain on the 
body of the horse. The upper limbs be- 
come fatigued from the exercise that is 
demanded in guiding the horse, while the 
movement incident to the motion of the 
body and of breathing is carried out at a 
great disadvantage, a disadvantage quite as 
great as that from walking. The effect on 
the circulation is still worse. With each 
concussion the column of blood rising from 
the heart is brought back upon the protect- 
ing aortic valves, and the tension of the 
great artery is tried severely. In the old days 
of posting, when men were regularly em- 
ployed to ride post, this effect of constant 
strain upon the great aorta gave rise to dis- 
ease, an aneurism or dilation of the vessel 
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to which the insignificant name of ‘‘ post- 
boy’s disease,” or ‘* post-boy’s aneurism,” 
was applied. 

In tricycling these difficulties are very 
greatly lessened, if not removed. The 
body is highly seated, and the direct weight 
of the body upon the lower limbs is taken 
off, the limbs themselves being left free to 
do the work required. The concussion of 
the body through the limbs is also much 
relieved. The body is firmly placed and 
the breathing is well and easily and firmly 
sustained. Best of all, the heart is not 
subject to over-strain or concussion by the 
exercise when the exercise is carried out 
with even common regard to steadiness and 
freedom from violence of effort. 

These are the reasons why the motion 
got by the bodily work in tricycling is so 
much easier than that got by walking or by 
riding on horseback, easier, in short, than 
any other mode except by the bicycle. 


LEARNING TQ RIDE. 


It must not, at the same time, be sup- 
posed that tricycling can be successfully 
practised off-hand, and that it is only to 
mount and be off. There really is a good 
deal to learn in order to tricycle — quickly, 
The art must 


merrily, safely, healthily. 
be learned ; and a few of the most impor- 
tant points to be learned, in order to make 
the exercise good and healthful, may ap- 
propriately come in here. 

Beginners often are led to make hard 
work of the exercise from not getting hold 


of the art of moving the pedals. I was 
myself a long time very clumsy, and made 
myself more weary in a mile than I would 
now in twenty miles. This art can only 
be acquired by practice, and it does not 
consist at all in throwing all the force of 
the rider into every movement, but in skill 
in making each movement sharp, clean, 
and complete in itself, reserving always the 
full force that may be judiciously thrown in 
for special occasions when the necessity 
arises. The art is perfect when the rider, 
while progressing, has learned to forget 
that he has any legs at all, and when he 
works them automatically, changing the 
pressure without any serious thought as to 
the reason of change, and leaving the 
higher nervous centres free for steering and 
foreseeing all the obstacles that lie in the 
way. 

To arrive at this very simple perfection a 
few details have to be attended to by the 
learner. The first of these is that he makes 
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up his mind to the certainty that there is 
no practical difficulty in the way of attain- 
ing to the perfection required. The next 


is to gain confidence in the power to sit 


and propel with the feet. The third is to 
adjust the seat or saddle, and the handles, 
in such manner as to suit the precise re- 
quirements of the particular rider. The 
last is to hold all force that is not required 
for immediate service in reserve for emer- 
gencies. 

In propelling, then, the learner, if on a 
rotary machine —and this is so distinctly 
the best, I shall refer to no other — must be 
careful to plant his feet firmly on the pedals 
in such manner that the ball of the foot 
rests on them. Many commence by put- 
ting either the arch of the foot or the toes 
on the pedals, which is an entire mistake, 
because as a fundamental rule it must be 
remembered that the best motion is got by 
treading as in walking, and the nearer th¢ 
movement of walking is obtained the better. 
The pressure down being made from 
the ball of the foot, the heel should be 
brought into good play; the heel should 
descend as the foot goes down, by which 
movement the pedal is not only brought on 
to its lowest, but without extra labor is 
pushed forward. This prevents partial 
dead stops or locks, makes the machine 
move on evenly and gives momentum. The 
motion started in this manner should be 
sustained steadily; it should never be in 
starts or spurts, and, except when the ob- 
ject in view is actual racing, it should not 
be at racing speed. Six miles an hour, 
taking one road with another, for six hours 
a day, is the steady motion to be attained 
to. A great deal more may of course be 
accomplished by practice, but the rider 
who can master this pace, and keep it up 
day by day, has nothing to be ashamed of, 
while he may be assured that if he be in 
fair condition he is pursuing a course which 
is as healthful as it is enjoyable. 

If it be kept in mind that walking is the 
mode of propulsion to be initiated, the 
ankle motion will then be gained as a mat- 
ter of course, and the knee motion will not 
be strained. It will be soon discovered that 
the knees must not be too much bent, and 
that three parts standing is the best position 
in the seat or saddle. If the seat is set low, 
and the knees are bent, the power that is 
lost is dead against good and effective work. 
In the bent position there is no weight put 
into the work, which is a loss, while there 
is an impediment introduced from another 
cause. When the knee is bent the great 
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muscle which runs down the fore part of 
the thigh, and which, including the knee- 
pan, ends in a tendon or sinew attached to 
the large leg bone, the tibia, is working at 
each contraction with very great friction, 
its tendon being held tight upon the knee- 
pan. It therefore soon becomes exhausted, 
wearied, stiff, and painful. But if the limb 
be kept nearly straight while at work, the 
weight of the body comes into constant 
action, and the rectur, left easy in its work, 
undergoes no more fatigue than the other 
muscles of the thigh and leg. 

The lessons to be drawn from these facts 
are these: (1) Do not sit too heavy on the 
seat, but only so as to rest the body firmly. 
(2) Keep the seat so high that the feet 
reach the pedals when at their lowest, com- 
fortably and no more. (3) Have the seat 
sufficiently forward to enable you to be 
well over the pedals, or, as the usual saying 
js, ‘‘ well over the work.” 

Too much attention cannot be paid to 
these details. Many riders fail for a long 
time, from no other cause than from neg- 
lect in attending to them. 

The character of the seat is of moment. 
The seat should be so shaped that it does 
not in the least interfere with the backward 
movement of the limbs. For this reason I 


recommend gentlemen to ride on a rather 


long and narrow saddle. For ladies I rec- 
ommend a small seat well hollowed out on 
the front edge, so as to give as much free- 
dom of movement as can possibly be ob- 
tained. 

It is a matter of moment for every one to 
keep to his own saddle or seat. It is good 
for every rider to keep to his own machine, 
and to have it altered for others as little as 
possible ; but it is almost essential for the 
saddle to be exclusively his own; it soon 
becomes modelled to the necessary fit, and, 
like a shoe, is that which no two persons 
can comfortably adapt and adopt. 

In learning to ride the tricycle, the man- 
agement of the breathing should have a 
first consideration. To get into a good and 
healthy habit of breathing, and to get that 
habit confirmed, is worth a great deal to 
riders of all ages. Let, then, the following 
brief rules be kept in mind. 

There are two handles on the tricycle, 
one of which, that on the right hand, is 
used for steering the machine; the other, 
that on the left hand, for holding by. Both 
afford support. By seizing these handles 
firmly, and pulling up by them, great 
power may be got for propelling the ma- 
chine, because by this means the hands and 
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arms come in to assist the legs, and an ex- 
tra force is puton. Young riders are apt to 
begin by laying on this reserve power, and 
never giving itup. To use this assistance, 
however, the chest has to be firmly fixed. 
The easy, natural movements of the chest, 
those movements by which we_ uncon- 
sciously fill the chest in the ordinary way 
when we are quietly moving about or sit- 
ting, are not carried out, but deep breathing 
is established, the lungs are filled with air 
to distension, and great pressure is thrown 
upon the heart. These are bad effects to 
keep up; they soon cause extreme fatigue, 
and they prevent the rider from being ready 
to meet difficulties in climbing, in going 
over rough roads, and in meeting other ob- 
stacles which are sure to spring up when- 
ever he undertakes a few hours’ journey. 
The point of practice, consequently, is 
to use the handles as rests for the hands 
on all common occasions, to let them hold 
the handles lightly, with no more force than 
is just necessary for steadiness and mastery, 
and only to bring them into full use when 
the necessity arises, that is to say, when 
extra power is suddenly called for, as on 
approaching the upper part of a hill, or in 
moving over rough or soft ground. 

Another rule about breathing is, to learn 
from the first to breathe by the nostrils, not 
by the mouth. I do not know why it is, 
but certain: it is, that most riders get into 
the way of mouth breathing, as if they had 
no nose at all, the moment they get into 
the saddle. The result is always bad. The 
passage of air over the surface of the tongue 
and throat renders those surfaces very dry, 
s> that in a short ride the desire for some 
liquid to moisten the mouth and throat be- 
comes urgent, and leads to swallowing a 
large quantity of drink, which is injurious, 
and the throat is not only made dry, but 
sore from the dryness. In addition to this 
mischief the large surface of the mouth and 
throat is exposed to catch all impurities of 
dust and dirt floating in the air, while much 
power is lost, owing to the rapidity of the 
breathing that is induced, the irritation and 
cough that are often brought on, and the 
reduction of purchase in respiring, owing to 
the constantly open state of both the breath- 
ing inlets and outlets, the nostrils and 
mouth. Learn, then, to breathe through 
the nostrils in the ordinary and natural way 
from the beginning of the practice. 

The earliest exercises on the tricycle 
should be taken on a level road, and they 
should not be so prolonged as to produce 
fatigue or embarrassment of the breathing 
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-or circulation. Gradually the time of rid- 
ing should be increased and the common 
difficulties of the road met. ‘It is good 
practice to commence by riding a mile the 
first day, and not to exceed two miles a day 
for the first three or four days; after that 
the exercise may extend to five miles a 
day, and in a week or two to the full of the 
rider’s capacity. 

On this point of the rider’s capacity for 
work there are certain rules bearing on 
health which are vital. 


RULES TO BE OBSERVED SPECIALLY. 


t. The riding should never be carried 
out at any one time to the extent of caus- 
ing exce$sive weariness, stiffness of the 
muscles and membranes, and want of 
power in the limbs. 

2. In climbing a hill it is never advisable 
to strain every muscle, from the foolish de- 
termination to mount the hill at all costs. 
It is best, and quickest, and easiest, and 
safest to dismount and to push the machine 
up to the brow of the hill. The act of 
walking for a short distance relieves the 
rider. It brings a new set of muscles into 
play, and it ‘** stretches” the body, to use 
a common expression. 


3. Practice in climbing will enable a 
rider to get over difficulties which a young 


rider considers all but impossible. I have 
found that out beyond anything I expected 
when I began to ride, and I can now, 
without fatigue, climb hills which I would 
never have dared to face at first. This art 
is got by the process of treading the ma- 
chine, that is, of throwing the whole 
weight of the body into the pedals, by 
which process a heavy rider, quite as easily 
as a light one, can acquire the power of 
getting up a hill. ‘Yet it is bad to attempt 
to carry this effort too far, as all good rid- 
ers will maintain. The question is when 
to get off the machine, before or during 
climbing. Some reckon by the ascent, and 
tell you that when the eye roughly meas- 
ures an ascent of one in seven or eight, it 
is the wise thing to dismount and push up 
the machine. A better practice is to be 
guided by the power of the rider to move 
on without bringing in his reserve force. 
If the hill be long, and he finds it neces- 
sary to pull hard at the handles in order to 
make progression, the time has come for 
him to dismount and to walk the ascent. 
In descending a hill. every advantage 
should be taken to save the motion of pro- 
pulsion, and to let gravitation do the work 


of the rider. It is in this way that so much 
labor is saved in riding, and so much ad- 
vantage is gained over walking, not only 
in speed, but in actual work, for, as we all 
know, walking down hill is very shaking 
and laborious work. Sometimes, on the 
tricycle, however, too much advantage 
is taken of the running down hill, and a 
speed is got up which is not merely accom- 
panied with a certain amount of unneces- 
sary risks from falls, but with other risks, 
which, less perceptible to the rider, are 
hardly less dangerous. These are excite- 
ment, fulness, thereby. of the brain with 
blood, and concussion from the rattle of the 
run, —allof them injurious results. I have 


‘known extreme giddiness, and what we 


physicians call vertigo, produced by too 
rapid running down a long descent. acd- 
lis decensus isa good motto to keep in 
mind on these occasions, together with the 
moral that clings to it. In running down 
hill it is wise to keep the machine well in 
hand by the brake, to confine the pace to 
seven or eight miles an hour, and not 
to attempt to get up momentum until 
the lower part of descent is reached. 
There, after considerable practice, a little 
more freedom may be permitted, so as to 
assist in meeting a rising ground, just as 
for all time past our drivers of carriage, 
coach, and cart have been accustomed to 
close a downhill and breast an up. 

5. The capacity for work when the art 
of good riding has been acquired should 
never be measured by what can be done 
on one day or on one particular occasion. 
The body is sometimes capable of perform- 
ing without sense of fatigue a much larger 
amount of work than it is at others. Very 
trifling circumstances also assist or oppose 
a rider; direction and character of the 
wind, good or bad turning of his machine, 
good or bad temper of his own, change 
the labor vastly. One ride cannot, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, be taken to 
represent another, and it is very bad to 
set up as a hard and fast rule in touring 
that so much, zolens volens, shall be done 
inaday+ The safest plan is to keep in-the 
mind a fair but not too high average, and 
never to.exceed that unless under favorable 
circumstances. The average I have already 
given —six miles an hour for six hours a 
day — is as sound a one as I can suggest in 
the present state of tricycular evolution. 
What may come as the machine is im- 
proved, when it is made to wind itself up as 
it runs down hill, with the brake turned into 
a reserve of force, I will not venture to say- 
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6. The rule, not to overstrain the body 
in riding by attempting too much, is appli- 
cable to persons of all ages; but it requires 
to be enforced on the young, who are the 
most liable of all to suffer from the over- 
strain. Growing youths are not fitted to 
make prolonged and wearisome journeys, 
extending over several days or weeks, at 
high speed, taxing all the physical qualities 
of the ride. This is a word in season, if 
it be acted upon, which this magazine 
never carried for a healthier purpose. The 
idea of our young is speed! speed! speed! 
They wish to go, like the letters of a past 
time, labelled, ‘‘ Haste! haste! oh, haste!” 
The end is folly. It is turning a good 
thing to a bad use; an enjoyment into 
slavery ; a healthy into a breakdown exer- 
cise. I know that it would be vain to try 
to stop competitive riding. I know that 
by competition the makers of tricycles are 
enabled to test their machines, and are 
stimulated to carry out improvements. 
Yet there must be a limit, or the art will be 
endangered from the injury it will inflict, 
and when it becomes a strain on the vital 
powers then the injury it inflicts on the life 
is inevitable. I feel this so much that I 
lately gave a prize for a fifty-mile compe- 
tition with a sense of compunction which 
is unpleasant, notwithstanding the most 
judicious arrangements to prevent any ap- 
proach to consequences that may be re- 
gretable. 

In order to effect a long ride without 
severe fatigue it is good, and, indeed, right, 
to divide the journey into easy stages. 
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I cuHoseE the bell because (1) it was 
handier. It could be put on where a finger 
could ring it without moving the hand from 
the rest, while a whistle must be taken from 
the pocket or towed in by its chain and put 
to the lips. Often the cause for alarm 
would be past before the hand would find 
and place the whistle, even if carried 
chained to the waist. (2.) I thought it 
would be less dignified to blow a whistle 
than to strike a bell or gong. 

So I tried the bell. My points I found 
all well taken, but I found more points. 
The bell gave me some trouble in finding a 
place where it would fit; but I succeeded 


WHISTLES. 


From two to three hours is long enough to- 
work at one stretch, and fifteen to twenty 
miles is long enough for one ride. It is al- 
ways wise, in touring, to take the morning 
for the longest rides, and few enjoyments 
equal a gentle spin along a pleasant road 
by moonlight. Ido not think it is a sound 
plan to break suddenly through fixed physi- 
cal habits bearing on bodily rest and bodily 
exercise, and I would not, therefore, recom- 
mend those who have arrived at mature 
life to alter their times for rest and work 
very much, out of regard to the practice of 
this new exercise. If they are by habit 
early risers, I should say by all means take 
full advantage of the first hours and get the 
prime of the morning for the first ride, get 
eighteen miles out of the thirty-six in a day’s 
tour. Then six or eight miles may be 
made in the course of the day, and the re- 
maining ten or twelve when the sun is go- 
ing down, or, if there be a full moon, when 
the moon has risen. By this division, time 
is afforded as well for rest as for the pur- 
pose of becoming better acquainted with 
the history and character of the localities 
through which the journey is made. 

I intended, when I sat down to this 
paper, to add a rule or two for the selection 
of a tricycle, and to give some account of 
the relative merits of the machines I have 
myself used. I find, however, that I have 
no space left, and although I am well aware 
that many persons are anxious for me to 
give a direction on this matter, I must ask 
them to be kind enough to wait for it in an: 
earlier number of ‘* Good Words.” 


Dr. B. W. Ward, in ** Good Words.” 
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and secured it on under the purchase 
handle, but it would work loose and rattle. 
That was remedied by tightening up. 
Then, in this position, it was against my 
left coat pocket, which muffled the sound 
of the bell, and that, in turn, made a hole 


in my pocket. This settled the difficulty, 
but leaving me a loser both ways. But I 
learned to lean away from the bell, and 
still now and then it would refuse to ring. 
I had clasped it too tight. Again, in tight- 
ening the bell I had revolved it into a new 
position, and the hammer rested on the 
side. So I had to find again that part of 
the circumference which was the right 






























































distance from the hammer. Finally, when 
all these details were mastered, the bell, 
which was large size, best make, and, 
when all was quiet, loud enough appar- 
ently, could hardly be heard ten paces 
among the rattle of carriages, etc., just 
where I wanted it most. So I tried the 
double-noted whistle. My first objections 
I find to hold good. Tied toa button it 
dangles in easy reach, but I must let go one 
hand to blow it, and it takes longer ; but it is 
a luxury, in running about dark nights, as I 
do constantly, to be able to signal teams or 
members of our party who are ahead, or 
on side roads, etc., and I find the bell 
disused, for it cannot be heard one-tenth 
the distance. To be able to signal towards 


What Constitutes a Professional? 


THE elements of a sport that render it acceptable 
to a great number of people will necessarily offer 
inducements to some that will secure their entire 
attention. There are thus two classes formed: those 
who sport to live, and those who live to sport. The 
former are amateurs, the latter professionals: But 
while there are thus two distinct classes the gradations 
from one who is undoubtedly an amateur to one who 
is undoubtedly a professional are so imperceptible, 
and the distinctions so subtle at the dividing line, 
that it is almost impossible to frame a definition that 
will. cover the points exactly and justly. 

In order to arrive at some general principles on 
which to base a definition, we will consider the 
actual reasons for making a distinction between ama- 
teurs and professionals. Recreative, physical pur- 
suits subserve their true ends only when used as 
means to maintain and improve the health. When, 
therefore, a person makes athletic exercises the 
aim of his life he enters upon entirely new rela- 
tions to the sport. His purposes may be noble, his 
associations pure, and the results of his labors most 
beneficent, still he is no longer employing athletics 
in their immediately proper relations. He makes 
his living by his skill or prowess. A profession is 
that which one professes to know, and by which he 
makes his subsistence. But, aside from this distinc- 
tion, in fact there are two other elements, which 
being more patent have really more influence in this 
matter. A person who devotes his time to a sport 
becomes more expert, and in trials of skill and 
strength has an advantage, other things being equal, 
over one who exercises occasionally. Thus one 
who was not employing athletics in their proper 
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a half-mile, ‘‘Come back,” ‘* Going 
home,” ‘* Take the right-hand road,” etc., 
is a great convenience, and, bell or no bell, 
I shall, till something better is devised, 
always carry my whistle. I am sure then 
that the dull, stupid, or careless driver 
bearing’:down on me in the dark hears. 
Our city has an ordinance, passed years 
ago, that wheelmen shall carry a bell by 
day and a lamp by night, but probably the 
officers will make no arrests of wheels 
supplied with whistles. It would be a 
great improvement for signaling purposes 
if the two notes of the whistle could be 
used separately as well as together. A high, 
low, and combined note would give a full 
code of signals; without too many notes. 


sphere would secure all the glory and prizes; again, 
professional athletics inevitably and always bring in 
certain disagreeable features, such as betting, and, of 
course, betting-men and their disagreeable associations. 

So, for these reasons, it becomes the imperative, 
though delicate and difficult, task for the lovers of a 
sport to draw a distinction; while it'is conceded by 
allthat there is a distinctiongit is found well-nigh 
impossible to draw this line without injury and offence. 

In England any one who makes any money in the 
art of bicycle-riding is a professional. By the latest 
construction of the L.A.W. rules, exception is made 
in favor of those who may earn their living partly by 
teaching. In France a professional is one who earns 
his livelihood by bicycle-racing. 

The amateurship question in America has been 
fought on two different grounds: Ist. On the prin- 
ciple that those who made money out of bicycling 
were thereby professionals. Manufacturers and deal- 
ers, it was contended, were professionals. The injus- 
tice of this position defeated the adoption of such a 
measure. 

The last bone of contention was in relation to the 
status of teachers of bicycling. There were two ele- 
ments involved in this matter: First, the teacher 
made monty, and, secondly, he became more skilful. 

In answer to the first it is urged that making 
money in teaching is not making money by riding, 
and is no more professional than making and selling 
medicines. In regard to the second point, actual ex- 
perience and the general principles of athletics, it is 
alleged, by no means prove that a teacher in a rink 
becomes more skilful in riding. Moreover it is 
usually the case that the agent teaches, and is, in 
fact, obliged to teach, in order to sell machines. 
Now, as a fact, itis said that these agents are not 
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only the pioneers of bicycling, but that they are more 
skilful than their neighbors. It is further urged that 
a day’s work in a bicycle rink is as tiresome as any 
other physical labor, and really unfits a man to that 
extent from being active on a machine, and that as a 
general principle the very art of teaching first princi- 
ples in any art tends to disqualify a person from at- 
taining very great skill in that art. 

The rule, as it now stands, makes such teachers as 
devote their entire time to bicycling, professionals; 
that is, a man who earns his livelihood by working 
and teaching in a bicycling rink is a professional. 
We believe that even this restriction is unjust, and 
founded on a vicious principle. The 
teaches the art of riding does not make money by 


man who 


riding. The matter of amateurship deals only with 
actual viding of the machine. A man is amateur or 
professional only in relation to riding the machine, 
To make the question include manufacturing or sell- 
ing machines, or teaching the art of riding, is, we 
think, to create a distinction where none exists. A 
professional is one who earns his living by riding the 
bicycle. 


Bi-cy-cle or Bi-c¥-cle ? 
To the Editor of The Wheelman - — 

A question in Orthoepy: Bi-cy-cle or Bi-c¥-cle? 
Which is the standard pronunciation? In favor of 
the long sound of ¥ there is the analogy of “ cycle”; 
in favor of the short sound (as in “ mystic”) there 
is the fact that the sy@lable is unaccented; and the 
analogy of “ vehicle ” may be held to govern; for y, as 
a vowel, is certainly a mere substitute for 7. “ Hemi- 
cycle” counts on the other side; but the cy has a 
secondary accent. Webster is non-committal as to 
the quantity of the y. Who shall decide? Why, THE 
WHEELMAN, of course. 

Anxiously yours, 
GRAPHITE. 


As this matter was discussed and settled by Mr. 
Charles-E. Pratt, in the Bicycling World for April 8, 
1881, it may seem presumptuous for us to do otherwise 
than refer to his article, in which he decides that the 
word is bi-cy-cle, with the accent on the first syllable. 
As there exist, however, some reasons for disputing 
this pronunciation, it is deemed advisable to state 
these reasons. As Mr. Pratt’s article may be con- 
sidered as the strongest statement for the pronuncia- 
tion there advocated, we will quote the points : — 

1. Cycle is derived from Latin cyclus, in which the 
yislong. It is alike in Latin and in English. 

2. Compounded Latin words retain the quantity of 
their elements. 

3. Derivatives from a foreign tongue retain the 
quantities of their originals, with the exception that 
accent often changes to follow the usage of the 
adopting tongue. 
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4. The z in & is long. 

5. When 22 is prefixed to cyc/e to make the word in 
question, it is bi-cyc/e, the y remaining long and re- 
taining the sound of z in dice, and keeps to some ex- 
tent its accent too. 

6. Succumbing to the strong English rule, the 
antepenultimate takes the primary accent, so we 
have cycle and also BI-cy-cle. 

The opponents of this pronunciation advance 
the following reasons for pronouncing the word 
bi-c¥-cle : — 

1. It is admitted that the y in cycle is long. 

2. Granting that compounded Latin words retain 
the quantity of their elements—which is not the 
Bi- 
It is as 


case —it does not affect the matter in the least. 
cycle is not a compounded Latin word. 
truly English as if derived from two Anglo-Saxon 
roots. 

3. Derivatives from a foreign language do not 
retain the quantities of their originals necessarily. 
Cyclic and encyclical are derived from the same root 
as cyclus, and the yisshort. Moreover, cyclus is de- 
rived from Greek, «/«/0c, in which upsilon is naturally 
short; and if the rule held good, y in cyclos and cycle 
would be short. 

4. When 42 is pretixed to cycle to make the word 
in question it is d7-cycle, —an English word, and as 
such is subject to English rules. For these rules we 
are indebted to the latest edition of Webster’s Un- 
abridged. They are: 

(a.) The accent is thrown on the antepenult. 
When Greek and Latin words are transferred bodily 
into English, the rule is to retain their original accent. 
But a word formed from elements derived from any 
language is accented according to English rules of 
accent. 

(¢.) When an unaccented syllable ends in a vowel, 
y has usually its short sound, as h¥-pocrisy; vanity. 
The exceptions are verbs ending in /y, and three other 
verbs. Following these rules, “ Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary,” latest edition, ‘The Imperial Diction- 
ary” of England, just now being published, give the 
word as d3-cy-cle. As the y is not marked, it follows 
the rule given above. To say that the lexicographer 
leaves the matter undecided would be to cast un- 
certainty over tht word vanity, the y of which is not 
marked, and, in fact, over a large number of words. 

In case that there was doubt about the word, it 
must have been because there were two pronuncia- 
In that case the 
lexicographers wouid have given both pronuncia- 


tions of nearly equal authority. 


tions. 

From the arguments adduced above, each one can 
form his own conclusion. The data at hand are insuf- 
ficient to form the basis of an authoritative opinion. 
We arc, however, inclined towards the latter pro- 


It will probably appear that 


nunciation advocated. 


bi-c}-cle is correct. 
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Sunday Riding. 
THarT bicycling is just as harmless a pastime as 
walking or driving is self-evident to all. 
regard to Sunday riding, the customs that obtain 


Hence, in 


among well-behaved people in out-door recreations 
will prove a sufficient guide. Whether bicycle rid- 
ing on Sunday be sinful, or not, depends entirely 
upon the spirit in which it is taken and the associ- 
ations of the ride. 
taking an invigorating spin, if his heart is attuned 
to what is right. 
We believe it decidedly wrong for thirty or forty 


A man may truly serve God in 
To illustrate these principles: 


riders from Boston and suburbs to congregate at 
Chestnut-Hill reservoir, indulge in light, foolish con- 
versation, discuss the chances and prowess of this 
or that racer, engage in impromptu races and ex- 
hibitions of fancy riding, thus spending the greater 
part of the beautiful Sabbath day in a manner 
morally debilitating and degrading. After a Sun- 
day thus spent, a person of ordinary moral sensi- 
tiveness has, to say the least, a most uncomfortable 
feeling, while one who does not feel self-accusation 
is in a very deplorable condition. In reading over 
reports of bicycling, one finds it recorded that in 
connection with the League meet of 1881, a consuls’ 
run was made to Waltham, a temporary organization 
effected, certain measufes recommended, and _ busi- 
ness in general transacted, that one would imagine 
could have been performed on a week-day as well as 
a Sunday. We receive reports of long runs in 
England, in which the rider continues his trip with- 
out regard to Sunday. 

In certain parts of the country, where the German 
population prevails, Sunday is systematically deyoted 
to picnics, dances, carousals, etc. It is claimed by 
them that during the week they are compelled to 
labor incessantly, and hence mst devote Sunday to 
play. The effects of their thus debauching the 
Sabbath are most deplorable. After spending the 
day, and frequently the night, too, in dancing, beer- 
guzzling, etc., they return to their various occupa- 
tions Monday morning more weary than when they 
left them Saturday night. We have been led more 
immediately to this train of thought by a letter we 
recently received, in which it is asked how a man 
“who may pick his holidays from six out of seven 
(and dodge the rainy days), possibly can dictate how 
a business man shall spend the ov/y one remaining to 
his choice.” As this remark contains not only the 
gist of the communication, but expresses a feeling 
prevalent in some quarters, we will examine it. The 
man referred to is a,clergyman. The question is, 
how can a clergyman dictate how a business man 
shall spend his Sundays? In the first place, the 
question is not one of opinion, or one which depends 
upon the dictation of clergymen or others. It is one 
of fact—a question of morals. Sunday club-runs, in 
the very fact that they are deliberately called and 


planned for a number to have sport, and in the cir- 
cumstances necessarily attendant upon them, are, as 
It is assumed by the ad- 
vocates of Sunday club-runs that there must be club 
runs, and that they must come on Sunday. Thisis an 
example of doubly begging the question. 

If it is proved that club-runs or other meets of 
bicyclers are wrong on the Sabbath, the first assump- 
tion falls to the ground with the second. It is not 
necessary that bicycling should be indulged in at the 
And the fact is, that bicycling is 
possible on Sunday without doing wrong. We be- 
lieve it right to take a walk on Sunday, or, if neces- 
sary, aride in a carriage, or boat; but we do not 


a rule, to be discouraged. 


expense of right. 


thereby assume it right for a number of young men to 
organize a picnic, drive out in a body in their car- 
riages, indulge in horse-races, making small bets, dis- 
cussing the chances of the various favorites of the 
turf. In short, this matter does not involve abstruse 
moral principles. It is one to be solved by the ordi- 
nary rules of true morality. 


Overwork. 


AT the recent dinner given Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
the English philosopher made some practical, season- 
able remarks upon this subject—a kindly criticism 
upon the American vice of overwork. He said that 
we are'too far removed from the savage state, too civ- 
ilized in some respects ; that we only look for future 
good, ignoring the present ;* that we live at too high 
pressure ; that Americans wear out too early in life. 
We must admit the general truth of these state- 
The strain of the high-pressure life among 
Nevertheless, 
as The Nation says, in an editorial comment upon 
Mr. Spencer’s speech, ‘‘there has unquestionably 
been a great change in this regard in the habits of 
our young men within twenty years, and the result 
will very likely be seen in the middle-aged and old 
of the coming generation.” The writer continues: 
“There will be more of them seen seeking Europe in 
the saddle, or the bicycle, or the sail-boat.” 

The spread of the use of the wheel is a hopeful 
sign that this tendency to physical degeneracy will be 
remedied. We are not, like the English, a naturally 
athletic people, and have not, as a nation, their passion 
for out-door sports or in-door exercises. 

Americans, when released from regular business, 
must be amused. The routine of the gymnasium is too 
dull and monotonous; walking and horseback riding 
are wearisome, without affording the needed exercise. 
We do not claim that the wheel is the panacea for “all 
the ills that flesh is heir to,” but would repeat again 
what has so often been said before, that it is what is 
needed for overworked business and professional men. 
The bicycle furnishes pleasant recreation and whole- 
some physical exercise. Nothing can put a physically 
and mentally weary man in better humor with himself 
and the world at large than a ride upon the wheel. 


ments. 
Americans is evident ; it is in the air. 


@ - 
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The strain upon a certain set of nerves and muscles 
which are constantly in use during his regular daily 
duties is relieved, and the exhilaration drives away 
thoughts of care and business. One of the points made 
by Mr. Spencer is that Americans never show “ that 
abandonment to the moment which is requisite for 
full enjoyment, and this abandonment is prevented 
by the ever-present sense of multitudinous responsi- 
bilities.” Here again the use of the bicycle affords 
a solution to the problem. 
cise offers such a complete, simple system of gymnas- 
tics combined with pleasant recreation. The young 
men of our country are finding out this fact, and no 
doubt, as 7he ation suggests, the bicycle will play 
a prominent part in counteracting the American ten- 
dency to physical degeneracy. 


No other form of exer-, 


WHEEL NEWS. 


Tue Tourist, of Washington Square, in writing to 
us in regard to the signature of his articles, makes 
the following statement, which needs no comment : — 

“ An explanation seems needed concerning the Ger- 
The truth 
is, that before starting on my September tour, I hung 


manic twist hereby given to my signature. 


up the first half of my name in what I thought was a 
perfectly safe place; but, by one of the queerest 
freaks in the world, the lightning of the equinoctial 
storm struck it and knocked it into smithereens. 
Sorrowfully picking up the pieces, I managed to get 
the ‘K’ and the ‘I.’ into presentable shape again, 
but the connecting ‘O’ was smashed beyond hope of 
The best I could do was to construct ‘AR’ 
out of the fragments. Henceforth, therefore, you 
must know me as KARL KRON.”’ 


repair. 
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Philadelphia. 


A FINER day for Philadelphia’s “Great Bicenten- 
Just 
cool enough to render light exertion pleasant, and 


nial Meet and Races” could not have been had. 


clear as a bell, the wheelman who did not enjoy the 
run to the full must have had something ill-fitting in 
The meet was called for 10 A.M., at the 
Columbia entrance to Fairmount Park, —lines form- 


his apparel. 


ing along the base of the great reservoir; but at least 
an hour before that time people and wheelmen (un- 
attached, in ones and twos) began to collect, and 
later little squads of ’cyclers were to be seen flashing 
along through all parts of the park toward the ren- 
dezvous. Shortly after ten the larger clubs began to 
appear and take up space in the lines — bugles mer- 
rily calling here and there. Without doubt, one of 
the finest sights of the day was the arrival of the 
Capital and Germantown clubs, the “Caps.” lead- 
ing the way and swinging their regular ranks up over 
the brow of the long hill, with Germantown in good 
form at their proper distance just back of their guests. 

After some delay, awaiting the #on-arrival of Bos- 
ton men, a start was effected, and the clubs filed out 
into the main drive, Commander H. R. Lewis, of the 
Philadelphia Bi. C., with his aids and marshals, forming 
a neat little advance guard. Then came the Capital 
Club, Washington, D.C., 26 men, Capt. Fowler; the 
Germantown Club, 43 men, Capt. Wilson; the Mary- 
land Club, 20 men, Capt. Trego; the Philadelphia 
Club, Lieut. Fox, 22 men; in the order named, form 
ing the first division. 
Mt. Vernon, Marietta, Albany, 
hattan, Kings Co. Wheelmen, and representatives of 


Then the Pennsylvania, Essex, 
3inghampton, Man- 


clubs from all over the United States, from Boston to 
New Orleans, followed, forming the second division. 


Numberless unattached made up the third division 
and swelled the number of riders to almost 500. 
Noticeable principally were the Marietta Club with a 
turnout of 14 men (and membership 16), the Kings 
Co. Wheelmen, in. their nea® brown uniform, and a 
remarkable object among the unattached, which wore 
red —a little. 

Around past the Dairy, once the home of Arnold 
of Revolutionary fame (?), countermarching at the 
Columbia entrance, the procession quietly proceeded 
up the river-drive to the Schuylkill Falls, across the 
Red, Bridge and down the west bank to the old 
Ford road, dismounting at the foot of the hill. 
Said hill is well masked with trees, and one en- 
terprising “Cap.” queried in surprise, “ Philadel- 
phians don’t dismount for ¢#7s grade, do they?” He 
took it back long before the top of the half-mile of 
soft, stony climb was reached. A short run over to, 
and countermarch on the top of, George’s Hill, found 
the wheelmen ready for their dinner, set for one 
o’clock, at Belmont; and promptly served at. 1.30. 
Here the two leading clubs secured “the bulge” on 
the others by tramping with steady locked step past 
the astonished doorkeepers and getting the best seats 
at table. The dinner not being ready, the doors 
closed out some of the tail-end of Germantown and 
all the others. 

When they did get in, however, a noisier, jollier, 
better-natured crowd can hardly be imagined, and 


when, in the midst of dinner, the Bostons were an- 


nounced and “ Papa” Weston entered, the scene and 
noise beggar all attempts at description,—- and poor 
“Papa” was so warm, having just ridden the long Bel- 
mont Hill. 

The races, called for 3 P.M., were, of course, a 
half-hour late in starting, and had to be rushed 
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through. The first heat of the mile race started B. 
G. Sanford and W. R. Pitman, of Ixion Bicycle Club, 
New York, Pitman making an easy win in 3.23. 
The second heat of the same contained E. A. Thom- 
son, of Lenox and Germantown Clubs; C. H. Gallien, 
Jr., of Albany Bicycle Club; and W. H. Austin, Kings 
Co. Wheelmen, Thomson having from his later time, 
apparently, a walk-overin 3.32. The novices’ race was 
condensed, owing to shortness of time, into a single 
mile dash, and, out of the seven starters, Mr. C. H. 
Chickering, mounted on a 60-lb. American Star, 
-crossed thé line, a winner in 3:20; C. A. Roberts, 
Pennsylvania Bicycle Club, second, in 3.24; S. H. 
Crawford, Pennsylvania Bicycle Club, third. The 
two-mile handicap followed with V. C. Place, scratch, 
Greenville, Pa.; Thomson, 100 yds.; Austin, 185 yds. 
Frye, of Boston, Pitman and Sanford were entered, 
but did not start. Place reeled off the first mile in 


3.014, catching ‘‘ Tommy ” on the first quarter of the 
second mile, and the two came in easily in 6.50 and 
7.02, respectively. The final heat of the mile race 
developed the best racing of the day — Thomson 
and Pitman having it all their own way. Thomson 
started out with the lead and kept it to the finish, de- 
spite Pitman’s desperate spurt on the last twenty yards, 


and, as they came down the home-stretch, piling it 
on for all they were worth, the excitement was in- 
tense. The “Lone Star” just didn’t catch Lenox by 
a foot. In the five-mile handicap, Place had some- 
thing of an excursion, winning easily in 16.584 by 
quarter of a mile from Thomson, 250 yds., the others 
entirely out of the race—as, for that matter, was 
Thomson; J. G. Burch, Jr., of Albany, third. Place, 
J. Dyson, of Frankford, and W. W. Cole, of Albany, 
started in the half-mile L.A.W. race, and Place, of 
course, finished first in 1.30; Cole second, 1.35%. The 
fancy riding contest between Messrs. Pressey (Star), 
Rex Smith (Capital Bicycle Club), and Cope, of 
Swarthmore, was decided in favor of the latter, al- 
though the contest was so close as to make it a mere 
matter of opinion. Some wonderful feats were cer- 
tainly given, notably Mr, Smith’s spinning like a top 
with the rear wheel of his machine in the air. A 
consolation race for beaten men, one mile, was won 
by Sanford in 3.31; prize, a gold L.A.W. badge 
given by “The Wheel.” This concluded the races, 
and all started homeward, except the Germantown 
Club and the “ Caps.,” who took a ruin out the Lan- 
caster pike to Bryn Mawr, where supper was served, 
after which came the scattering run home in the 
“light of the moon.” T. Oddy. 


Cleveland Races. 


THE Cleveland Bicycle Club held its fall race meet- 
ing at Perkins’ track, West Cleveland, October 24th, 
in the: presence of a number of guests and persons 
interested in wheeling. The track was rather heavy, 
-and the strong wind blowing made fast time difficult. 
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Yet such time was made. All the races were excel- 
lently contested, and the afternoon’s sport was a suc- 
cess in every particular. 

The judges were Messrs. William Edwards, J. H. 
Wade, Jr., and W. H. Backus. 
on the programme. 

The first was the five-mile race for the champion- 
ship medal of the Cleveland Club, a handsome gold 
badge, got up by President J. H. Wade, Jr. It 
brought out a keen contest. Messrs. George Collis- 
ter, W. H. Wetmore, Andrew Janes, Paul North, J. 
D. Pugh, Jr., H. Avery, and G. H. Potter, were the 
starters, and all went away well together at the word. 
W. H. Wetmore cut out the work, took the lead, 
and held it for four miles, riding fast and steady, con- 
sidering the condition of the track and the heavy 
wind in the faces of the wheelmen. George Collister 
hung to him closely, and on the fifth mile came up 
with Wetmore, and in a fine exhibition of fast-riding 
passed him and won by several yards. Wetmore 
was second, Janes third, and Potter fourth, the others 
not finishing. The time for the miles was 3.324; 
7.234; 11.184; 15.064; 18.494. 

The next race was mile heats, best two in three, for 
two prizes. First,a McDonald cyclometer; second, a 
year’s subscription to THE WHEELMAN. Thestarters 
were Messrs» Wetmore, Root, Hathaway, and North. 
North dashed away with the lead at the word, and he 
and Root had a great race for nearly the two rounds. 
On the turn of the second, Root came up with, and, 
after a hot brush, passed North, who slacked and let 
Wetmore also pass him. In that order the two fin- 
ished, Root 100 yards ahead of Wetmore, Hath- 
Time, 3.304. 

In the second heat only Root and Wetmore 
started. Wetmore led from the start and kept the 
lead to the finish. Time, 3.344. 

The third heat was almost a repetition of the second, 
Root again trying hard to head the Cuyahoga Falls 
man, but never quite reaching him. Time, 3.36. 

The third race was half-mile heats, best two in 
three. Prizes— First, long-distance saddle; second, 
a year’s subscription to the ‘“ Wheel.” The starters 
were Messrs. Pugh, Janes, Biddle, Douglass, Hath- 
away, Potter, and Avery. 

Pugh took the lead in both heats and held it from 
first to last. Janes second and Biddle third in both 
rounds. Time, 1.394, 1.40. 

Fourth race was a half-mile without using hands. 
Prize— Acme Stand. Won by W. H. Wetmore. 
Time: 1.504. 

The half-mile tricycle race followed. 
est centred in this race, as it was the first of its 
kind ever ridden in the West. There were three en- 
tries: J. H. Collister, C. W. Norman, and F, T. 
Campbell. The race was a close one between Nor- 
man and Collister, the latter gentleman finally win- 
ning, Norman being second, and Campbell, back 
Time, 2.31. 


There were six races 


away riding easily last. 


Much inter- 


quite a distance, last. 
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The last race was a mile consolation one, in which 
all members of the club, not winning a race in this or 
The 


prize was a unique leather medal, handsomely framed 


previous meetings, were compelled to enter. 


and mounted in gold. It brought out twelve starters, 
and was won by T. S. Beckwith in 3.264, the best 
mile time ever made in Cleveland. A. E. Sprackling 
was second, and H. Avery third. 

Following the races Mr. W. H. Wetmore gave a 
grand exhibition of fancy riding, after which the 
members returned to town on their machines. 

— Cleveland Daily. 


LouISsvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 1, 1882. 

BICYCLING interests have always been pretty active 
in our little town; when I say active, I mean lively 
and bustling. Mr. Owen Thomas is our pioneer 
wheelman. He introduced the steely steed in our 
midst about four years ago. He was soon followed 
by others, prominent among whom were our “ 60,” 
Mr. Thomas Moran and Mr. Horace Beddo. Also 
worthy of mention are Mr. Bird Sale, and Stanley B. 
Huber, who now rides a Star. Early in 1880 the 
Falls City and Louisville clubs were organized, and 
were both pretty evenly matched. 
ever, on antagonistic terms, and finally, according 


They were, how- 


to Kentucky’s motto, “ United, we stand¢ divided, we 
fall,” in the autumn of 1881 they were merged into 
the Kentucky Bicycle Club. Inthe spring of 1881 the 
H. A. K. U. Club, of four members, was organized, 
and, like the roses in the fall, it scattered all its leaves, 
and withered away. The survivors joined the Ken- 
tucky Bicycle Club, whicl., having been continuously 
swelled since then, now numbers thirty-five members. 
Immediately after the organization of the Kentucky 
Bicycle Club, six men deserted from the mother 
club and formed a nucleus, which called, 
defunct predecessor, the Falls 

It now numbers twelve men, 


was 
in honor of its 

City Bicycle Club. 
and in its membership has six good racing men. 
Its officers are H. J. Haupt, Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. Franke, Captain; A. S. Dietzman, President; and 
George Franke, Lieutenant. 
The Kentucky Bicycle Club is now an incorporated 
body, the members all being stockholders. It 
owns the finest out-door quarter-mile bicycle track in 
the United States, has full control of the Exposition 
in-door eighth-mile track in the winter, and has some 
of the crack riders of the West in its ranks, among 
whom may be mentioned Charles H. Jenkins, New- 
ton Crawford, Owen Thomas, and Henry Schimpcler, 
now in Chicago. The officers of the club are Aaron 
Cornwall, President; Charles H. Jenkins, Captain; 
N. G. Crawford, First Lieutenant; W. Bird Sale, Sec- 
ond Lieutenant; A. L. Pope, Secretary and Treas- 
urer; Clarence H. Jenkins, Bugler; and Adams and 
Cage, Guides. The Kentucky Bicycle Club holds 
itself as an independent organization, and the Falls 


They have no bugler. 


WHEEL NEWS. 


City Club belongs to the L.A.W. While the Ken- 
tucky Club is a non-league body, all its members be- 
long to the L.A.W. There are about twelve or fif-- 
teen unattached riders, who will eventually belong 
The Falls City Club em- 
blem is a six-pointed Star; the Kentucky club’s em- 
blem is yet to be decided on. 

So much for the clubs, now for the country and 


to one club or the other. 


touring. We have four pikes and several dirt roads 
leading out of our town. The Shelbyville pike, lead- 
ing up through Simpsonville, Shelbyville, Frankfort, 
and Versailles to Lexington, opens to us all the beau- 
ties of Central Kentucky and its famous Blue Grass 
region. The Bardstown pike leads through Mount 
Washington, Bloomfield, and Bardstown to Lebanon, 
and all Southern Kentucky, towards the Mammoth 
Cave. The Salt River Road runs through West Point 
and along the Ohio River towards Elizabethtown and 
Paducah, and the western portion of the State. The 
Brownsboro’ pike has a length of about fifteen miles, 
and is not important. Our streets are miserable and 
only excelled in execrableness (?) by Cincinnati, 
which we consider the most miserable of the misera- 
ble. 

Across the river, in Indiana, and opposite us, are 
the two towns, Jeffersonville and New Albany. There 
are two pikes leading out of Jeffersonville, one direct 
to Charlestown, and the other, by way of Utica, to the 
same point. 

There are two excellent pikes leading out of New 
Albany, one by the way of Edwardsville, Lanesville, 
and Corydon, to the celebrated Wyandotte Cave. 
This is called the Corydon pike, and is famous for its 
immense and steep hill, two miles in length, and 
which but comparatively few of our riders have 
ridden without a dismount. Mr. Drew, of Boston, 
visited us this spring, and as a tester of Yankee en- 
durance and hard-riding we took him over this route. 
He said he was satisfied; he considered Boston boys 
tough hill-climbers, but the Louisville boys eclipsed 


anything he ever saw. The Paoli pike, leading 


through New Albany, Mooresville, Galena, Green- 


ville, Palmira, and Paolia, leads the way to Salem 
and Bedford and the northern and central part of 
Indiana. This road also contains a little “apple- 
pie” hill, one and a half miles long, which two of 
our riders rode inside of ten minutes. The grade on 
this hill was vefy steep, sometimes averaging a rise 
of one foot to every ten or twelve yards. 

Our medalled men are numerous. Charles H. 
Jenkins has about a dozen, including Baltimore fifty- 
mile championship; Clarence H. Jenkins has two 
medals, one for the quarter-mile L.A.W. Chicago 
race; William Franke, three or four medals; Orville 
Anderson, two; W. B. Sale, one; Owen Thomas, 
half a dozen; Sam Holloway, two; Crawford, 
several; and John Adams won the amateur scrud- 
race this fall, for riders who had never won a race. 





WHEEL NEWS. 


AT a recent meeting of the Nashville (Tenn.) 
Club all of the old officers were reélected,— A. E. 
Howell, President; J. W. Maddin, Jr., Vice-president; 
and L. N. Jesunofsky, Secretary. The club was 
organized September 14, 1880. Its membership is 
as follows: Active, —V. L. Cunnyngham, M. B. 
Howell, Jr., F. Fite, T. Fite, E. Gannaway, and F. P. 
Elliott. Honorary, —J. P. Doak, T. J. Mason, D.C. 
McMillin, Hon. M. B. Howell, and D. R. Dorris. 

The wheelmen of Nashville, Tenn., are somewhat 
indignant over the treatment C. H. Jenkins, of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; and J. B. Burdett, of Nashville, Tenn., 
received at the annual fair of the Humphreys Co. 
Stock and Fair Company, at Waverly, Tenn., recently. 
There were three races, for prizes valued at $100. 
At the end of the third day’s race, the wheelmen 
were informed by the directors that the receipts of 
the concern having fallen far short of their expec- 
tation, they would be compelled to reduce the amount 
for prizes to $50 instead of $100, and, further, to 
charge them twenty per cent. of the amount as 
entrance fees. The wheelmen refused, conforming 
strictly with the rules of the L.A.W., and stated 
that if the expenses incurred by themselves in mak- 
ing the journey would be paid by the directors they 
would trouble them no farther. This they refused to 
do. Through the kindness of Mr. R. C. Carnell, 
one of the committee on arrangements, who was in- 
strumental in securing the wheelmen, however, mat- 
ters were partly settled. It is learned that had not 
the directors come to a hasty conclusion, Mr. Carnell 
would have borne the entire expense himself, rather 
than to have seen the wheelmen depart without any 
acknowledgment for the very excellent exhibitions 
given by them. The races were the most interesting 
part of the affair. 


THE League of Chicago Wheelmen now numbers 
sixty members. 

Members of the Chicago Bicycle Club went out to 
the new suburb, Pullman, Saturday morning, October 
17, to inspect the grounds of the Pullman Athletic 
Association, and to make some arrangement in re- 
gard to the fall races to be held there. 
came off on the 21st of the month. 

The first meet of the Ariel Bicycle Club took place 
Saturday, October 14th, with the Milwaukee Bicycle 
Club and the Milwaukee Tourists as guests. Mem- 
bers of the Chicago Bicycle Club, the Owl Wheeling 
Club, and the Hermes Bicycle Club, were present. 
There were also a number of unattached wheel- 
men. President Aldrich, of the Ariels, was the 
marshal. 


These races 


The wheelmen ran to South Park, and returned to 
Lake Park, their favorite place of meeting. 

Probably three thousand people looked on at the 
athletic contests and bicycle race out at Pullman, Octo- 
ber 21. Mr. J. M. Fairfield was special judge of 
bicycle races. 


In the two-mile handicap Mr. Solomon Sturges 
won the first prize, Mr. G. W. Hancock, the second. 

In the five-mile race Mr. C. C. Philbrick came in 
first, and Mr. Crawford second. 

A banquet and ball at a popular hotel followed. 


Ir was a very pleasant party of bicyclers who, with 
Capt. C. A. Hazlett, of the Rockingham Bi. Club, 
celebrated his ten thousandth mile on his wheel, on 
Wednesday, October 18th. The club had a delight- 
ful run to the Dover Point House in the afternoon, 
where they met invited guests from Dover, and all 
partook of an excellent supper, which the Captain, . 
The 
evening was passed sociably, with music and with 
“dancing,” and the ride home by moonlight was 
superb. Mr. Hazlett celebrated his five thousandth 
mile at The Wentworth about a year ago, and he now 
promises a big time when he completes miles enough 


with his usual forethought, had provided for. 


to encircle the globe. 

In company with the President of the club, Frank 
J. Philbrick, he made a run, on October 29th, west 
from Newburyport, of one hundred and twenty-six 
miles — seventy-five of which were accomplished be- 
fore twelve o’clock at noon, when head winds and 
rain prevented a longer ride in the afternoon. 

—Portsmouth Fournal. 


IN the recent contest for prizes offered by the Pope 
Manufacturing Company for articles relating to “‘ The 
Bicycle for Ministers,” the award was made as follows : 
The first prize, an Expert Columbia and $100, to Rev. 
S. L. Gracey; second prize, Standard Columbia and 
$50, to Rev. M.D. Buell; third prize, a Columbia 
Bicycle and $25, to Rev. H. F. Titus; fourth prize, 
a Mustang Bicycle and $10, to Rev. N. P. Gilman. 


WHEELMEN will not fail to notice the announce- 
ment of a day devoted to them in connection with the 
Garfield Monument Bazaar, at ‘Washington,, from 
November 25th to December 3d. All meets heretofore 
held in this country have been in the interest of the 
wheelmen themselves. The board of managers of 
this bazaar, recognizing the growing popularity of 
bicycling, the interest it arouses wherever exhibitions 
are held, and the high character of the men devoted 
toit, and relying on their public spirit and patriotism, 
have determined to give a general invitation to all 
wheelmen of America to meet at Washington on the 
29th of November, and, by their presence, contribute 
to the success of this undertaking, — which is to raise 
funds fora national monument at the National Capital 
to the departed President. 

It would be a waste of words to speak of the at- 
tractions Washington presents tothe wheelman. Her 
endless miles of wide asphalt avenues, her charming 
parks, the unrestricted freedom permitted to the 
wheels, a thoroughly prepared track in the heart of 
the city, under the eaves of the White House and the 
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State and Treasury departments; the presence of the 
highest officers of the government, and the diplomatic 
corps, — these are temptations enough. But when to 
these is added that each man, by his presence, may 


contribute to do honor to the memory of Garfield, the 


“appeal is stronger than one of mere personal delight * 


in prospect. It is an appeal to patriotic hearts, to 
all who love the memory of a noble life, and a 
heroic death, and desire that these memories shall be 
fitly perpetuated. 


ON the last day of October the second hare and 
hound chase of the Harvard Club took place. Nor- 
ton, ’85, and Claflin, ’86, were the hares, and left the 
college grounds at 3.19 P.M. They were pursued by 
about ten hounds. The 
distance was about twenty miles, through Brighton 
and the Newtons. 


An exciting chase followed. 


Moffat, the captain, was the first 
hound at the finish,—his time being 1 hour 28 min- 
utes. The hares were about two minutes ahead of him. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE Zolus Wheel Club of Worcester have once 
more broken the long-distance record. On the 3d 
of November, at 5 P.M., Messrs. Midgley and Arnold 
left South Framingham for a twenty-four hours’ ride. 
At Malden Mr. Arnold had a fall, and was compelled 
to withdraw and go home by rail. Mr. Midgley, 
however, kept on till 4.56 P.M., Nov. 4th, making 179 
miles in 23 hours and 54 minutes; riding time, 19 
hours and 12 minutes. 


THE bicyclers of Canada have formed an organiza- 
tion called the “Canadian Wheelman’s Association.” 
The Bicycle, the new monthly paper issued at Hamil- 
ton, has been appointed the official organ. 


THE challenge of Prince, offering to give Lewis 
T. Frye twenty seconds start in a ten-mile race 
has been accepted by the latter, on condition that the 
Racing Board of the L.A.W. give their sanction to 
the race. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A Review of the Past Season. 


THE season which is just over has been a progres- 
sive one in many ways; records have been lowered 
to an alarming extent, both on the path and the road; 
lightness has been the typical feature in machines; 
the three-wheeler has greatly increased in popularity; 
the Bicycle Union, with the help of its local centres, 
has put itself on a most firm footing, both with re- 
gard to its legislative powers and its jurisdiction on 
the path, and its kindred association, the Bicycle 


Touring Club, has showed its capability to “go on 


and prosper.” 

In February the Stanley Show “ opened the ball,” 
and was quickly followed by the Canonbury Assault- 
at-Arms, and the Bingley Hall Show, at Birmingham, 
At the 
commencement of the year, several important local 
centres of the B.U. were formed, and followed later 
on by that at Birmingham. 


which was promoted by the Speedwell B.C. 


3ut in March the Union 
lost the services of two of its most earnest sup- 
porters in the persons of Messrs. R. Cork and W. 
Blackwell, the latter retiring through pressure of 
business, the former again joining the “ happy estate.” 
About the same time Messrs. H. M. Oliver and W. 
Platt were appointed official handicappers for the 
Midland and Northern Districts, respectively. In 
April the “Cork’us” recommended a_five-guinea 
limit for prizes, and a local centre was formed for 
Sussex, on the occasion of the Brighton Meet on 
Easter Monday. At the Surrey B.C. meeting at the 
“Oval” the race for the 1o-mile Challenge Cup 
resulted in a dead-heat between C. A. Palmer and J. 


F. Griffeth. The Tricycle Meet was held on May 13th, 
and on the following Saturday some 2,300 cyclists 
“assisted” at the fixture at Hampton Court, the 
General Meeting of the B.T.C. having taken place 
the previous evening. 

The Alexandra Palace track was reopened during 
this month, and the London B.C. road trial from Bath 
fell to H. R. Reynolds. On the 7th June, Cortis cut 
the record fora mile at Surbiton, by completing the 
distance in 2.413. He had previously lowered it at 
the West Kent races, at which meeting C. A. Palmer 
beat J. F. Griffeth in the running off of their dead- 
head for the Surrey 10-mile Challenge Cup. The first 
whisper of a Cyclists’ Volunteer Force was heard 
about this time. In July championships were the 
order of the day, and the 1 and 25 miles, which 
were held on the same day (July 8th), at Bir- 
mingham, both fell to F. Moore, the 5-miles, 
which was held on the 22d, at the Crystal Palace, 
being won by J. S. Whatton. The 50-miles, which 
took place the following Saturday, was won by 
Keith-Falconer, the record being cut from 26 miles 
upwards, the full distance being completed in 
2.43.58}. At the Crichton B.C. meeting on 27th 
(Crystal Palace), W. K. Adam won the 3-mile 
Invitation Scratch Race in 8.414, thus securing the 
record, and Cortis, starting in the same race, kept 
on and “ did” another by riding 20 miles in 59.314. 
The “ Lengthy Wanderer,” however, eclipsed this per- 
formance on August 2d, at the race-meeting of his 
own club, when he secured a “best” for 4 miles, and 
from 6 to 20 inclusive, completing the latter dis- 
tance in 59.203. During this month the Harrogate 











and last, but not least, A. Nixon, the plucky hon. sec. 
of the London T.C., rode on a tricycle from John- 
o’-Groat’s, to Land’s End, in 13 days 23 hours. The 
Wanderer’s B.C. gave a dinner in honor of the 
“Demon,” who had previously become a “ Benedict,” 
and, who has since sailed with his bride for the An- 
tipodes. On the 9th of September the Surrey “ pot” 
was won by that sterling good man H. W. Gaskell, 
of the Ranelagh: Harriers, who, “on this occasion 
and every other,” rode a Coventry Machinists’ Club 
Racer. The 50-miles Tricycle Road Race, which was 
held on the same day, fell to M. J. Lowndes (Congle- 
ton B.C.), who rode the distance on a “ Coventry 
Rotary,” in 3.47.40, T. R. Marriott being second. 
The following Saturday Gaskell was again victori- 
ous, winning the Kildare 5-miles Challenge Cup, 
Liles being the runner-up. The same afternoon the 
second North Metropolitan Meet was held at Barnet, 
about 600 ’cyclists taking part. Moore, who had 
been “starring” in America, came back early in Oc- 
tober, and about the same time French riders, with 
the exception of a few clubs, “ chucked” amateurism; 
and things are now in the same glorious muddle as 
they were before. An attempt has been made to 
substitute a “ ten-guinea rule for the B.A. five-guinea 

























season virtually closed on Saturday, October 14th, 

with the 5-miles Tricycling Championship, which 

was won by C. E. Liles, who, in the final heat, beat 

his old opponent, Gaskell. The fastest time for the 

full distance was made by the winner in one of his 
’ previous rounds, viz., 17.313.— Midland Athlete. 







The Tricycle Amateur Championship. 

THIS race, which is the first of its kind held 
under the auspices of the Bicycle Union, was run 
at the Crystal Palace track, on Saturday, 14th Octo- 
ber, and resulted in a victory for Liles,— the well- 
known London bicyclist beating Lowndes (the hero of 
the 50-mile road race) and Gaskell, who rode in the 
final. The attendance was small, owing to the threat- 
ening state of the weather; but the gathering was a 
thoroughly enthusiastic one, being composed of most 
of the well-known ’cyclists of the South. The race 
was a five-miler, the track (a very fine one, but some- 
what narrow for tricycling) 34 laps to the mile. In 
the heat between Lowndes and Gaskell, the former 
rode wide in one of the laps, shutting out his oppo- 
nent, 















Whether intentional or not, it created some 





feeling with the judges, and a protest was made by 
Gaskell, who, however, on learning that he was to 
run in the final as the fastest loser, withdrew it. Mr. 
G. L. Hillier was the business man for the day. 

The heat between Liles and Lowndes gave the best 
on record for the three, four, and five miles, and se- 
cured to Lowndes the silver medal for the fastest pace 
made by any other than the winner. 
were: — 








The times 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Meet was held; Vesey won the Crystal Palace Cup, 


recommendation,” but unsuccessfully, and the racing .« 
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LOWNDES. 
One mile 3-22 Three miles . 10.27% 
Two miles . 6.55% Four ‘“. 13.59 
LILES. LOWNDES. 
Five miles . 17.31% Five miles 17.562 


FIRST ROUND. 


feat 1.— M. J. Lowndes, Congleton B.C., 1; F. 
G. Dray, Brixton Ramblers’ B.C., 2. Time, 18.493. 

Heat 2,—H. W. Gaskell, Ranelagh Harriers, 
walked over. 

Heat 3.—P. T. Letchford, Finchley T.C., 1; G. 
Schulz, Brighton ’Cycling Club, 2. Time, 19.53. 

Fleat 4. —C. E. Liles, L.A.C., 1; C. W. Coe, Brix- 
ton Ramblers, B.C., 2. Time, 18.55. 

FHleat 5.—T.R. Marriott, Nottingham B.C., 1; A. 
Woodhouse, London T.C., 2. Time, 19.45. 

Heat 6. — A. Nixon, London T.C., walked over. 


SECONIg ROUND. 


Heat 1. — Lowndes, first; Gaskell, second. 

fTeat 2, — Liles, first; Letchford, second; won easily 
by 120 yards. Time, 18.33. 

Hleat 3.— Marriott, first;, Nixon, second; a good 
race; won by 10 yards. Time, 19.113. 


THIRD ROUND. 


Heat 1. — Liles, first; Lowndes, second; the latter 
made the pace, but could not leave his rival. A lap 
from home Liles spurted and left Lowndes, who rode 
off the track without finishing. Time, 17.312. 

Heat 2. —Gaskell, first; Marriott, second. The 
winner of this heat to run as the fastest loser in the 
second round. Marriott kept the lead until the last 
circuit, when Gaskell passed and won by five yards. 
Time, 18.193. 

FINAL HEAT. 

Liles, first; Gaskell, second. The second man 
made the running until three laps from home, when 
Liles made an effort and won a splendid race by 
twelve yards, amidst great enthusiasm. ‘Time for the 
five miles in the final: — 


One mile 3.58 
Two miles 7.554 
Three miles . 12.3 
Four «* 16.20} 
Five...“ 19.39% 


— The Cycling Mercury. 


Australian Championships. 

THE 10-mile Amateur Championship of Australia, 
the 1-mile Amateur Championship of N. S. 
Wales, were run for at Sydney, on 20th August. This 
was the inaugural race meeting of the Sydney B.C., 
and was heldin the Association ground before an en- 
thusiastic and fashionable gathering of ro,000 peo- 
ple. 

At the conclusion of the races, of which there were 
several besides the championships, the whole club 


and 
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performed some very intricate and elegant evolu- 
tions, which drew forth the admiration of the specta- 
tors. 

Ten-mile Scratch Race: Amateur Championship 
of Australia. Prizes: Gold and silver medals, pre- 
sented by the Surrey Bicycle Club, England. 


Ist. G. W. Goadwin. 2d E. W. Barker. 


Shute 
went away at the start, and at the seventh lap had a 


There were five competitors in this event. 


lead of about 100 yards, Barker being second, Good- 
win third, and Copeland fourth; the three latter in 
close company and going well. Thurlow, after the 
tenth round, retired. In the fourteenth lap the re- 
maining competitors were still close together, but the 
next time round, Goodwin and Copeland, amid consid- 
erable excitement, passed Shute, who, however, imme- 
diately afterward took second place. While passing the 
grand stand Shute came to grief, and Copeland, who 
was close behind, ran over Mim and was very heavily 
thrown. The contest now rested between Barker and 
Goodwin, and, soon after the accident, the former as- 
sumed the lead, and held it until the beginning of 
the ninth mile, when Goodwin, amid considerable ex- 


BOOK NOTICES. 


citement, shot past his opponent and fairly ran away 
from him, winning easily at the finish, The time for 
each mile was as follows: First, Shute, 3.38; second, 
7.35; third, 11.35; fourth, Goodwin, 14.45; fifth, 
18.454; sixth, Barker, 22.47; seventh, 27.524; eighth, 
32.2; ninth, Goodwin, 36; tenth, Goodwin, 39.49; and 
Barker, 39.52. 

One-mile Scratch Race for the Amateur Champion- 
ship of New South Wales. Special bicycle club tro- 
phy, presented by Mr. Herbert S. Bale, and gold and 
silver medals, presented by Mr. G. E. Crane. 


it « + « ». Ac Bee: 30 A. W. Crane. 


<0 sn. =<: 00. Bilovee. 


Seven started for this event, which was well con- 
tested by the three competitors who were placed, all the 
rest being out of it almost from the start. _Moyse went 
away witk the lead, closely followed by Lee and Crane, 
and the same order was maintained until the third 
lap, when Crane found the pace too hot, and dropped 
behind. In the last round Moyse still maintained a 
lead of a length, but evidently only on sufferance, as 
Lee, 200 yards from home, passed his opponent easily 


and won by 60 yards. Time, 3.13.— Zx. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


John Randolph.’ 


THE the 
series is the “ Life of John Randolph.” 


latest volume in American Statesmen 
Like the pre- 
ceding one, the “ Life of Andrew Jackson,” it is more a 
review of the political history of the time than a 
biography of Randolph. Only the first chapter, 
twenty pages, is given to his earlier years; and after 
His 
domestic life could not have’ been very pleasant, 


that his private life is mentioned but rarely. 


afflicted with such a temper as he had, and, conse- 
quently, would possess but little that would be de- 
sirable to know. His unfortunate temper often drove 
him to extremes, and, towards the end of his life, 
undermined his reason. His end was pitiable, and 
not pleasant to contemplate. 

It is easy to see that Mr. Adams is not of Ran- 
dolph’s political faith, and that this has, in some de- 
gree, affected his estimate of him. Randolph was 
conceited and affected in his manner; but he was a 
great man, and a leader of great men; and political 
differences and objection to his eccentricities, which 
were marked, should not operate against a fair esti- 
mate of his greatness. 

Mr. Adams is scarcely consistent with himself at all 
“ Meanwhile he 
(Randolph) showed an astonishing genius for de- 
stroying his own influence and strengthening his op- 


times. In one place he says: 


1John Randolph. American Statesmen. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, & Co. 1883, 


ponents; ” and begins the next paragraph by saying, 
“Yet, in his most violent passions, he kept his cool- 
ness of head, and knew how to subordinate an en- 
Again, he says, “There can be 
little doubt of Randolph’s actual aberration of mind 
He talked quite wildly, and his acts 


” 


mity to an interest.” 


at this time. 
had no relation with his language; ” and follows this, 
in the next sentence, with a severe criticism of some 
of his actions, as if they were those of a sane man. 

Although Mr. Adams is evidently no ardent ad- 
mirer of Randolph, yet, because he shows so vast a 
knowledge of the political history of the time, and so 
evidently strives to be impartial, his work will be of 
the greatest value to those interested in our early: 
political history. We would advise those malcontents 
who howl so loudly about the degeneracy of modern 
politics, to read it, and see that the politicians of to- 
day are marvellously like those who flourished in the 
first years of the republic. 


The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich.’ 

AT -arious times during the past fifteen years vol- 
umes of poems by Thomas Bailey Aldrich have been 
published under various titles. In this present vol- 
ume are to be found the most of these, a few from the 
edition of 1865, such as “Garnaut Hall” and“ The 
Set of Turquojse,” and some lyrics, being omitted; 

1The Poems of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Illustrated by 


the Paint and Clay Club. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1882. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


others have been revised. These dainty, charming 
poems could not have a more fitting setting. They 
are printed upon heavy, elegant paper, and bound 
either in limp dark green or red cloth, or in flexible 
illuminatetl paper covets. The illustrations are fur- 
nished by the Paint and Clay Club of Boston. Those 
members of the Club who are represented in the 
book are: TT. H. Bartlett, sculptor; S. E. Carlsen, 
W. B. Closson, who engraved two of his own draw- 
ings; E. H. Garrett, W. F. Halsall, W. L. Taylor, and 
Marcus Waterman. The engravers are George T. 
Andrew, W. B. Closson, W. J. Dana, J. P. Davis, 
Frank French, Arthur Hayman, and S. G. Putnam. 
Most of the twenty-eight illustrations are good. Mr. 
Taylor’s drawing, to accompany the poem “ Twilight,” 
is quite an artistic illustration. ‘The quatrain, “ Moon- 
rise at Sea,” is the gccasion of one of the best pict- 
ures in the volume, and is by W. F. Halsall. The 
dark, heavy swell of the waters is well brought out by 
the engraver. A couple of the most unsatisfactory 
illustrations are those of “Baby Bell.” The child’s 
face at the beginning of the poem is hardly a good 
The figures by W. L. Metcalf, illus- 
trating ‘“ Sea-Drift,” and “Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book,” are finely drawn. 


conception. 


We would also notice Mr. 
Sandham’s splendid illustration of the sonnet entitled 
“ Egypt.” 

Of the poems themselves we have little to say. 
Those who have read any of the poetry of Mr. Al- 
drich have noted the beauty of his conceptions, the 
delicacy of his fancy, and the melody of his verse. 
His poetry does not strike a deep note, but is always 
In the “ Cloth of Gold” 
he enters into the spirit of the Orient as no other 
American poet, save Bayard Taylor, has done. In 
versifying old legends, as in “ Friar Jerome’s Beauti- 
ful Book,” and “ The Legend of Ara-Coeli,” he is un- 
surpassed, while in the “ Preludes” are poems in lyri- 
cal quality equal to the best of Heinck’s. Mr. 
Aldrich never touches a subject with which he 
is not in perfect sympathy, and the reader never 
questions the genuineness of his thoughts or emo- 
tions. 

This is one of the most beautiful gift-books of the 
season. The poems, illustrations, binding, and typog- 
raphy all harmonize. Mr. Aldrich’s poems have 
ever been popular. This first complete edition, issued 
in such appropriate dress, will be gladly welcomed 
by the reading public. 


exquisite, always charming. 


Thoreau.! 


In writing a biography of Thoreau, Mr. Frank 
B. Sanborn has performed his work faithfully and 
ably. It would be almost impossible to show more 
of the real character and genius of a man in such a 
small book. When the book is finished the reader 


feels that he has obtained a thorough acquaintance- 


1 Henry D. Thoreau. By F. B. Sanborn. 


American Men 
of Letters. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1882. 


ship with this strange yet wonderful man. This 
biography is entirely free from prejudice. Thoreau 
is not lauded beyond measure, nor are his faults 
Though both 
are spoken of, it is in a calm manner that is admira- 
ble and praiseworthy. 


brought out into unjust prominence. 


This book contains much valuable reading aside 
from that directly incidental narrative of Thoreau’s life, 
though some of this extraneous matter seems entirely 
out of place. The genealogies are drawn out to a 
tiresome length in the first part of the book; indeed 
Mr. Sanborn has a penchant for looking up genealog- 
ical questions. Indeed, many pages are marred by 
this very weakness. Mayhap the ancestors of some 
person only incidentally mentioned are brought out 
and paraded. 

The question as to what might have been if 
Daniel Webster had fallen more deeply and _ last- 
ingly in love with Miss Louisa Dunbar, an aunt 
of Henry Thoreau, occupies the writer for several 
pages, and he handles the subject in a delicately 
sentimental manner. 

The chapter upon “ Concord and its famous people ” 
is full of interesting facts and pleasant bits of anec- 
dote relating to the famous people of whom Concord 
has possessed more than its share. Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Alcott, Samuel Hoar, Dr. Ezra Ripley, Dr. 
Channing, and many other familiar names, figure in 
this delightful little sketch. ‘The Transcendental 
Period,” Chapter V. of the book, is a good outline of 
the history of Transcendentalism in New England. 
Particularly valuable are the extracts from letters of 
the divines of the Colonial times, which show that 
eve. the “pious egotism and laughable vagaries of 
transcendentalism had their prototype in the private 
meditations of the New England Calvinists.” It is 
not till we reach the sixth chapter, half through the 
book, that Thore21 begins to take the prominent 
place in the narrative. His early writings are quoted 
to some extent, and to goed purpose. It is very 
interesting to note “ how smooth the flow of descrip- 
tion, how well placed the words, how sure and keen 
the eye of the young observer.”” The quotations from 
these essays of the young Thoreau show the same 
self-confidence, the same firmness of touch, and same 
sure independence of judgment, which characterize 
his later writings. 

Mr. Sanborn makes no attempt at an elaborate 
study of Thoreau’s genius. He gives us glimpses of 
him from different points of .observation, quoting 
frequently from Thoreau’s letters and works, to make 
We see him with his friends 
about him, not as the lone, solitary “ hermit of 
Walden.” natural woodman, 
possessing a mind peculiarly in accord with nature, 
and intuitively sympathizing with the birds and 
animals which inhabit the forest, was mot an unsocia- 
ble man, as many suppose. 


clear his statements. 


Thoreau, though a 


A reading of Mr. San- 
born’s book will prove to any one the contrary. The 
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comments upon Thoreau’s writings are everywhere 
characterized by a spirit of just criticism, and, though 
neither many nor extended, are apt and free from bias. 
An interesting subject treated of in this volume is ‘the 
poetry of Thoreau. He is not widely known as a 
poet. Though he wrote many verses, few have been 
Mr. 
Sanborn says, “‘ No complete collection of Thoreau’s 
much that is 
harsh and crude, such a book would contain many 


published, and these few not widely read. 


poems has ever been made. Amid 
verses sure to survive for centuries.” 

This little extract is from his poem in “ Smoke,” 
which Emerson says, “suggests Simonides, but is 
better than any poem of Simonides.” 


“ Light-winged smoke, Icarian bird ! 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight; 
Lark without song and messenger of dawn.” 


This is one of the stanzas of “ The Departure ” : — 


‘“* All day the low-hung clouds 
Dropped tears into the sea, 
And the wind amid the shrouds 

Sighed plaintively.” 


The last few chapters of this book are fine exam- 
ples of the taste and critical judgment of Mr. San- 
born. The key-note of Thoreau’s beliefs is given in 
his own words. The biographer merely strings the 
pearls of the philosopher. Thoreau’s last days are 


simply but pathetically described. 


Art and Nature in Italy.’ 


ASIDE from long residence in Italy, Mr. Benson 
writes with the tenderness and appreciation of a 
true lover of art. The author takes the reader into 
his confidence, and in an easy, enchanting way dis- 
courses of the beauties of nature and charms of art. 
The first chapter, “ In Giorgione’s Country,” describes 
the birthplace of this artist, weaves in a criticism of 
his works, his environments, and to some extent his 
history. After reading the sketch, one seems to know 
With skilful touches the 
personality of Giorgione is brought out, sharply de- 
The next chapter, “ In Titian’: 
Country,” gives accounts of some pleasant rambles in 


the artist and his home. 
fined, and intelligible. 


a secluded region, where the writer finds some almost 
forgotten works of the great painter. The descrip- 
tions of the scenery and of the simple-minded peasan- 
** Raphael’s Birthplace” follows. 
We cannot speak in too high terms of the style and 


try are really fine. 
manner of the author. In easy, fascinating descrip- 
tions the finer and subtler effects of travel in Italy, 
under the most favorable auspices of leisure, culture, 
and comfort, are expressed and made real to the 
reader. One rises from the book feeling that he has 
made a decided advance in actual usable knowledge 
about art in Italy. The author writes in a vivid, rich, 


1 Art and Nature in Italy. By Eugene Benson. Boston: 
Poberts Brothers. 1882. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


poetical manner that expresses so well the moods in 
which such scenes invest the traveler. The book 
contains sixteen articles, including chapters on “ Tin- 
toretto and his conception of Satan,” “ Perugia,” 
“ Assisi,” “Majolica in Italy,” “San Githignano.” 
To those who cannot wade through large volumes, 
much less take a trip to Italy, this book will be 
found to be of rare interest. 


Constitutional History, and Political Develop- 
ment of the United States.' 


In a small book, less than three hundred pages, 
Mr. Sterne has aimed to write a “ Sketch of the Con- 
stitution of the United States as it stands in text, as 


it has been interpreted by the Supreme Court, ad a 
history of the political controversies which resulted 
in the formation of and changes 4p that instrument.” 
Beginning with the early history of the Colonies he 
briefly describes the tendencies and growth of the 
ideas which led to that first colonial assembly which 
was held, in 1774, at Philadelphia, to raise opposition 
to the Stamp Act. After describing the origin of the 
Articles of Confederation, and explaining wherein 
they were inadequate for the government of the 
Colonies after they became free, he makes a close 
study of the Constitution, as it was adopted in 1789, 
The first half of 
the book, which is devoted mostly to a quite elabo- 


and also of its fifteen amendments. 


rate explanation of the legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers conferred by the Constitution, will be 
of considerable value both to the student of politi- 
cal history and to the general reader; for, besides being 
a constitutional study, it answers many questions 
which are frequently asked. But when we come to 
the past constitutional history, Mr. Sterne’s work is 
In less than eighty pages he 
has attempted to give a history of the political devel- 
opment since the first inauguration of Washington. 
The result is that many of the most interesting and 
not unimportant incidents in our political history and 
development are passed over hastily, or are left en- 


much less satisfactory. 


direly unnoticed. 

In the discussion of ‘Current Questions” Mr. 
Sterne shows how many of the wise plans of the 
framers of the Constitution have been put to misuse 
His 
theories for the remedy of some of these are admi- 


by the later political vultures and “ bosses.” 


rable, and we hope that he will spare no pains to 
An 
appendix contains the Articles of Confederation, and 
the Constitution as it now stands; 


bring them before the public in other forms. 


but there is a 
noticeable lack of tables, giving lists of presidents 
and the votes by which they were elected, admission 
of the States, of members of the different cabinets, 
etc., all of which should accompany a book of this 
character. 

1Constitutional History, and Political Development of 


the United States. By Simon Sterne. Cassel, Petter, Gal- 
pin, & Co.: New York, Londog, and Paris. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Practical Hints on Camping.’ 


THE fact that this neat volume of one hundred and 
forty-two pages bears the imprint ofthe large publishing 
house of Jansen, McClurg, & Co., prepossesses one in its 
favor. At first glance one is shocked by the bruskness 
and directness with which the author expresses his ideas. 
He is evidently a “ practical” man, and after reading 
the book a person feels certain that he is not “ bookish” 
in his ways. We can best convey this feature of the 
author’s style by an example or two: “If it storms so 
that you positively cannot.cook (we never met with 
such an occurrence), why, then eat crackers and make 
fish lines, and don’t growl.” 
thoroughly realize how very little room you really 
need, go to an undertaker and in five minutes he will 
show you in what a small space you can lie com- 
fortably.” 

The book is full of slipshod expressions, still it is 
none the less instructive and valuable. In fact, we 
believe it to be a book that will prove of essential 


“Tf you want to 


service to the constantly increasing army of campers. 
It devotes a chapter to each of the important subjects 
involved in making camp life profitable and pleasant, 
from “ Preparation,’ “ Outfit,” “ Shelter,” “ Knots and 
Ties,” “ Camp-cooking,” clear to “ Accidents and Ail- 
ments,” and “ Camp Photography.” 

The first chapters are very valuable to the tourist. 
The directions and lists must save hours of vexatious 
planning and render the work of preparation very 
satisfactory. 

One chapter is devoted to receipts for dishes suit- 
able to the camp. The chapter on “Camp Photog- 
raphy ” is of especial interest to bicycle tourists. In 
fact, the entire book, the typography of which is 
almost faultless, is replete with all sorts of information, 
by a practical camper, to those who would secure the 
highest enjoyment and benefit from camp-life. 


Towhead.? 


Miss PRATT, whose “Cape Cod Folks” brought 
the author into some prominence, both on account of 
its merits as a piece of fiction and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending its publication, is the writer of 
“Towhead.” This story, though not equal to her 
former effort, possesses that quality which seems to be 
the charm of so many novels of to-day, brightness. 
There are too many writers of fiction that appear 
to have no other object than to produce a lively, fresh, 
racy story. The present volume would seem to indi- 
cate that Miss Pratt belongs to this ever-increasing 
class. It is a clever story, showing ingenuity and good 
powers of descriptive and dialogue writing. The 
conversations in “ Deking” Pinchon’s kitchen between 
Vixanna Daw, the negro cook, and Excelluna, Tow- 
head’s nurse, of the same race, are excellent, and bring 


1Practical Hints on en By Howard Henderson. 
0. 


Chicago: Jansen, McClurg, 1882. 

2?Towhead. The Story of a Girl. By Sally McLean Pratt, 
omer of Cape Cod Folks, Boston: A. Williams & Co. 
1882. 


_ in very naturally their peculiar phraseology and strange 


ideas and fancies. Two little incidents to the story 
would be charming merely as sketches of short 
stories, but have no bearing upon the plot whatever. 
One is the death of Job Trench, the other the little 
romance of Augustus Brown and. Mollie Evelyn. 
As they stand in the book they are alone, neither 
adding nor detracting from the main outline of the 
Mount Grimwood Female Seminary, with 
its cast-iron rules and hypocritical sanctity, is too 
extreme to be an artistic picture. 

The characters, however, are well drawn; and Dick 
Bodurtha, the wild, romping school-girl; Mr. Hig- 
gins, the complacent, conceited guardian; Miss Da- 
cotah West, the Western girl, are all vivid portraitures. 
Though.“ Tow- 
head” is not a brilliant novel, and is modestly called 
by the writer “‘ The Story of a Girl,” it is interesting 
and entertaining, and is a bright piece of fiction. 


novel. 


Miss Pratt is a clever story-writer. 


The Young Moose-Hunters.! 


Mr. C. A. STEPHENS has been before the public for 
years as a writer of juvenile fiction. He was among 
the first to oppose the old “Oliver Optic” style of 
composition by writing in a different and more healthful 
manner. 
full of practical hints to boys and young men, and 
always written in a pleasing, entertaining, style. 
“The Camping Out Stories” breathed the fresh, in- 
vigorating atmosphere of the out-door life. Besides 
writing to please the young, he always seems to have 
the motive of teaching them, making them more manly, 
more self-dependent. ‘The Young Moose-Hunters ” 
is an exponent of this idea. A party of young men, 
who are struggling through an academy with a view 
to going to college, go up through the woods of 
Maine, hunting, fishing, and gathering spruce-gum, in 
order to obtain the money necessary to pursuing 
further their studies. This book purports to be a 
narrative of their doings and adventures. They are 
plucky young men, not sentimental boys. They do 
nothing for the mere sake of adventure, everything is 
turned to practical account. Mr. Stephens has the 
faculty of throwing an air of reality about his stories. 
The narrative is so simple, so free from adornment, 
that it seems to be the rehearsal of facts. This book 
can be commended to young readers for the practical 
ideas it inculcates and the wholesome flavor which 
pervades it« 


His stories are always wholesome, always 


Louise and I.? 


THOUGH but recently received from the publishers, 
‘*Louise and I” was published more than a year 
ago. This “Sea-side Story,” as it is called by 
the author, is from the pen of Charles Richards 

1The Young Moose-Hunters. A Backwoods Boy’s Story. 
By C. A. Stephens, author of Knockabout Club in the Woods, 
Camping Out Stories, etc. Fully illustrated. Boston: Estes 
& Lauriat. 1832. 


2Louise andI. A Sea-side Story. By Charles Richards 
Dodge. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 
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Dodge, a member of the Capital Bicycle Club and 
an enthusiastic wheelman. Mr. Dodge was lately 
editor of the Field and Forest, and is the writer of 
several stories. ‘Louise and I” is a summer idyl, 
a sea-side book. The writer pictures in a most 
vivid and entertaining style life at a quiet summer 
resort. The friendships that are formed, true and 
lasting, mayhap blossoming into deeper affection; 
the desperate flirtations of the young ladies of 
“several seasons”; the schemes of the match-making 
elderly ladies; the picnics, dances, and entertainments, 
—all these are woven into the novelette with charming 
ease and grace. The characters must have been 
taken from life, there is such an air of reality about 
them. The plot is not complex, just the romance 
that may be seen acted out in real life any summer 
at the sea-shore.. 

The chapter on “ French Verses” shows the writer 
to be quite a poet. He handles the rondeau, triolet, 
and vilanelle in an easy and graceful manner. “ Louise 
and I” is not a pretentious “novel,” it is simply 
“A Sea-side Story,” and as such is worthy of praise 
for the charm with which life at the sea-side is in- 
vested. The descriptions are excellent, and alto- 


gether the book is very bright and readable. 


Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote.’ 


THE Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote fills a neat 
little duodecimo volume of 300 pages, or thereabouts, 
and certainly there never were 300 pages of more 
genuine wit, delicate humor, and choicer bits of wis- 
dom. In the introduction it is said the power of 
Cervantes’ invention and the purity of his imagination 
can never be rivalled. They certainly can never be 
excelled. 


nothing but what is excellent has been ad- 


The selections have been made with great 
care; 
mitted, and nothing of excellence has been omitted. 

But selections are always more or less unsatisfac- 
tory. Itis provoking to be reading something very 
interesting, and to have it break off abruptly, without 
even a “to be continued in our next.” 

To those who are familiar with the wanderings and 
mishaps of poor Don— and they are few in comparison 
with those who are not — these selections will be ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable. And with those 
who do not know his life, they will have the effect of 
sending them at once to the original volume; and 
certainly nothing can be found more entertaining 
than Don Quixote, although it is rather long. 

A bust of Cer- 
vantes; a representation of his monument, which 
stands in the Plaza de las Cortes, Madrid; a picture 
of Don Quixote mounted on his famous Rozinante, 


There are several illustrations: 


and one of fat Sancho Panza, on his faithful ass. 


1 Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote, with a biographical 
sketch of Cervantes, by Emma Thompson. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. 1882. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


The Knights of the Horseshoe.* 


Tus is “A Traditionary Tale of the Cocked Hat 
Gentry in the Old Dominion,” as the sub-title runs. 
The time of the story is the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Gov. Spotswood was the head 
of the Old Dominion. The plot hinges upon circum- 
stances connected with the Tramontane Expedition. 
“The Knights cf the Horseshoe” were the young 
gentry who particularly distinguished themselves in 
that expedition. On their return they were deco- 
rated with gold horseshoes-adorned with jewels. The 
many exciting and interesting incidents connected 
with the historical events of that time are well told. 
Dr. Caruthers has succeeded in writing up these inci- 
dents and traditions in a taking style and weaving 
them into a romance. 


The Poet and the Children.” 


AMONG all the fine holiday books for children that 
are making their appearance, the finest of all is the 
subject of this notice. From beginning to end there is 
All, or 


nearly all, of the most popular and famous poets are 


but little in it to criticise and much to praise. 


represented by some of their most exquisite produc- 
tions, and the array of poets not so well known to fame 
would be appalling were it not that their poems are 
all of the highest order and extremely interesting. 
But among all the names we look in vain for the one 
we most expected to find there. Tennyson is there, 
and Whittier, and Holmes, Mrs. Browning, H. H., 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Paul Hayne, Adelaide Proc- 
tor, Celia Thaxter, Rose Terry Cooke, and many 
others; but Longfellow is not there. However, there 
is an excellent engraving of him as a frontispiece. 
On page 8, “ Our Happy Secret,” by Margaret Sidney, 
is a perfect little gem. There is nothing better in the 
whole volume than this little poem and the engrav- 
ing that accompanies it. 
of which there are about two hundred, are of the 
very best. The work cannot be praised too highly. 
The best in literature and art is here given to chil- 


In fact, all the illustrations, 


dren in such a way that they can understand it. At 
no other time are the sensibilities so easily affected as 
in childhood. Impressions received then take strong 
and enduring hold upon the mind. And children 
who are accustomed to read such books as this will 
not, as they grow older, resort to the cheap, sensa- 
tional trash read by so many young people at the 
present time. 

1The Knights of the Horseshoe. A Iraditionary Tale of 
the Cocked Hat Gentry in the Old Dominion. By Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Caruthers, author of the * Cavaliers of Virginia,” 
etc. Franklin Square Library. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 


2The Poet and the Children. Carefully Selected Poems 
from the Works of the Best and Most Popular Writers for 
Children. Edited by Matthew Henry Lothrop, Illustrated, 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 1882. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Columbia Bicycle School and Salesroom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 


A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. 


Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


Season Tickets for 30 days, $5 — May be applied toward purchase. 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME. 


ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 





BICrecLes. COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 

Send for the Pop—E MANUFACTURING CoMPANY’S 
Catalogue, to 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, where is one 
of the chief depots of the Company with assortment on hand. 

Fire Arms, Lawn Tennis, Rubber, Lawn and Parlor 
Quoits, for hire to Church and Lawn Parties. Fish Tackle, 
Tricycles, Gymnasium and Home Gymnasium Goods, Roller 
Skates from 65 cents, Cutlery, Archery, Base Balls and 
Bats, Dog Food and Flea Exterminator. Pamphlet on Dog 
Diseases and Catalogues Free. Subscriptions to THE 
WHEELMAN taken at 166 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. KITTREDGE & CO. 


Exact Size. 


WHEELMEN’s LEAGUE BaDGES of the 
New Design. Handsome Solid Gold Pins, 
— stone centres, $3.50 and $5.00 each, 
\ ‘The same with extra finished ‘settings, 
\ $7.00 and $8.00 each. Best finish with 
small DIAMONDS, $15 to $25 and upwards. 
y The design also mounted as watch charms, 
scarf pins, etc., all suitable for constant 
wear. Orders by mail, enclosing cash or 
P. O. Order for the style desired, will re- 
ceive immediate attention. Send for cir- 
cular. Address, C. H. LAMSON, Portland, Me. 








WIDE AWAKE 


FOR DECEMBER. 
GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER. 
ELEGANT NEW OOVER IN COLORS. 


BEGINNING THE NEW VOLUME. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST PICTORIAL MAGA. 
ZINE EVER ISSUED. 
144 Large Quarto Pages. 150 Choice Pictures. 
ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 





FAMOUS AUTHORS WHO CONTRIBUTE 
TO THIS NUMBER, 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, “H. H.,” Mrs. Rose Terry 
Cooke, Eliot McCormick, John Coryell, Rose Kings- 
ley, Margaret Sidney, Mrs. Craigin, George Cary 
Eggleston, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edward Everett 
Hale, Susan Coolidge, Arthur Gilman, Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Fred. A. Ober, Mrs. Hartwell-Cather- 
wood, Christina Rossetti, Mary F. Robinson, Phillip 
Bourke-Marston, Mrs. Mulock-Craik, Mary E. Wil- 
kins, Dr. Felix Oswald, Prof. Sargent, Marion Harland. 


CELEBRATED ARTISTS WHO CONTRIBUTE 
100 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THIS NUMBER. 
St. John Harper, Geo. F. Barnes, Jessie Curtis Shep- 

herd, L. B. Humphrey, W. Parker Bodfish, Bongue- 

reau, Jessie McDermott, Rose Kingsley, H. Pruett 

Share, Robert Lewis, Addie Ledyard, C. A, Northam, 

E. H. Garrett, Jean Aubert, Mary A. Lathbury, Caro- 

line Hansell, Prof. H. Faber, I. H. Moser, “Boz,” 

Harry Sandham. 


Engravers of rank also contribute to make the number 


notable; and the printing is of the highest class, on the Pp 


finest paper. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send twenty-five cents with 


order to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
82 Franklin St., Boston. 





STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., 


2 CUMBERLAND ST., 10 MILK St., 
MANCHESTER, ENGLAND; BOSTON, MASS 


Importers of various kinds of 


English Bicycles and Tricycles. 
Sole Agents for the United States for 


SINGER & CO., COVENTRY. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HoLmEs. Carefully revised, 
and containing a new Preface and Notes. Printed 
from new electrotype plates. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
gilt top. With fine steel portrait. $2.00. 

The Autocrat is one of the most famous books in 
American literature, and in its new and handsome 
type, with the interesting new preface and valuable 
notes which Dr. Holmes has prepared expressly for 
this edition, will freshly commend itself to the admira- 
tion and delight of its readers, past, present and future. 


Oddities in Southern Life and Character, 


Edited by HENRY WATTERSON, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Fournal. With characteristic illustrations 
by F. S. CuurcH and W. L. SHEPPARD, the most 
eminent of Southern artists. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.50. 











“EXCEEDINGLY BEAUTIFUL.” 





Longfellow Calendar, Emerson Calendar, 
For 1883. 
Fine Portrait of Longfellow. View of Longfellow’s Home, 
View of Emerson’s Home. _ Printed in Twenty Colors. 
Beautiful Holiday Gifts. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH. 





*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN’ CO, - - BOSTON, 
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New York & New England Railroad. 


The only Line running Through Cars between 
,; Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
BOSTON, } Washington * without change. 
Train leaves Boston at 7.00 P.M. daily. Returning, leaves 
Washington at 1.30 P. M., arriving in Boston 7.55 A. M. 


The only line running Pullman Palace Cars between 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK (Via Hartford and New Haven), 


Express train leaves Boston 9.00 A.M., arrives New York 
4.22 P.M. Returning, leaves Grand Central Depot, New 
York, at *11.35 P. M., arrives Boston 7.55 A. M. 

* This is the latest evening train leaving New York. 


NORWICH LINE Between BOSTON & NEW YORK. 


Steamboat train, with Drawing Room Cars, leaves Boston 
7:00 P. M., arrives at New London at 10.15 P. M., connect- 
ing with the new steamer C1Ty OF WoRCESTER, Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; and Ciry or NEw Yorxk Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Returning, steamer leaves 
Pier 40, North River; New York, at 5 P. M., connecting at 
New London with train leaving at 4.15 A. M., arriving in 
Boston at 7.55 A. M. Good night’s rest on the boat. 


EXPRESS TRAINS. 
BOSTON AND PROVIDENCE, 


Leave Boston 9.00 A. M., arrive Providence 10.35 A. M. 
sf “stag © = r 1.20 P. M. 
aoe. “ cap ** 
“ce 


ee “ec .00 “ “ 7-35 “ 
Leave Providence 8.15 A. M., arrive Boston 9.50 A. M. 

ig . 11.20 “ - ws 12.55 P. M. 
.90P.M. “ - 3.00 * 
4-30 “ “ “ce 6.10 “ce 


Ask for Tickets via N. Y. & N. E. R. R. 
Office 322 Washington St. Depot foot Summer St., Boston. 
S. M. PELTON, Jr., A.C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BICYCLE SHOES. 
THOS. POWER &CO., 


GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONABLE 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


“ “ 





Prize Medal Diploma and Certificate awarded us | 


at the United States Centennial Exhibition. 
Also, 


Silver Medal at the Massachusetts Charitable Mechan- 


* The only one of our class in New England. 


ics Association. 


Custom Manufacturers and Retailers of all the 


leading styles. 


10 SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Riding and Bicycle Leggins, Tennis 
Shoes, Moccasins, Riding 
and Shooting Leggins. 


Send for rules for self-measuremem. 


‘Please say where you saw this Advertisement.) 








AGENTS FOR BICYCLES, ETC. ° 


G. W. ROUSE & SON, 110 S. Washington St., Peoria, Ill. 

GEORGE T. READ, Belfast, Maine. 

FOSTER & CO., 1S. Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

A. E. WOOD, Northboro, Mass. 

H. B. MARTIN, Kansas City, Mo. 

O. A. FAIRCHILD, Silver Creek, N. Y. 

GILMAN BROS., Nashua, N. H. 

WM. C. SCRIBNER, Washington, D. C. 

H. L. SHAW & CO., East Saginaw, Mich. 

J. VAN EPS, Somerville, N. J. 

W. J. GORDON, Wilmington, N.C. 

GEORGE E. DORR, Greenwich, N. Y. 

E. I. HORSMAN, 80 Williams Street, New York City. 

ELLIOTT MASON, 214 and 216 East 34th Street, New 
York City. 

C. J. KRAG, Columbus, Ohio. 

DAVIS & HUNT, Cleveland, Ohio. 

GUMP BROS., Dayton, Ohio. 

FRANK P. MILLER, Fremont, Ohio. 

H. B. HART, 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. J. KOLP, Scranton, Pa. 

S. M. WOODBURN, M. D., Towanda, Pa. 

FRANK C. BISSELL, Neenah, Wis. 

FRED. P. EDMANS, 66 King Street, Troy, N. Y. 

Cc. K. ALLEY, with S. S. Jewett & Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cc. A. HAZLETT, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Cc. H. LAMSON, Portland, Me. 

HORACE BEDDO, 422 4th Avenne, Louisville, Ky. 

B. KITTREDGE & CO., 166 Main St., Cincinnati, O. 

C. N. DWIGHT, Batavia, N. Y. 

PETER DuMONT, New Brunswick, N. J. 

S. H. POOL, Rochester, N. Y. 

EMORY P. ROBINSON, Sidney, O. 

W. H. LONGSTREET, Elmira, N. Y. 

A. W. CLARK, Binghamton, N. Y. 


Tickets 


(camer 








Coal, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BICYCLE CAPS, 


ORIGINATED BY 


BENT & BUSH, Manufacturers. 


EMBROIDERED AND OTHER ORNAMENTS MADE TO ORDER. 
WORKSHOPS AND SALESROOMS, 387 WASHINGTON ST., BosTon, Mass. 
















The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 
paper in America. 


Published every Wednesday. 
FRED. JENKINS, - ----+--+--- =: - EpirTor. 
CHAS, E. PRATT, - - - - EpitrortaLt ContTRIBUTOR. 

Subscription Price $1.50 per annum, 
Send for specimen copy. 














CHAS. L. WORK, 


Manufacturer of 


Velocipedes & Bicycles, 


234 CARTER STREET, 


Bet. 2d & 3d, Chestnut & Dock 
St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 












Wholesale only. 


a SPOKE CLEANER. 


Patent Applied For. 


Found at last; a great labor saver; an hour’s 
work accomplished in 5 minutes. Every Bi- 
cycler should have one. By mail, 25 cents. 
Agents wanted. Electric Spoke Cleaner Co., 
305 Broadway, New York. 








For BICYCLES, 


A full line constantly on hand. 





PETITE TRICYCLES, 
VELOCIPEDES. 


Send to H. B. HART, No. 813 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


_Send three cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue and Price Lists. 












n. <. BLUE 8 CO., 


CUSTOM CLOTHIERS, 


48 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Clothing for Fall and Winter Wear. 


We feel confident we can save you twenty-five per 
cent. 

Our Goods are NEW and carefully selected. Our 
Cutters are of Artistic ability, and our Trimmings and 
Make will bear comparison with the best Tailors in 
the city. 

Uniforms of every description. POLICE, FIRE- 
MEN, BICYCLE, SOCIETY UNIFORMS and 
LIVERY at modern prices. 


BICYCLE SUITS A SPECIALTY. 


Samples by mail on application. 


















E 


PHUKBUS LAMBRA 






* SET UP. CLOSED. 


WHEELMEN. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. ° 


BENJ. FRENCH & Co., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Horsman Bicycles, 
Golumbia Bicycles, 


And headquarters for 
Bicycle Fixings. 
The only down town agency of 


the POPE MFG. CO. 
A full line of 


Pe experts Standart astng 


IN STOCK. 


Manufacturer of the 


Horsman Bicycle for Men and Youths, 


32 in. to 50 in., $12.50 to $60.00. 


I also make a specialty of buying and selling second- 
hand Bicycles. Send for Catalogue. 


E. I. HORSMAN, 


80 & 82 WILLIAMS STREET, | 


NEW YORK. 


ENAMEL. - 


We are prepared to enamel bicycles in plain black 
at the following prices : — 





To enamel every part . $12.00 
To enamel every part, except the following, 
which will be nickeled: Handle Bar, Brake, 
Saddle Spring, Cranks, Crank Keys and Nuts, 
Ball Bearings, Pedal Nuts, and Rear Wheel 
Bolt and Nuts . 
We do not stripe them as it would have to be done 
with paint, and then varnished, which would destroy 
the lustre of the enamel. 


15.00 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


We also request that the sender will mark the 


bicycle with his name and address, and prepay freight. 


THE POPE M’F’G CO. 
597 Washington Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





WETMORE & STORY, 
TAILORS, . 


33 Essex St. and 783 Washington St. 


Manufacture the best and cheapest 


BICYCLE SUITS 


IN THE WORLD. 


We designed and made the Bicycle Suits for the 


Boston Ramblers. 
BICYCLE CLUBS 


Will find it to their advantage to call upon 
Our Stock 
consists of a full line of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GOODS. 
SUITS OF ALL KIND MADE TO ORDER. 
STYLE AND FIT GUARANTEED. 


or correspond with us. 


Sample sent mailed on application. 


BLAKE'S PATENT STEAM PUMPS. 





Avoress GEO. F. BLAKE MFG, COMPANY, 
44 Washington St., 


88 Liberty Street, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


KNOWLES’ PATENT STEAM PUMPS. 


THE STANDARD. 


KNOWLES’ STEAM PUMP WORKS, 


44 WASHINGTON St., Boston. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





























| 
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TALLY HO SULKY. 


C. W. F. DARE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


VALISE-TOP CHILDREN’ CARRIAGES 


Tally Ho, Velocipedes, Bicycles. 
DEPOT, 47 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


(Please say where you saw this Advertisement.) 





THE most attractive sections of the State of Pennsylvania 
are reached by the Lines of this Company. 

are moved with SAFETY, SPEED, and REGU 

Its Cars are unrivalled in COMFORT, CLEANLINESS, 

and the many luxuries provided for modern travel. 


MAIN LINE AND BRANCHES. 
THE SCHUYLKILL VALLEY ROUTE. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


NORRISTOWN, POTTSTOWN, READING, 
PHCENIXVILLE, BIRDSBORO, LEBANON 
POTTSVILLE. 


AND 


The most desirable Route to HARRISBURG, MAHANOY PLANE, 
? M 


. CARMEL, DANVILLE, TAMAQUA, ASHLAND, 
SHAMOKIN, MILTON, MAHANOY CITY, 
_ SHENANDOAH, CATAWISSA, MUNCY. 


Williamsport and Points West, véa Phila- 
delphia and Erie and Northern 
Central Railroads. 


Also, to ELMIRA, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, MONTREAL, 
QUEBEC, WHITE MOUNTAINS, &c., &c. 


Depot,— Thirteenth & Callowhill Sts., Philadelphia. 
Baggage collected, delivered, and checked to destination. 


J, E, WOOTTEN, 


General Manager. 


C. G. HANCOCK, 
Gen'l Pass, & Ticket Agt. 





The Popular Game of DE SOTO, or Devil among the Tailors. 


This is the best and most interesting game ever invented. The whole 
family, from the baby up, become interested at once. The smallest child 
can understand it. ‘The game is simple, absorbing and durable. Quick- 
Wy brought out. quickly putaway. It requires gentle exercise and no 
skill. Can be placed upon any table. Its cheapness recommends it and 
places it within the reach of all: Price, $27.00 per Doz. 


“JOLLY NIGGER ” TOY SAVINGS BANK. 


The Bank is finished in bright colors presenting a very attractive appear- 

ance, and being made wholly of iron is extra strong and durable. The 

coin is placed in the palm of the hand, when thearm is raised automati- 

cally by a small projecting thumb-piece behind the left shoulder deposit- 

ing the coin in the mouth, the tongue falling back and the eyes rolling 

upwards atthe same time. For ale by E. I. HORSMAN, SOLE AGT., 
ORK. 


| and $2 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


Its trains | 
LARITY. | 


The Wheelman 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine 


Bicycling and Tricycling 
Literature and News. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 


ARTICLES, illustrated by the best Artists; 
ESSAYS; STORIES; SKETCHES; 
POEMS, and a summary of 
WHEEL NEWS. 


Its list of contributors embraces many 
eminent and able writers. 


Every Wheelman should subscribe for it. 
Terms — One Year, $2.00. 
Single Copies, 20 cts. 


Agents wanted everywhere to take sub- 
scriptions. Liberal Commissions. 
Send 20 cts. for sample copy 
and terms. 


THE WHEELMAN CO., 
608 Washington Street, 





BOSTON, MASS. 





| 
| 
| 
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AND THE y- 


The former with more specialties and higher finish, but both, in their respective styles, high-class 
machines, are constructed with the best mechanical skill and machinery, of carefully selected and best 
adapted material, on scientific principles, for the most effective and satisfactory results in road use. Their 
stanchness, reliability, beauty, easiness of propulsion and control, and general comfort in using, have been 
attested by long use, in greater numbers and in more variety of conditions than any other make, and their 
qualities are approved by most experienced and representative wheelmen in this country. 

We have these machines constantly in stock, in all sizes and styles, and invite ail Wheelmen before 
purchasing new “mounts” to examine them, either at our Warerooms or our Agencies, or else to SEND THREE 
CENT STAMP FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES and read up all sides. 


English Tricycles and Bicycles, and American and English Accessories 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
597 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. | 
Light, OF ee Elegant Woodwork, | 















Quiet, Easy Running, 
Simple, Nickel-Plated, | 
Durable, Ball Bearings, | 

| 
| 


Decorated, Pearl-Stitch. 


The most complete machines in all 
respects ever offered to the Public. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


pity CiLEsS 


AND BICYCLE ACCESSORIES A SPECIALTY. 


THE NEW WILKINSON BICYCLE. 


WitH STEEL WIRE SPOKES AND RUBBER TIRES. 
44 inch, $45.00; 46 inch, $50.00; 48 inch, $55.00; 50 inch, $60.00. 
EVERY BICYCLE WARRANTED. 
AGENTS FOR THE COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in Archery, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Base Ball Goods, 
Fishing Tackle, Tents, Hammocks, Boats, Boating Goods, Games, Home Amusements, 
-| Scroll Saws, Fancy Hardware, Tools, etc. 


For full particulars apply to 











THE JOHN WILKINSON CO., 
77 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Send for illustrated price-list. 














Press of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, Mass. 


Tur “EXPERT a 


‘A! 


STANDARD COLUMBIA BICICHES=7™ 
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